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WINTER BLOOM 
FROM FORCED DAFFODILS 

Members living where winters are long can enjoy an early taste of 
spring by forcing daffodils for indoor bloom. If you have been dis¬ 
couraged by the work involved in the old-fashioned method of burying 
the pots in trenches, the accounts that follow may suggest an easier way . 

EXPERIMENTS IN POTTING DAFFODILS 

By John R. Larus, West Hartford, Conn. 

If you happen to have access to a storage spot that has protection 
from outside weather and from daylight, and where temperatures above 
freezing but in general below 50° F. can be obtained during the winter 
months, and if you are interested in blooming daffodils in pots for home 
use, you may like to read about the method we have been using for 
several years. 

We do our main potting early in October, For later bloom we pot as 
late as the end of November and use slower blooming varieties, keeping 
these later ones dry at 60 1 F. while they are awaiting action. 

We prefer the cyclamineus hybrids (Peeping Tom, Larkelly, and 
February Gold have been excellent) and the triandrus hybrids (Trc- 
samblc, Shot Silk, and Liberty Bells are our favorites). If you want the 
larger daffodils, there is a big selection: Golden Harvest, Becrsheba, 
Carlton, Rustom Pasha* Binkic, Mentone, Ice Follies, and Yellow Sun 
have all performed well; Actaca and Cheerfulness have been good late 
forcers. We have had less luck with the small species, which seems to 
require the special conditions of their native homelands. 

As we all know, large day pots filled with soil are heavy and un¬ 
wieldy. Plastic pots tilled with peat moss and vermiculitc are about one- 
sixth as heavy, and we have found that, under our conditions, they 
give equally good results as far as bloom is concerned. We use 6-inch 
utility-grade plastic pots, which need not be deep; the azalea type has 
proved most satisfactory. These pots normally have four drainage holes, 
which need no covering. 

We mix equal volumes of regular vermiculitc and moist Canadian 
peat moss. If this mixture is too dry, remember that quite hot water 
mixes much more readily than docs cold. A pail of each ingredient will 
furnish enough of the mixture to fill about a dozen of the pots. We re¬ 
move a potful of this mixture and stir in half a cup of 5-10-5 or similar 
fertilizer; a small handful of this fertilized mix goes into the bottom part 
of each pot. We set the bulbs so that their shoulders are about l inch 
below the rim of the pot and about Vi inch below the surface of the 
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ground. Bulbs should never quite touch one another. 

Stick a small label (vve like the 4-inch pliable plastic labels that may 
be erased and used again) in the pot, and set the pot in water to within 
an inch or so of the top. Unless the peat was quite moist, add the water 
gradually or you will risk an upset. We use our cellar sink, which holds 
eight pots. Do not remove the pots until the top of the mix is wet 
through. Then set them out to drain, at least overnight; free water will 
encourage mold. 

Next, place each pot in a plastic bag, usually obtainable at your 
supermarket. If you are using the 6-inch pot, the bag should not be 
less than 10 x 14 inches. Remove the label, pinch the bag tight at the 
top, and tie firmly with a twistem or rubber band, fastening the label 
into the final twist. 

Now the pots go into their winter quarters, where they can remain 
practically without attention until the plants are ready for further heat. 
Better check after a month, however, to see that the bags are retaining 
moisture, and that there is no tendency to mold. 

Soon after the first of the year, the buds of the early varieties may be 
detected by gently spreading the leaves apart; this is the unfailing sign 
that the pot is ready to be brought out into a place with a moderate 
amount of light and a temperature of about 60° F. After a week, 
increase the light and temperature, but do not transfer into bright living- 
room conditions until the buds are showing color; even then avoid a 
warm spot in full sunlight. 

The bags may be kept closed until the foliage crowds; then watering 
must commence. If the mixture is allowed to become dry, the buds will 
blast. If the bags are left on, but opened at the top, only a small amount 
of water is required. 

Incidentally, we have found that fluorescent lighting in the open 
cellar is excellent for our pots when the buds are developing. 

When the flowers have faded, snip them off, take the pot to the open 
cellar with some light, and water weekly a few times. Then when the 
foliage has yellowed, shake out the bulbs and plant immediately in a 
location where they will have the chance to recover in a year or two. 

Hyacinths and the early tulips can be handled much the same way. 
Tulip buds are found by feel rather than by sight. Hyacinths develop 
rapidly and may be brought out of the cold in early December; keep 
them in the dark for the first week. 

No two persons operate under precisely the same conditions, so it 
pays to keep records of dates and varietal results for the first year or 
two in order to be in a position to make variations to suit one's own 
circumstances. 
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Dr. Throckmorton has used a variation of this method, and re¬ 
ported with enthusiasm on this "fascinating, simple, and remunera¬ 
tive experience " in the Central Region Newsletter . Parts of his 
account follow. 

I am fortunate in having a house in which the basement windows are 
set in window wells. I pack the pots tightly into a couple of window 
wells and cover them with several sheets of plastic to keep them clean 
and dry and to maintain more or less constant ambient temperature 
with the surrounding soil* The window well is then covered across the 
top with plywood board, or a tarpaulin, or both. Thus, these pots are 
actually put away in a cool room with very little light. Access to this 
room can be had by merely opening the basement window. 

The pots are left alone in their window-well retreats until early in 
January. They are then brought into the house, two or three at a time, 
as their above-ground foliage indicates, and arc put into what is 
commonly known in these parts as a “fruit room.” This merely signifies 
an unheated room in the basement. Ours happens to have a number of 
shelves, which is also quite helpful. When the pots are brought into this 
room the ordinary temperature is about 40° to 45° F. The pots arc 
left sheathed in their little plastic shrouds until the growing foliage is 
distorted by the plastic covering. The covering is then opened at the 
top to allow some circulation of air and is bent back around the pot 
but is allowed to remain closely applied to the pot itself—this means 
less evaporation and less watering. These pots are watered from lime 
to time as the soil requires, and when the bloom cases are well out of 
the bulb necks the pots are transferred from the fruit room to a cool 
unused upstairs bedroom. Here they arc placed at some distance from 
the direct sun until the foliage has had an opportunity to perk up and 
turn green. They arc then brought into the direct winter's sunlight; 
at this time some yarn is often required to tie the foliage up around the 
marking stake; otherwise it may flop over the pot edge. The tempera¬ 
ture in this room varies between 50° and 60° F., and when the bloom 
cases begin to open, the pots arc then transferred to our bedroom. This 
room is kept a bit cooler than the other rooms in the house and there 
is excellent light. At this stage the pots need to be watered nearly every 
day. Now a procession of beautiful daffodils troops through the room, 
each lasting a week or 10 days. 

This past year I had the first blooms of N. odorus rugulosus in the 
house on February 5. These were closely followed by Sundance, Mag¬ 
nificence, N. pseudo-narcissus obvallaris, Camlough, Sweetness, Bruns¬ 
wick, Moonstruck, etc. The last flowers to bloom were Broughshane 
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and Fintona, which were blooming well on April 2. On April 3, Mag¬ 
nificence opened outdoors, continuing my season in a new setting. 

Things I have learned and believe important arc: 

1. Bulbs that have been acclimated by you in your own grounds and 
that you have grown for a few years, will bloom for you indoors a 
great deal easier and perhaps much better than bulbs that you purchase 
and that have been grown under other circumstances. As a ease in 
point, one of my favorite daffodils is Carnlough. Anyone who has had 
an opportunity to closely observe the pinky-apricoty-fawn cup of this 
bloom as it first opens knows that the color is actually indescribably 
beautiful. 1 had my first bulb of this variety from the late Guy Wilson 
in the early 1950’s. This has grown on into a substantial group of 
bulbs, and I have room for only a moderate number each time they are 
dug and replanted. I obtained some bulbs of Carnlough from an excel¬ 
lent and approved bulb source and potted them at the same time that 
I potted my own bulbs of this variety which I had had for some 15 
years. Interestingly enough, my own bulbs were in bloom a full three 
weeks earlier than the bulbs purchased, and the quality of the bloom 
in every respect was at least as satisfactory as the newly purchased 
bulbs. 

2. There is something "‘special” about viewing daffodils by incan¬ 
descent light. I am away from home throughout all of my daylight hours 
during the winter season, and my contact with these flowers has almost 
always been under articial light; there is a different quality, polish, and 
finish to blooms viewed under incandescent light, and the cup colors, 
though softened, are most deeply appealing. 

3. I must admit that the size of some flowers grown in pots becomes 
utterly pretentious. I had one pot of Moonstruck in which three or four 
blooms measured well over 5 Vi inches in diameter, which is somewhat 
better than I have ever done with this variety grown outdoors. 

4. The reverse bicolors are quite striking when grown in pots and 
are well worth while. 

5. If you want a fragrant bedroom, just bring in a pot of Sweetness 
or a pot of the variety Geranium. 

6. The pinks that I grew were perhaps not as brilliantly colored as 
when grown outdoors in a good season. I think I can say the same 
also for the flowers with dark cups. However, the colors had a special 
charm all their own, and [ found the orange-apricot color of Waterperry 
as grown indoors far more fascinating than when the bloom was grown 
in the open. 

There is no problem with length of stem on these flowers grown 
inside; because light is curtailed, the stems are drawn upward to superb 
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size. I suspect the lack of brilliance in some of the deeper cup colors is 
also due to the curtailment of light. Nonetheless, my wife and 1 did 
enjoy daffodils from early in February until late in May, in a continuous 
procession of beauty. The chance to observe the flowers at close range, 
and without pressure of a hundred other blooms to look at also, made 
for an entirely different type of enjoyment. This type of enjoyment we 
both agreed was well worth experiencing again. ... It is a beautiful 
sight to look out the window over a pot of towering blooms of Kings- 
court to the snow-covered lawn to watch bluejays fighting raucously at 
the bird feeder and a couple of cardinals busily picking up sunflower 
seeds from the snow beneath it. This little admixture of seasons has a 
loveliness of its own. —Tom. D. Throckmorton 

And who would not be inspired by Mrs. Carrington’s account 
of a Potting Party—this from the Newsletter of the Northeast 
Region: 

Have you ever attended a potting party? At a delightful one given last 
fall, guests were invited for 11:00 a.m., told to wear gardening clothes, 
and come bearing trowels. Upon arrival they were greeted on the terrace 
and presented with bright shopping bags tied with gay yellow ribbons, 
The treasures inside included bulbs packaged in cellophane; 8-inch green 
plastic pots, which are easier to handle than clay when forcing; labels; 
sheets with detailed potting and forcing instruction; and information 
about the yellow varieties to be potted, all proven excellent forcers: 
Kingscourt (la), Fortune (2a), Red Goblet (2a), Binkie (2d), Liberty 
Bells (5a), and Peeping Tom (6a). 

The terrace, slightly resembling a garden supply house, was enchanting 
with many tubs containing garden soil, bonemeal, peat moss, superphos¬ 
phate, broken pots and sheet moss for drainage, containers for mixing 
soil, strainers for potting mixture, and an imaginative assortment of 
tools tucked in a garden cart. At the far end of the terrace were towels, 
clean-up material, and a tank filled with water for soaking pots. 

Previously, many had not been introduced to this activity, but the 
work was tackled with great enthusiasm. Over an hour later, the guests, 
exhausted, happy, but proud of their accomplishments, sat down under 
bright umbrellas for a well-deserved rest, and discussed daffodils over 
luncheon. Each left bearing treasured pots with a smile of deep 
satisfaction. 

At a similar party, the only invited guests were members of our 
parish who wished a more personal part in the Easter church decora¬ 
tions. If timing is correct, the church steps on Easter Sunday will be 
lined with red clay pots bursting with white daffodils: Beersheba (1c), 
Ice Follies (2c), and Rippling Waters (5a). —Marian Carrington 
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GRANT MITSCH HONORED BY THE 
GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA 

Emerson wrote that “if a man can write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap, though he builds his 
house in the woods the world will make a beaten path to his door. 1 ' 
Jt might be paraphrased that if you grow better daffodils the world 
is sure to find you, even though you grow them in Canby, Orcg, 
However certain the result may be, a well-worn path is slow in the 
making, nearly 35 years in the case of Grant Mitsch. 

Thirty-five years is a long time to persevere, a stern test of his faith 
in his ability to reach the goals he set for himself. A break finally came 
in 1958 when Aircastlc was chosen Best-in-Show in London, the first 
American-bred flower thus to be honored. Daydream won an Award 
of Merit in 1963 and three years later won the coveted First Class Cer¬ 
tificate as a show llower. Aside from a slowly growing demand for his 
creations, the first collective recognition of his work did not come until 
1964 when the Men’s Garden Clubs of America awarded Mr. Mitsch 
their Gold Medal. Belatedly, the American Daffodil Society conferred 
its own Gold Medal on him at Pasadena a year later. 

The climax came on May 16, 1968, when the Garden Club of 
America bestowed its Medal of Honor on Mr. Mitsch in the presence 
of Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson and nearly 600 delegates from all over the 
United States. The ceremony concluded the 55th annual meeting of the 
Garden Club of America which was held this year in Greenwich, Conn. 
Grant and Amy Mitsch, whom many of us had only recently visited at 
their home in Canby, came East for the occasion. 

The Medal of Honor of the G.C.A. is possibly the most highly 
regarded of the numerous honors in horticulture offered in this country. 
Jn the recent past it has been given to Dr. Howard B. Tukey, Sr., 
Professor Emeritus and formerly Head of the Department of Horti¬ 
culture at Michigan State University; Henry J. Hohman, nurseryman of 
Kingsville, Md.; Dr. Donald Wyman, Director of the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University; Jan de Graff, nurseryman of Gresham, Oreg.; 
and the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

The Awards Dinner was preceded by a reception for about 50 invited 
guests, including the seven awards winners, the current officers of the 
Garden Club of America, past presidents and officers-elect, and dis¬ 
tinguished guests. Mrs. Johnson was escorted by Laurance Rockefeller, 
the chairman of the President’s Citizens Advisory Committee on Natural 
Beauty and Recreation. 
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Mrs. Johnson was given the Frances K. Hutchinson Medal for con¬ 
servation; in the field of horticulture, Melvin E. Wyant of Mentor, Ohio, 
received the Jane Rightcr Rose Medal; and Silvia Saunders of Clinton, 
N. Y., received the Distinguished Service Medal for her work in the 
study of chromosomes in peonies. As his award represented the highest 
honor that the Garden Club of America can bestow, Mr. Mitsch was 
the last to be called to the dais and heard the following citation read: 

The MEDAL OF HONOR to GRANT EMERSON MITSCH 
of Canby, Oreg. 

The Medal of Honor is the Garden Club of America’s highest 
award for service in Horticulture, and we are so pleased and 
proud to have Mr. Mitsch come all the way across the continent 
to accept his award tonight. 

Mr. Mitsch has spent most of his life in Oregon, and by the 
time he was in his early twenties, he had his own collection of 
daffodils. Since then, he has continued to augment his outstand¬ 
ing collection, introducing several new varieties annually. His 
has been a lifetime devoted to the development of the genus 
Narcissus, and he is recognized, both here and abroad, as 
America's outstanding daffodil hybridizer. 

He became especially noted for his pink daffodils, and for his 
charming and distinct reverse bicolors. His daffodil Daydream 
was the first American-raised daffodil to win a First Class Cer¬ 
tificate at the Royal Horticultural Society in London: and his 
Aircastle twice was selected as Bcst-in-Show at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s great London daffodil show'. In this country, 
many honors have been accorded him, including the Gold Medal 
of the Men’s Garden Club of America, and the Gold Medal for 
Achievement from the American Daffodil Society. 

Mr. Mitsch has made lasting contributions to the world of 
horticulture through his lifetime of daffodil research and prac¬ 
tice. Amateur gardeners, professional breeders, fanciers and 
exhibitors, all over this country and abroad, have profited by 
his work. His insistence that the fruits of his labor must have 
health and vigor as well as beauty and distinction, has raised the 
standards of daffodil-growing everywhere. He has literally put 
America on the world daffodil map. 

The quality of his productions and his own integrity in pur¬ 
suing his career have made him respected and admired wher¬ 
ever he goes. The genus Narcissus //as been forever enhanced 
by his devoted labors. 

It is with the greatest pride that the Garden Club of America 
awards the Medal of Honor to Grant Emerson Mitsch. 
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SERENDIPITY IN DAFFODIL BREEDING 

By Helen K. Link, Brooklyn, Ind. 

Twenty-five years ago my aim was to help nature produce a better 
bicolor trumpet than those already on the market. My observations had 
indicated that all bicolor trumpets were poor growers, very susceptible 
to basal rot, or not of show quality. 

In 1945 I chose Mrs. E. H. Krelage ic as a seed parent because of 
its robust growth and attractive cup. Although Fortune 2a is a member 
of a different division, 1 chose it as the pollen parent because of its color 
and its good growth habits. Both Mrs. Krelage and Fortune have a 
chromosome number of 2n 28 and arc tctraploid (4x). With this 
knowledge, one might anticipate a successful cross unless the gene 
arrangement on the chromosomes is so different that normal synapsis 
does not occur in meiosis. These parents have long records of awards, 
including First Class Certificate and Award of Merit. 

When the plant hybridizer chooses his stock for making crosses, he 
must remember that the traits of the parents arc apt to show up in the 
offspring, so naturally those daffodils with strong and desirable traits 
should be chosen. Nearly every daffodil has some trait the hybridizer 
would like to change if given the chance, but the one characteristic 
that the hybridizer should strive to produce in seedlings is vigor. 

Several factors are of importance in choosing the parents for a cross. 
Although the hybridizer may choose the best of stock available, linkage 
and crossing over may take place after the chromosomes have split 
during the prophasc of meiosis. When this occurs, strange and unex¬ 
pected characteristics may result. Dominant and recessive genes are 
also factors, as arc those that affect the viability of the seed. All those 
who have attempted hybridizing have had some well-developed, plump 
seeds that did not germinate when planted or that germinated and then 
died. This may have been due to dominance of lethal genes in the 
offspring. 

As Fortune has a Jong line of offspring, one can be fairly certain of 
its ability to produce viable seed. The pollen is abundant and has a high 
percentage of germination when tested under controlled conditions. 

From the cross of Mrs. E. H. Krelage x Fortune came two cultivars 
that had some outstanding characteristics. The one that had exception¬ 
ally thick substance, and clear clean color contrast between perianth 
and cup was named Towhee 2b; the other, which measured as a trumpet, 
was designated Tanagcr lb. The other siblings were mediocre, with 
long necks, drooping heads, or poor form in general. Although Tanagcr 
does not have the best of form in its perianth segments, it has excellent 
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color contrast and good substance and texture. It has been used as a 
parent in several crosses, which have not yet bloomed. There is hope 
of producing a good, rugged bicolor trumpet of show quality through 
its use as a parent. 

Although I was seeking a bicolor trumpet, Towhee seemed to have 
a number of good characteristics. After the supply of bulbs became 
large enough to share with others, some bulbs were sent to various 
parts of the country. In some areas Towhee did poorly and in others 
well. No reports of results were made for a few bulbs; I could only 
presume the bulbs were of no value in those areas. Perhaps the answer 
to poor growth lies in the environmental factor. I have purchased bulbs 
of well-known show varieties that produced flowers that could hardly 
be recognized and would never have won a ribbon of any kind on the 
show table in a season conducive to producing good-quality show 
material. For instance, My Love rates at the bottom of the list in my 
garden. In other areas of the country, it takes best of show award. 

Some of the crosses I have made were entirely unplanned. The blooms 
used were outstanding as l passed by with the hybridizing basket. This 
is the case of Pewee 3b, which came from a cross of Evening 2c x Dun- 
keld 2a. Both varieties had blooms of show quality, but little did I expect 
the result to be a 3b. The pod produced several seeds, but only one 
seedling survived the first winter and grew to maturity. Dunkeld came 
from Seraglio 3a x Killigrew 2a and Evening from a 2c seedling sclfed. 
In this case, Dunkeld must have carried the dominant short-cupped 
genes. 

Pcwce has a glistening white flat perianth with a sheen that is difficult 
to describe. The cup is short and ruffled, edged with a fine line of soft 
apricot, and the eye is a deep apple green. In a good or bad season 
every flower holds its head high as if begging to be observed. It is a late 
bloomer and is about the same size as Fairy Circle. The lasting quality 
is far above average. 

Often the unplanned events give us the most pleasure. Yes, serendipity 
is present in the world of the daffodil breeder! 


When our daughter came home for Christmas she took one look at N. 
viridiflonis, blooming on a sunny windowsill, and said “What is thatV' 
When I told her it was a daffodil she said “Well, it may be, hut to me it 
looks like something you made out of little blades of grass.’' 

-—Jane Birchfield 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1968 SEASON 

DAFFODILS IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

By David R. Joslyn, Woodstock, III. 

We were tremendously surprised to have our first blossom on the 
first day of April (at least 10 days early). We lament the apparent 
lack of enthusiasm for daffodils in our state, particularly in the extreme 
north. I am often asked if I was named “Daffy Dave” before or after 
the daffodils. Unfortunately, I seem to enthuse over quantity rather 
than quality. I started by being given a few bulbs, and they, with 
apparently no care, started to increase. I used to pick a bouquet on 
May 1st year after year and give it as a May Day present. Later, thanks 
to Mrs. Pratt of Little England Daffodil Farm, I learned that this 
daffodil was White Lady. This year I had something like 2,500 to 3,000 
flowers, although I had given away many bulbs. 

As we have no daffodil show in our area, my comments will be 
concerned mainly with my own collection. 1 have daffodils in two loca¬ 
tions, one my garden in town which has the choice specimens, and the 
other, a retreat in the woods where we have scattered daffodils at 
random. I started with the idea that in the woods I could eventually 
pick as many blooms as desired with no thought of diminishing supply, 
and this dream has been more than realized. Annually we open our 
woods for a “daffodil walk,” and are pleased with the many visitors, 
who come to sec not only our favorite flowers but also the unusual 
wildflowers that abound. This year we gave skunkcabbage to the Ladies 
Garden Club, and they won a blue ribbon as well as the Creativity 
Award for their table at the International Flower Show in Chicago. 

The earliest wildflowers in our woods are hepatica, bloodroot, and 
Dutchmans-breeches; then follow yellow violets, jack-in-the-pulpit, a 
few white trillium, shootingstars, mandrakes, and many others. Here 
I am, away from my daffodils! Our daffodil blooms were profuse, but 
some of my choice ones did not do too well. Accent failed to bloom. 
Pristine was so-so. Festivity was excellent, and as a whole Grant Mitsch’s 
varieties did very well. 

In our woods blooms were abundant. We first planted bulbs in the 
woods only, but when we saw how wonderful they were, we planted a 
hillside at a curve in the road. We planted King Alfred and “Jonquilla 
Nell,” and then a half bushel of Dick Wcllband from The Daffodil 
Mart. At first they were sparse but now we have more than 2,500 
blooms. Our neighbors drive the road to see the display. Our rather 
cool spring prolonged our season and as some of the daffodils are on 
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a north hillside we have a long season anyway. It is hard to say which 
varieties excelled, mostly old favorites in profusion. Mitsch’s seedlings 
were outstanding. Actaea, Mary Copeland, both white and yellow 
Cheerfulness, Selma Lagerlof, Fortune, Kansas, La Argentina, and 
Twink did well. Texas as usual blasted, also “Albus Plenus Odoratus.” 
It did blossom in 1967 and was worth the years we nursed it. One bed 
of Laurens Koster failed after many years to bloom. My biggest quan¬ 
tity is, of course, “Miscellaneous.I am particularly partial to doubles, 
and Mary Copeland lived up to expectations both in bloom and 
fragrance. 

At one time we had more than 400 varieties, but now we have less 
than 150 that we can identify, although the total blossoms have increased 
greatly. My hobby is giving bouquets of daffodils, and if a person is 
not at home wc leave the flowers in a can of water with no note, as the 
recipient will know who is the donor. 

Actually, we have few ADS members in northern Illinois. Orville Fay, 
at Northbrook, has left us for iris and hcmcrocallis, and Hubert Fischer 
is ending a year as president of the American Iris Society. One year we 
enjoyed a visit to his garden at Hinsdale; also, to that of Frank Winters, 
who will be remembered by the older convcntioners. 

Wc have convinced many of our neighbors to try a few bulbs and 
most of them have had excellent results. We were more than pleased 
with the 1968 season and, incidentally, enjoyed the Portland Convention 
and were really gratified to see Grant Mitsclvs marvelous flowers. 

DAFFODILS IN A MARYLAND GARDEN 

By Marie Bozievich, Bethesda, Md. 

A long spring brought outstanding growth and bloom to my garden 
this year. The weather became warm early in the year and started every¬ 
thing growing in record time. There was a lack of rainfall in March and 
early April which made it necessary to water copiously. However, the 
size and substance of the flowers at blooming time and the tall, sturdy 
stems amply repaid this gardener for the extra work. During May and 
early June it rained almost every day and the weather remained cool. 
Resulting growth was extremely vigorous, the foliage remaining green 
into July. 

Stars of the season were: 

Lemonade: magnificent flowers on strong tall stalks, vigorous foliage 
and a bountiful harvest of bulbs. 

Silken Sails: unbelievably beautiful—like a dream. 

Bella Vista; one of my favorite varieties—a tailored 3b with a very 
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precise band of red on a creamy cup; extremely vigorous plant with 
many strong bloom stalks well above the foliage. 

Dove: a lovely white single-flowered 7b, a favorite each year, 

Honeybird: better than Lunar Sea in my garden, and very healthy. 

Precedent: not as pink as in the preceding two years, but a wonderful 
plant and flower, with many bloom stalks. 

Irish Minstrel: magnificent this year—the weather must have really 
suited it. 

Limeade: cool and lovely, and one of the healthiest 2d’s. 

Perdita: precise and clean. 

Aircastle, Audubon, Coral Ribbon, Beige Beauty, and Eminent were 
outstanding. Maybe it is just that I like flowers from Division 3, because 
I remember with equal pleasure Benediction, Clogheen, Grcencastle, 
and Corofin. 

Slevecn was my best 2c. The blooms of Easter Moon were lovely, 
but the plants lacked vigor. Early Mist and Ardbane have been healthy 
and have given good bloom for many years. 

My best la’s were Golden Rapture and Viking, every bloom being of 
show quality. 

Many highly rated le’s do not do well for me. However, Vigil in¬ 
creases so fast and sends up so many bloom stalks that the blooms are 
not as large as they should be. White Prince and Empress of Ireland 
just stand still. Sometimes I feel lucky to keep them alive. 

The red-and-yellow color combinations include other favorites: 2a's 
Vulcan and Moncymorc (Harrogate is good for a late 2a), and the 
red-cupped jonquils Sweet Pepper, Finch, and Suzy. 

The red-and-whitc 2b’s and 3b’s are always vigorous and floriferous. 
Three that can be counted on for brilliant color arc Rockall, Avenger, 
and Accolade. 

Accent is my favorite pink. The cup is always deeply colored, regard¬ 
less of weather. Also, it is earlier than most pinks. 

Garden visitors are always interested in the large groups naturalized or 
planted in the borders. Lemnos, Ceylon, Kilworlh, and many others do 
well in these locations. A naturalized planting of Chiffon brought oh’s 
and ah’s from the ladies. The clear rose-pink of the cup carries well 
across the garden. 

Varieties blooming in my garden for the first time this year were 
mostly from “down under” and the blooms could not be considered 
typical. All arc growing well, however, and only one failed to bloom. 
Other new ones were all from Mitsch. 1 liked Irish Coffee, Cool Crystal, 
Grace Note and Old Satin. Of these, Grace Note remains in my memory 
most vividly—a delightful flower! 
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The season is not over until the bulbs have been dug and cleaned. 
This is the happy task that occupies the month of July. I find it very 
rewarding to handle the smooth firm bulbs, and to feel that my own 
good culture made them grow that way. It is exciting to unearth 
phenomenal increase on a new or treasured variety, and one feels like 
a millionaire when there is enough to plant a whole row, or to share 
with friends. 

This is the time to examine the bulbs closely and eliminate any 
incipient cases of basal rot or developing bulb flies. It is fun to get 
acquainted with the different sizes and shapes of bulbs. The various 
divisions of the daffodil family have bulb characteristics as unique as 
the flower shapes. You can spot a jonquil hybrid from the clustered 
manner in which the bulbs have multiplied. Bulbs from the triandrus 
division always seem to fall apart into firm round singles. Those from 
the poctaz group never seem to lose their roots, whereas the big 
trumpet triple-nosers never seem to have any. Bulbs from Divisions 3 
and 9 are usually slender, with 1-o-n-g necks. And, sad to say, bulbs 
from Divisions 2d and 2c must always be inspected for signs of basal 
rot (at least in my garden!) 

So ends a season, and we begin a new one as the now empty beds are 
tilled and prepared for fall planting. 

SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 

By Nancy W. Petersen, Greenwich, Conn. 

Something really different occurred for our daffodil season here in 
southern New England. Our season was easily 10 days early. Usually 
my garden in Greenwich, Conn., reaches its height from the first to the 
third of May, but at that time this year, it was definitely past. As far as 
I am concerned, the early season was a plus, as I was able to exhibit 
late-flowering miniature jonquil and triandrus varieties and win the 
Roberta C. Watrous medal. 

We have been warned in Greenwich in recent years that the date of 
odr show was too late and that most flowers would be past if the season 
was at all early. As it happened, this was the one year we have not 
held the Connecticut Daffodil Show in Greenwich because the annual 
meeting of the Garden Club of America took place here in mid-May. 
Incidentally, our last few shows have been far more interesting than 
those in former years which were held earlier in the season because the 
sections for later flowering varieties have been well filled, and most of 
us feel confident that the first of May is a good time any year as we 
have definitely been educated to keeping our llowcrs in the refrigerator, 
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either in the family one or in a special one for daffodils. On May 1 T 
Jane and Colby Chester took their outstandingly beautiful daffodils 
which had been refrigerated for several weeks to Islip, Long Island, 
where they won ADS ribbons including the Green Ribbon for a col¬ 
lection of 12 different varieties. 

As far as my flowers were concerned, I was particularly pleased with 
Hawera. It and another Hawera were the two flowers considered for 
the Best Miniature in the Hartford show. Both had five graceful, lovely 
flowers. Another outstanding variety in the area this year was Aircastle. 
Amy Anthony showed a very lovely one in the winning Carey E. Quinn 
collection in Hartford, and another Aircastle was Best in Show at Islip. 
The Gold Ribbon in Hartford went to Rev. John B. Shannon’s Rockall. 
His gorgeous flowers are always a great asset to the shows in this area, 
and his long trips from Westport Point, Mass., arc appreciated by show 
committees. I wish everyone could have seen his Golden Rapture. The 
color, substance, size, and beauty were outstanding. 

Many people have commented that they have problems with minia¬ 
tures. I have found several varieties that for a number of years have 
not only bloomed consistently but have increased vigorously. These 
miniatures are April Tears, Untie, and Stafford. 

I really have enjoyed this season! It began with the convention in 
Oregon, which was attended by 1 I persons from Connecticut. The 
great treat was visiting the bulb farms of Grant Mitsch and Murray 
Evans. The location of the Evans’ farm reminded me of Switzerland, 
only on a grander scale. I was thrilled by Mr. Evans’ daffodils growing 
in a tree, his hummingbirds, his rows of daffodils showing the results 
of each cross, and by his family’s generous hospitality. It was exciting 
to see Grant Mitsch’s flowers growing in the field. Then, later in May, 
I had the pleasure of welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Mitsch to Greenwich 
where they came to receive a medal from the Garden Club of America. 
They stayed in New Canaan with George Lee. There couldn’t have 
been a more perfect ending of a season for me! 

We hope you have enjoyed these glimpses into the daffodil 
seasons in various parts of the country. Nest year we plan to have 
reporters from other locations—would you like to be one of them? 
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Introducing 



Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, ADS Secretary 


Ruth Johnson, our new Secretary, is a native of Kansas City, Mo., and 
for the past 20 years has lived in Leawood. Knns., a suburban community 
adjacent to Kansas City on the Kansas side. Long enthusiastic about daffodils, 
in 1957 she called together interested growers and as a result the Greater 
Kansas City Daffodil Society was formed. In ADS she has served as Regional 
Vice President, Regional Director, and as a member of the Photography 
Committee. 

She writes: “My love for daffodils came from my mother: so at one time 
our combined gardens contained many of the very old to the more recent 
introductions. Culling out less interesting varieties is hard to do, but because 
of space (and back) 1 must limit myself to 150 varieties. , , , Our three 
sons are grown and are bringing their own sons back to the yard. The boys 
are amazed that such beauty can come out of what was their baseball, 
football, and basketball field. We are familiar with the saying “Behind every 
great man is a great woman.’ Behind me is an encouraging, cooperative, 
generous, and very patient husband.” 

Azaleas, iris, peonies, and roses are some of the flowers she enjoys in 
addition to daffodils. 
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OVER POLAR ICE TO A MILESTONE 

By Matthew Zandbergen, Scissenheim, Holland 

When the narcissus heralds the welcome arrival of spring the devotee 
gets an irresistible impulse to link up with daffodil friends, to compare 
seedlings, and to compete with flowers grown to perfection. This year the 
Far West Region of ADS cordially welcomed daffodil friends from every 
corner of the earth. It proved to be a real mecca for daffodil enthusiasts. 

Fortunately, my season was late, owing to a prolonged bout of cold 
weather, and 1 was able to attend the convention. We flew the polar 
route from Amsterdam-London to Seattle, and some 12 hours after 
takeoff we saw Mount Rainier majestically appearing through the clouds. 

At Portland the weather was kind to us. The next morning, Wells 
Knicrim with a band of helpers set out to Grant Mitsch’s place to 
collect flowers to be displayed in one of the convention rooms. He 
cordially invited me to join the party, and very soon we were warmly 
welcomed by Grant and Amy Mitsch, who proudly showed us their 
private showroom, where a host of excellent flowers were on view. On 
a table in the central part of the room, artistically arranged floral art 
was very much admired, particularly, a fine arrangement of Accent. 
This outstanding pink flower could well become a worldwide trade 
variety. Amongst the other line arrays I spotted Daydream, Luscious, 
and Dream Castle. On tiers around the walls of the showroom many 
striking flowers caught the eye. Obviously Grant’s season had passed its 
peak, as the late varieties dominated the show. We were really in the 
pinks, and I was “tickled pink” to see them appear in almost every 
division. It was well worth crossing the polar ice to sec Grant’s Mile¬ 
stone, a most unusual flower, with yellow perianth and a nicely frilled 
pink corona. It is appropriately named, as one might expect a new line 
of breeding from this flower. Besides the double Pink Chiffon, I saw 
a double pink seedling D61/1. A fine pink jonquilla, V74/2, and his 
pink lb, W6/4, were really impressive. I even saw a split corona pink 
(DED4/10) raised by Elisc Mitsch, which would have made Jack 
Gerritsen’s mouth water. Of the named varieties Rima took my fancy. 

Most enjoyable were the miniature seedlings, quite a few of them 
growing wild in the woods in their natural setting. 

A day or so later we paid Grant another visit with the convention 
bus tour, and we spent a little more time in the fields. Inca Gold was 
one of the varieties that impressed me particularly on this visit. Grant 
told me that it was Guy Wilson who really started him off in 1936, 
and it is almost incredible the progress he has made. He still sows 5,000 
to 25,000 seeds every year and has some 2,000 selected unnamed stocks 
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for further trial, I have happy recollections of my memorable visits to 
Daffodil Haven; it was grand meeting Grant! 

We also made a trip to Murray and Stella Evans 5 hospitable eagle’s 
nest, high up in the mountains at Corbett. Although it was raining eats 
and dogs we did not waste much time in getting amongst the huge seed¬ 
ling beds. It was a consolation to think that the rain at least made the 
daffodils grow. The seedlings were grown in very long rows, and 
although cultivating some 50,000 Christmas trees takes up much of 
his time, Murray has his daffodils in fine shape. Everything looked 
spick and span. Murray allowed his vistors to take markers and mark 
the seedlings of their choice; at a most moderate fee he collects these 
at lifting time and posts them to the various addresses. This was a new 
idea to me, but I am sure the visitors very much appreciated this 
gesture, and many of them took advantage of the opportunity. 

Although the continuous rain prevented me from taking notes, i did 
like his reversed colored trumpet F-264/2, which later was selected 
best seedling in the daffodil exhibit at the hotel. His C-138 (2c) also 
drew much attention. F-285 (3b) was lovely, too, and a notable pink 
(3/3/2?) was very well balanced. Here and there I spotted some very 
fine doubles. After lunch when the weather lifted, we made an attempt 
to find the Evans’ place again, but w'e got lost and returned to Portland 
rather disappointed. 

The next day, after the convention was over, w ? e made a fine bus 
trip up the Columbia River Gorge and very much enjoyed seeing the 
wonderful waterfalls and the Bonneville Dam. As a contrast we visited 
Timberline Lodge surrounded by snow on Mount Hood. 

On the way home I saw the fine show in Washington, D.C., at the 
National Arboretum and also had a quick glance at The Garden Club 
of Virginia show in Charlottesville. I took off from Dulles Airport and 
arrived in London in time for the RHS main daffodil show with happy 
recollections of another very pleasant visit to the U.S.A. 

Wells Knierim has supplied a report on the popular voting in 
the various classes represented in the daffodil exhibit set up in 
the hotel. Leading varieties were: 

la: Viking, Kingscourt; lb: Descanso, Trousseau; 1c: Vigil, 
Empress of Ireland; Id: Lunar Sea, Nampa, Honeybird; 2a: 
Qrmeau, Quivira, Fireproof; 2b: Wahkeena, Accent; 2c: Olivet, 
Pristine, White Spire; 2d: Bethany, Daydream; 3a: Irish Coffee; 

3b: Aircastle, .Silken Sails, Redstart; 3c: Crystal River, Chinese 
White, April Clouds; 4: Enterprise, Double Event; 5a: Harmony 
Bells, Tresamble; 5b: Tuesday’s Child, Arish Mel!; 6a: Charity 
May, Willet, Satellite; 7a: Starfirc, Sweetness; 7b: Dainty Miss, 
Bunting; 8: Silver Chimes, Hiawassee; 9: Quetzal, Cantabile; 

10: N. triandrus alhus; II: Hillbilly. 
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MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By Poeticus 

We have only sympathy for the appeal from our Far West Region to 
drop the disparaging adjective from its title. It is no farther from Washing¬ 
ton to Los Angeles than it is from Los Angeles to Washington, but our 
regions along the Atlantic Coast do not suffer the indignity of being linked 
to the Far East. The Far West it may have seemed in the days of President 
Jefferson and Kit Carson, but there has been some improvement in com¬ 
munication and transportation since the days of the covered wagon. 

However, we feel that other regions have equal cause for complaint 
and that the practice of naming most of our regions after points of the 
compass is confusing and prosaic. Thus the Midwest Region is east of the 
Central Region, the Northeast Region is southwest of the New England 
Region, and the Southwest Region is east of the Far West Region. These 
directions have meaning only if you live in the Middle Atlantic Region where 
the Society was formed. 

A little thought will suggest titles which are more descriptive and attrac¬ 
tive. To expand the discussion, we offer the following: 

New England — No change 
Northeast — Tri-State 
Middle Atlantic — No change 
Midwest — Great Lakes 
Central — Plains 
Southeast — South Atlantic 
vSouthern — Gulf 
Southwest — Panhandle 
Far West — Pacific 

>!i * # 

The Johnny Appleseeds of this world are a rare breed, and we are 
fortunate that the daffodil has a friend with the means and enthusiasm to 
make large plantings solely for public enjoyment. The gift of 20,000 
daffodil bulbs that flowered last spring along a drive in Central Park was 
not the first time that New York City has benefited from the generosity 
of Mrs. Albert D. Lasker. In other years daffodils have appeared in large 
numbers near the United Nations Headquarters and in the flower beds 
that divide Park Avenue. 

Twenty thousand daffodils make quite a showing, but Mrs. Lasker’s love 
of daffodils cannot be satisfied by merely lining a park drive for a quarter 
of a mile. As chairman of the Salute the Seasons Fund for a More Beau¬ 
tiful New York Committee, Mrs. Lasker has asked the public to contribute 
$100,000 for the purchase and planting of a million daffodils in Central 
Park. We choose to believe that Mrs. Lasker will be successful in her 
campaign, and, if she is, New York’s Central Park should be the daffodil 
showplace of the world. Contributions are tax deductible and may be sent 
to the committee at either 866 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017 

or 101 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10013. 

+ * * 
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Babies are not born into this world with an instinctive understanding of 
the difference between daffodil, narcissus, and jonquil. Nor does it seem 
to be part of the curriculum of any school with which we are familiar, 
although the Flower People of whom we are constantly reminded and who 
seem to have adopted the daffodil as the horticultural symbol of their 
dissidence may be passing the “truth” throughout Haight-Ashbury. It was 
surprising however to find one of the TV networks fumbling the subject. 
The lengthy list of “people who make this program possible” should not 
have snagged themselves on that one. 

It began in late March when Miss Barbara Walters of the Today pro¬ 
gram. which is aired on the NBC network each morning, flaunted what 
appeared to be a small trumpet and asked what it should be called. Her 
associates could not help her, and the problem was tossed to Roger Tory 
Peterson who was about to be interviewed. Peterson, who is the author of 
numerous books on birds and the editor of a series of field guides, could 
do no better than to assure several million viewers that the terms daffodil, 
narcissus, and jonquil were ‘‘vague, like dove and pigeon.” This interesting 
bit of etymology brought cries of outrage from the considerable number of 
ADS members who viewed the program. Offers to appear and explain the 
differences with live material were declined, although eventually the subject 
was brought up again on the air, and a something-less-than-satisfactory 
resolution of the problem was achieved with the assistance of a dictionary. 
It has been said that the truth crushed will rise again, but this may be the 
one exception that proves the rule. 


HERE AND THERE 

Tidbits from the Regions and Local Societies 

CENTRAL REGION (Mrs. L. F, Murphy, Regional Vice President) 

The May Newletter contains news of weather and shows, interesting 
short articles by Laura Sue Roennfeldt and Venice Brink, and a letter from 
Kay H. Beach concerning a project of the Daffodil Society of Greater 
Kansas City. Daffodils are being planted along a nature walk at the Agri¬ 
cultural Hall of Fame and National Center near Kansas City. It is hoped 
that later a historical planting can he developed, to include especially 
varieties of American origin. “We would like to eventually have all but the 
most expensive new sorts, and plantings that would illustrate the different 
classes, and some special plantings of varieties that are particularly at home 
in this region, so that people could learn that not all the yellow daffodils 
are King Alfred.” 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION (Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr. Regional 
Vice President.) 

In her first Newsletter the new RVP writes of many of the pleasures 
and problems of growing and showing daffodils, from spring to summer, 
fall, winter, and spring again, touching all with her enthusiasm. 
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The fall regional meeting will be on Sunday, Oct. 20, following the ADS 
Board meeting on Oct. 19. The place for both meetings is the Cascades, 
adjoining the Motor House, Williamsburg, Va. At the regional meeting Dr. 
Freeman Weiss will conduct a Weed Clinic in the morning, and the after¬ 
lunch speaker will be Edmund H. Harding. Board and other members from 
outside the Middle Atlantic Region are invited to attend. 


NEW ENGLAND REGION (George S. Lee, Jr., Editor.) 

Mr. Lee reports on the Garden Club of America award to Grant Mitsch; 
as host to the Mitsches he was included in some of the social events. The 
convention at Portland and the Connecticut State Show at Hartford are 
also reported, and a warning about daffodil fly is given. 

Varieties designated as “Miniatures” and as “Dwarfs and Intermediates” 
offered by The Daffodil Mart this year are listed on p. 6-7. and a letter 
from Walter Stagg of Broadleigh Gardens is quoted, for the benefit of mem¬ 
bers who have had difficulties getting bulbs of the smaller varieties. 

Members outside the New England Region (and adjoining parts of New 
York State) who wish to receive the New England Region Newsletter may 
subscribe by sending $1.00 to Mr. Lee for a one-year suhscripition (three 
issues.) 


MIDWEST REGION (Mrs. Goethe Link, Editor) 

Five shows in the Region are reported in some detail, four in Ohio and 
one in Indiana. The Midwest Regional Show at Cincinnati included several 
timely exhibits. One featured numerous labels with suggested uses and 
instructions for making. One combined drawings and fresh flowers to illus¬ 
trate the RHS Classification and the distinguishing features of each division, 
A high school science class presented “The Forest Floor,” an example of 
the balance of nature, with notes and comments accompanying a display 
in a glass case. 

A new local daffodil society was formed in a suburb of Columbus, Ohio, 
It has been named the Central Ohio Daffodil Society. Mrs. Reginald Blue is 
Chairman of the group; Mrs. Richard Bell is Vice Chairman. 

•v ,*• 

V V -v- 

The Westchester (N.Y.) Daffodil Society was one year old on April 7. 
196K. Most of its 25 members also belong to ADS. This spring, instead of 
producing its own show, the group arranged trips to Connecticut and Long 
Island shows and visits to gardens featuring daffodils. 

Members prepared an educational display of blooms illustrating the 
daffodil classification, and this was shown at meetings of six local garden 
clubs. Eight wood blocks with test tubes provided places for each of the 
subdivisions of the classification, plus a pink 2b. a multiflowered double, 
and three miniatures. Rubber tube covers held the stems in place, and a 
member's extra refrigerator reduced the need for replacing blooms between 
showings. At the show of the Garden Club of Mamaroneck the exhibit 
was given a special prize. 
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A FAMILY TAZETTA SHOW 

By William O. Ticknor, Falls Church, Va , 

On a warm Saturday in mid-April I decided to see how many varieties 
of tazettas I had and how they compared with one another. This led 
to a dinner-table flower show judged by three competent growers, each 
with 13 or 14 years of experience at daffodil shows. This was, however, 
a tazetta show and included tazetta doubles and anything else with 
tazetta ancestry. 

Cut blooms with names on their stems were put in bottles, and the 
judges were called in. Twenty-one blooms faced the judges. The largest 
individual florets were the two on Martha Washington. Some people 
do not care for this variety because it does not look like a tazetta; it 
was, in appearance, two rather nice 3b’s on one stem. It had smooth, 
very white perianths and a nice bright-orange wire rim on well-shaped 
yellow cups. The well-known triandrus-tazetta. Silver Chimes, had the 
greatest number of flowers on one stem. My specimen had 12 crinkly 
white florets. 

Two entries, the Oregon Bulb Farms’ Golden Dawn and the Dutch 
variety Canary Bird, had yellow perianths and orange cups and were 
much alike. Golden Dawn was a little later blooming, had a shade 
smaller floret, was a little smoother, and had slightly brighter colors. 
Each had six florets, and both have been good doers. 

Nine of the entries were bicolors, but within this group there was 
considerable variation. Laurens Koster had five florets with orange cups 
and rumpled white perianths. Geranium had five florets that were some¬ 
what larger and had more contrasting orange and white colors. Its 
florets were somewhat disorganized. Similar to Geranium, but having 
yellow cups, was Mrs. Alfred Pearson with four florets on a stem. Taller 
and having a better pose was L’Innocence, also with four florets. Tallest 
by far was Matador with a 22-inch stem that would have satisfied 
Matthew Zandbergen. It had five medium-sized florets, an excellent pose, 
and good color in a yellow cup with a red rim. Like Golden Dawn it 
is an Oregon Bulb Farms variety. It is fertile, at least in a greenhouse, 
and, 1 understand, it is the parent, with Harry Tuggle’s help, of some 
remarkable progeny. It is a most attractive flower. 

St. Agnes had two fairly large florets with good color and pose, but 
its perianth segments were at odds with one another. Well could P. D. 
Williams be proud of Pride of Cornwall for its magnificent perianths. 
To borrow a description from a Richardson catalogue, the perianths 
were “pure white with very round overlapping segments of beautiful 
substance and quality.” It had two florets and its shallow yellow cups 
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could have been brighter. 

A bit shorter in stem length and smaller in (lower size was La Fiancee. 
It had five florets, good color, and a certain informality. It is an old pet 
of Kitty Bloomer’s. Small but beautiful was Pango. (My panel of 
judges thought this should be on the ADS miniature list.) Smooth, over¬ 
lapping round perianth segments and a pale-yellow bowl-shaped cup 
made its two florets lovely to sec. 

This was not an ADS-Frank Sency approved show, so miniatures 
went right in with other tazettas. Seven inches tall with four small 
florets, Halingy had white perianths and pale cream cups. Its substance 
was thin and it did not last well. Angie was the same height and had two 
lovely all-white flowers; it had nice pose and texture. Keeping these 
small ones company were the two cyclamineus miniatures Quince and 
Jumblie. My judges were about to disqualify these two until 1 threat¬ 
ened to cut their allowances. The only known parent of Quince and 
Jumblie is Cyclataz, an 8, and besides, who ever heard of a cyclamineus 
with more than one flower on a stem? Both had rich yellow perianths 
and darker cups. Quince had the shorter cup and had three florets. 
Their perianths were sharply reflexed. Their pod brother, and a magnifi¬ 
cent miniature, Tetc-a-Tetc, had been too early for the show. An 
unregistered variety was the dark horse of the show. It had nine beau¬ 
tifully clustered white and cream florets on a 12-inch stem. This one we 
call “Charleston” as that is where it was given to Kitty Bloomer, who 
passed it on to us. It is an “old-timcy” southern tazetta without a hint 
of any other form. If it is hardy over the years it will be a fine addition. 

Rounding out the entries were three doubles. Two were Cheerfulness, 
a sport of tazetta Elvira, and Yellow Cheerfulness, the sport of Cheer¬ 
fulness. Identical except for color they had five or six small feathery 
balls to a stem. The New Zealand variety, Erlichccr, was the third. 
It had six pure-white balls that were a bit smaller than those of Cheer¬ 
fulness. The florets clustered into a nice pose. With me it has been a 
bit irrational as to its bloom time. Last year its buds were frozen out in 
mid-March; this year it bloomed in mid-April. 

Not all of my tazetta varieties made it to the show. Cragford, similar 
to Laurens Kostcr but with more florets, had finished blooming. Minia¬ 
tures Cyclataz, Hors d’Gcuvrc, N. x macleayi did not bloom this year. 
A new planting of Canaliculatus was just breaking through the ground 
at my show time. This variety seems to bloom here only when bulbs are 
new, but it is inexpensive and charming. Newly acquired Minnow, which 
should be on the miniature list, did not bloom, but its foliage augurs 
well for next year. 

Tall, white and orange Sparkling Eye, newly acquired from Holland, 
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had split its sheath but was not open enough for the show. Green 
Goddess, newly acquired from New Zealand and busy adapting to a 
reversal of seasons, made fine foliage but had no blooms. Two old 
favorites just missed the show. N. x intermedins, the jonquil-tazetta 
natural hybrid, was just unfurling its bright chrome-yellow florets. 
Faithful bloomer and always late, N. x bifloras, natural cross of a poet 
and a tazetta, was budding up nicely. It will have two crinkled, white, 
late late flowers. 

The judges each made separate decisions. My daughter, Susie, with 
a fine disregard for size, rated Charleston first, Pango second, and 
Martha Washington third. My son, Litchfield, selected in order, Martha 
Washington, Charleston, and Pride of Cornwall. My partner, Laura Lee, 
chose Pango, Charleston, and Geranium. On points, the nameless old 
southern variety “Charleston” took the Ticknor Tazetta Award of Merit, 
Close behind was the lovely small Pango; the large and colorful Martha 
Washington was third. Honorable mentions were plentiful. 

Our tazetta show was a great success. It generated much discussion 
and many comparisons, and we all knew more about our tazettas than 
we had ever known before. The poet daffodil ancestry was noted in all 
those that had red or orange cups. This poclaz mixture provided cold¬ 
hardiness as well. We all decided, too, that it would be difficult to have 
a sweeter smelling (lower show. 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

The new chairman of the Breeding and Selection Committee is 
Murray W. Evans, Corbett , Oreg., who will share with the editor 
the responsibility of selecting material for this column. 

Seed Offered 

Mrs. Goethe Link, Box 84, Brooklyn, Ind. 46111, will be glad to share 
her crop of seed from N. fernandesii with the first 10 members whose 
requests she receives. 

William O. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 22042, 
will receive additional requests for seed contributed by Mr. Fowlds and 
Mr. Culpepper as reported in the June issue. 

Pedigrees and Displays 

In the fall of 1966 Mr. J. S. B, Lea of Stourport, England, was trying 
to locate bulbs of certain old daffodil varieties for use in a special display 
the following spring. We were able to send him bulbs of Gallipoli. The 
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weather in 1967 prevented the display, but in 1968 it was possible to carry 
it out. Mr. Lea wrote: 

“I was able to stage the pedigree of Romance at the Royal Horticultural 
Society Daffodil Show on 18th and 19th April, which, of course, included 
flowers of Gallipoli from the bulbs you had sent me. The exhibit was 
awarded a Silver Findley Medal and attracted a considerable amount of 
attention.” 

I think this is an excellent idea for some of our daffodil shows, and by 
using “George” we would have the information we need to work it out, 

—Margaret Thompson 


D afjodi Is Sc If-Sterile ? 

At the Hybridizers’ Panel in Portland Dr. Throckmorton tried to make 
a point or raise an issue and the subject was passed over rather quickly. He 
indicated that most daffodils are self-sterile, and immediately got disagree¬ 
ment from the panel members. I was inclined to agree with him then and 
even more so now, for the following reason. 

This year T have harvested seed from several hundred blooms which 
1 hand pollinated, I did not pick off the ilow'er heads of the other blooms 
this year, but left them to see how many would “self.” I also observed 
that on practically every flower could be found a spider, which often 
built a web inside the cup, and must have taken pollen to the stigma. Of 
these five or six hundred blooms not hand pollinated only three set seed, 
which would indicate to me that the pollen on these three came from another 
flower, i also tried hand-selfing a total of 1 I flowers of 3 varieties and got 
no seed. -—Bill Pannill 

Growing Daffodils From Seed in Oregon 

Beds are constructed of 2 x 12 planks, 4 feet wide and 16 or 18 feet 
long, with V 2 -inch mesh galvanized screen (hardware cloth) covering the 
bottoms. They are filled to within 2 inches or so of the top with well 
pulverized soil from the fields. Four cubic feet of Canadian Blue Whale is 
throughly mixed into the top 6 inches of soil in each bed. If soil is too dry, 
beds are well watered a day or two before planting. 

Seeds are sown in rows about 8 inches apart, crosswise, which provides 
access to any lot from either side. Planted about 1 inch deep, density of 
seeds varies according to size of the lot and space available. Smaller lots 
are allowed more space, 20 per foot or less, while larger lots often are 
sown 100 per lineal foot. Such density is not recommended, but under the 
crowded conditions, many seedlings attain a diameter of 34 inch in 2 years, 

A mulch of 2 inches of sawdust is applied soon after planting and remains 
on the bed until the seedlings are lifted at the end of their second year’s 
growth. The mulch prevents wanning of the soil, retains moisture, and 
discourages weeds, but its most important functions is to prevent heaving 
during periods of alternate freezing and thawing in late winter and early 
spring after the tiny shoots have emerged. 

At the end of their second year, seedlings arc lined out in the field, stag¬ 
gered in the rows about 2 inches apart. Distance between rows is the same 
as for full-size bulbs, to facilitate cultivation by tractor. Bulbs are left down 
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for another 2 years, then lifted again and lined out singly in the rows 3 to 4 
inches apart. In this situation they remain for another two years, selections 
being made while blooming in their 6th year. 

More information on Blue Whale might be appreciated by those who have 
not tried it. If not available at your local garden supply store, write to: Acme 
Peat Products Limited of Canada . . , 687 Number 7 Road, R.R. 2. Rich¬ 
mond, B.C\ Mixed with any soil, it should eliminate the need for sand, 
bone meal, or any and all the various concoctions used by many gardeners. 
It will not burn if kept moist; in fact, some of our seedlings grow happily 
in pure Blue Whale in corners and a few other spots where mixing was not 
accomplished. 

In the Northwest, fewer seeds remain dormant for a year if planted soon 
after harvest. Some experiments will determine the best time to sow them 
in other climates. —Murray W. Evans 


SN OUTER DAFFODILS 

In the April 1, 1968, issue of the Journal de la Botaniquc of the Societc 
Royale de la Horticulture of Hareef, Dr. Inassi Ayoub, O.H.E., M.C.. V.M.H., 
presented an article on what he considers is a new race of Narcissus-, which 
he discovered in the remote Jarwah Valley of the Middle Atlas Mountains. 
Dr. Ayoub states that Narcissus snouieri is a polymorphic species in an 
active, almost agitated, state of expansion. Although N. snouteri in general 
combines the forms of both N. cychunineus and N. bulbocodiitm, subsp. 
obesus, which gives it a distinctly snoutish appearance, there is much varia¬ 
tion both in size and color. The basic N. snouteri ranges in color from 
primrose to pale green, but because of solar radiation and heteroploidy, 
chromosomatic changes have occurred. Dr. Ayoub described an octaploid 
type with blooms an amazing 4 feet tall and with a perianth width of 9Yh 
inches. Because of chromosome deletion of yellow pigments the perianth 
was sky blue and the snouted corona a deeper shade of the same color. 
Removing bulbs of one clone only, Dr. Ayoub preferred to leave the vege¬ 
tation in this remote valley undisturbed for further study in 1969. 

Note, The late spring rains of 1968 completely filled the basin of the 
newly constructed Jarwah Dam, The valley is now under 53 feet of water. 
This is considered a great loss to botanical science. The single surviving 
clone of N. snouteri has been registered with the Royal Horticultural Society 
under the name “April Fool,” 

O. W. Troinck 
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NOTES ON A CYCLAMINEUS 
BREEDING PROJECT 

By Matthew Fowlds, Salem, Oreg. 

My efforts to develop a strain of miniature cyclamineus hybrids 
easily reproduced from seed began in 1943. A single bulb of N. cycla¬ 
mineus was the seed parent, and a yellow trumpet, thought to be Golden 
Spur, was the pollen parent. Other varieties and species involved in 
later hybrids were Mite, February Gold, N. minor, and N. asturiensis. 
These were crossed with each other and also backcrossed to N, cycla¬ 
mineus in various ways. Subsequent crosses were made between the 
different hybrids by selecting bulbs from the progeny of one for the 
seed parent and a similar selection from another hybrid for the pollen 
parent. In all crosses between these hybrids, a cyclamineus hybrid 
entered the cross from both parents. In this way, a number of separate 
lots were obtained. The cyclamineus type of flower was predominant 
in each lot, but other plant characters were variable. 

At this stage, the work was continued, using a camcl’s-hair brush to 
pollinate the flowers. The pollen was transferred from one flower to 
another at random. The brush was used to pick up pollen from the 
stamens and brush it onto the stigma. The pollen adhering to the brush 
would be a mixture from several flowers. The procedure was repeated 
later to include late-blooming flowers and to give a second pollination to 
some of the older flowers, which would insure a better seed set in case 
the first pollination failed. This method of pollination was repeated on 
selected plants from the original cross for several succeeding generations. 

Observations on this series of miniature cyclamineus hybrids indicate 
that the bulbs increase slowly if at all from bulb division. The only way 
to get a rapid increase is from seed. When new crosses have been made 
with other daffodil varieties or miniature species there should be a good 
chance to find bulbs that multiply rapidly to form cultivars for those 
w'ho prefer more uniformity than is found in bulbs grown from seed. 

Because of the long favorable growing season in Oregon, a consider¬ 
able number of miniature daffodil bulbs will bloom in the third year of 
growth. This makes it possible to produce a new generation from the 
early blooming bulbs every third year and thus speed up the breeding 
and selection process. 

The seed that was offered for distribution to ADS members this year 
was harvested from several different lots, and the bulbs grown from it 
will show considerable variation, but individual bulbs selected from the 
Jot may be nearly homozygous for some characters. Breeding daffodils 
is a project that may readily be undertaken by amateurs who have a 
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little time for the work and a small plot of soil to grow the seedlings. 
When breeding projects are located in different sections of the daffodil¬ 
growing regions, new varieties may well be developed that are better 
suited to local soil and climatic conditions than are imported bulbs. 
Many strangers who saw these flowers in bloom were surprised to learn 
that anything like them was in existence. 


SYMPOSIUM REPORT FROM DUTCHESS COUNTY 


By Elizabeth T. Capcn, Symposium Committee 

Restricting a daffodil list to 25 varieties has entailed much soul searching 
and hair pulling on the part of many of our enthusiastic collectors and 
dedicated evaluators. Some have shared with us their travail, but none 
more fully than did Mr. Edmund Kauzmann, who grows 1500 named 
varieties, plus a goodly number of seedlings, in Dutchess County, N.Y. Mr. 
Kauzmann writes, “I submit this list is an unfair compromise; it has taken 
3 days of agony to select and whittle down what I should prefer to make a 
list of 300 varieties.” 

Here is the annotated ballot: 

1. April Tears: misnamed (should be May Joy). 

2. Arctic Gold: could just as well be Viking, Slieveboy, etc. 

3. Avenger: aside from Pomona, this is the only colored cup mentioned, 
perhaps because there are too many of them. 

4. Bethany: because I had to have a 2d, and this is the best. 

5. Chinese White: should be on everyone’s list. 

6. Daphne: this is to show no prejudice for the doubles. I grow about 56 
varieties but have not had the newest ones for three years. 

7. Dawn: because it is distinctive and delightful. 

K. Dove W'ings: to me prettier than Charity May, Garden Princess, and 
a host of other 6’s. 

9. Glenleslie: hate to slight 2c Ave and comely Pigeon, but this is the 
whitest 2c I have, whiter than Cloneen. 

10. Gold Crown: I like it better than Polindra, but hated rating it ahead of 
Brunswick and Coverack Perfection. 

1 1. Honeybird: this is my best Id, but T like Lunar Sea also. 

12. Luna Moth: chosen, of course, because I want to list a sulphur, but I 
have seedlings of Mitsch’s just as good, and hate to leave out Wilson's 
Moonstruck. 

13. Mustard Seed: I have listed a number of the little ones because I like 
them. I hated dropping the little Marionette, but this is more prolific 
and blooms longer. 

14. N. x biflonts : because it just about ends the season for me and seems 
so rewarding. 

15. N. poeticus recurvus : I grow about 28 poets, but somehow like this 
best, I should have liked to list a half dozen. 
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16. Orrneau: I should have liked to add Balmoral, Golden Torch, Rene do 
Chalons, St. Keverne, California, and especially Fawnglo to this list 
for 2a self-yellows. 

17. Pomona; don’t think I erred on this 3b. It is distinctive and does 
well for me. Its changing cup color delights me, but I do hate to 
eliminate all other 3a’s and 3b’s in its favor. 

In a later letter Mr. Kauzmann discusses this type in more detail: “Should 
you have reservations respecting Pomona, I might make Bithynia my sub¬ 
stitute. It has proved superior to both Aircastle and Coloratura in vigor 
and reliability over the years. However, these last two varieties may just 
be slower than Bithynia in acclimating. I listed Pomona ahead of any of 
these because it colors well for me and seems more distinctive than many 
more popular varieties. I enjoy observing the center of its flat cup changing 
from yellow through apricot to a clean light green, while the orange rim 
deepens its shade. It has been healthy, vigorous, and reliable in my climate.” 

18. Rima: this is the only (real) pink of some 160 named varieties I grow 
(including three doubles). One of my best is an unnamed Mitsch 3b 
seedling that fails to multiply. I would have liked to list 25 pinks 
worth growing. 

19. Silver Chimes; my only tazetta. Would like to add Golden Dawn, 
Orange Wonder, Pride of Holland, and Early Splendour. 

20. Snipe: because it’s small, early, tloriferous, long-blooming, and different. 

21. Sweetness: this could just as well read Golden Incense. 1 hate leaving 
out 7’s: Waterperry, Bobbysoxer, Tittle-Tattle. 

22. Verdin: I list this because it is the only one of the new reverse bicolors 
I have or have had for three years. I understand there are some even 
better ones on the way. 

23. Vigil: I hated leaving out Brussels, Cantatrice, Fairy Dream, Glacier, 
White Prince, and Maiveroe. Empress has so far not enchanted me. 

24. Woodgreen: could just as well have shown My Love, but this gives 
me more flower. 

Later: “If this had to be replaced, I believe Trousseau would be my 
choice. It is earlier, lasts longer, and is more prolific than the others. I 
resisted listing it originally only with great difficulty, along with Balmoral, 
Cora Ann, Merry Bells, Rose Caprice, and Vulcan.” 

25. Xit: I have trouble with this, as rabbits or deer mistake its foliage for 
grass. Hope it poisons them. 

Mr. Kauzmann was but one of many to protest the request to name one 
only, but his solution was original. He chose Arctic Gold, with the explana¬ 
tion: “This is because I have been brain-washed (by daffodil literature) 
into believing it would have to be a trumpet, and if a trumpet, a yellow one. 
Actually, my favorite changes each year and several times in a season. But 
I always find great pleasure in having Cobweb by me on the coffee table 
in its season.” 

I guess he really was brain-washed, because when offered the chance to 
admit publicly to the more novel choice, he stayed with the yellow trumpet. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM IHE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Members are invited to inspect the inside back cover of the Journal which 
from now on will list the various services, materials, and publications that 
the Society offers. Having this information in one place should provide an 
instant answer to many questions. Suggestions for improving the page will 
be welcome. It has not seemed necessary to note that inquiries regarding 
awards and approved shows, registration of new varieties, schools, and so 
on, should be directed to the chairman of the appropriate committee. 

Committee chairmen are listed annually in the June Journal. 

* # * 

Special mention should be made of the fact that the new binders for the 
Journal, which were described in the March issue (p. 137), are now in 
stock. Orders accompanied by checks for $3.00 for each binder will be filled 
at once. The number of orders received following the original announcement 
suggests that this item will be in steady demand. It is about the only way a 
file of Journals can be kept in sequence and in good condition. 

Ot * 

The growing number of state and local daffodil societies has been noted 
before. The ADS so far has not laid down any rules by which these 
societies might affiliate with the national organization. Probably less than half 
their members are also members of the ADS. There are many individuals 
who enjoy the personal associations that a local society affords but who have 
little or no interest in a distant and more impersonal organization. However, 
among those who arc members of a local organization, but who do not 
belong to ADS, there should be a good many prospects for new members. 
This office has been instructed to solicit their memberships, as their interest 
in daffodils has already been shown, A soft-sell campaign is planned for 
later this year. 

The solicitation will require lists of members of each of the local daffodil 
societies. Groping blindly for such lists is certain to be slow and frustrating. 
Each local society doubtless has some ADS members in its ranks and prob¬ 
ably among its officers. If those who read these paragraphs and are in a 
position to do so will send in lists of their members, or tell us from whom 
they may be obtained, it will ease our task, and it should result in a sub¬ 
stantial increase in our membership. Don’t assume that someone else will 
do it in your own society. We will try to be at our persuasive best, and the 

offer of a free copy of Peter Barr's booklet should be a strong inducement. 

« ![! * 

The December Journal fares badly in the Hood of Christmas mail and is 
not likely to be delivered until after the holidays, even if mailed early in 
December, so this is our last chance to remind members that memberships 
and some of our publications listed on the inside back cover make welcome 
gifts lor friends and relatives who have a weakness for daffodils. 

George S. Lee, Jr. 
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M1SCLASSIFIED DAFFODILS 

The Classification Committee will consider complaints of “misclassified” 
daffodils, will screen them, and forward those it considers justified and 
valid to the RHS Classification Committee for consideration. Please send 
information concerning varieties you consider misclassified to the Chairman, 
Mrs. J. Robert Walker, P.O. Box 1264, Martinsville, Va, 241 12. 

FALL BOARD MEETING 

The Board of Directors will meet on Oct, 19 at Williamsburg, Va. 

SYMPOSIUM PROGRESS 

Our new Symposium plan is well launched. To succeed, we need many 
reports and thoughtful reports. To that end, regional symposium commit¬ 
tees have been formed—to compile regional reports—but now, to “get out 
the vote.” We arc keeping score by state and region. In mid-July, the West 
Coast leads in percentage of returns, but the Middle Atlantic and Central 
Regions are closing in fast. Some members have offered bulbs to the 
winning regional team, to encourage maximum returns. We welcome more. 
Do you have a bulb to offer? 

Promptness, which wc appreciate, and numbers would mean nothing 
without the obvious high quality of these reports. It is evident that many 
ADS members are searching their souls and will benefit personally from 
this contribution to the Society. Elsewhere in this issue we share with you 
one report that reveals by chain-of-consciousness the agony of one collector. 

We do seek your report. It will help you twice to send it—once as you 
evaluate your collection, and then when you know our compilation includes 
yours. 

Actuary John Larus will serve as vice chairman and chief compiler of 
your votes. We expect to report in the March Journal, when you are planning 
your next garden. Elizabeth T. Cafen 


Especially For //7S Lovers! 

AIS membership brings you. 

• What Every Iris Grower Should Know: beautiful hand¬ 
book on ail kinds of irises, their culture, color, awards 
and details of many AIS activities you can enjoy. 

• The Hu!Irtin: each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing, helpful articles, variety reports, iris information , 

• Invitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 
iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world. 

• All this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more. 

FOR ONLY $S A YEAR 

• GARDEN IRISES—the complete, authoritative refer¬ 
ence on every iris subject . 57,95 

JOIN (IS NOW' 

The AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY, 2237 Tower Grove Blvd, St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
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HAWERA 

The breeder of this deservedly popular miniature. Dr. W, M. Thomson, 
tells the story of its origin and naming in an article "Hybrids of the Smaller 
Daffodils,” published in the Journal of the Royal New Zealand Institute 
of Horticulture in January 1942. Dr. Thomson attempted crosses using as 
many of the small species and forms as he could secure. Under the heading 
“Jonquilla” he writes: 

. . My outstanding success with it was to produce N. x Hawera. This 
was one of my very early attempts. I used pollen of N. triandrus albus on 
a number of flowers. There were 70 seedlings of which 69 were jonquils 
and only one showed the cross. 1 liked it so much that I tried many times 
over a longish period of years to reproduce it; grew jonquils in pots and 
emasculated all the flowers: capsules formed and sometimes ovules would 
swell up, but the capsules withered and the ovules became ghosts; a black 
coat would form but shrivelled, never a fat shiny seed . . . 

‘W. x Hawera was sent to Wislcy for trial and I was notified that the 
Daffodil Committee of the R.H.S. had seen it and considered that it was 
equivalent to N. triandrus pulchellits, I tried to import this plant but was 
sent a collected, small-flowered form of N. bulbocodium. This took years 
to flower so 1 have not seen pulchellits. Hawera evidently took kindly to 
Wisley and seems to do much better there than in its birthplace. After 
nearly ten years it was put up for trial at the London Daffodil Show, was 
given an A.M., and rechristened Hawera, as it was recognized to be differ¬ 
ent from pulchellits . Its A.M. is for a plant suitable for alpine house cul¬ 
ture. Within the last few years 1 have flowered a number of triandrus 
seedlings of much the same character, which I am sure are due to the 
pollen of /V. jonquilla, but I cannot swear to the cross. They are taller 
than Hawera, some are yellow seifs but others have the paler edge to the 
trumpet that is seen in Hawera! Hawera seems to be a mule, but it is just 
possible that its pollen has caused N. triandrus calathimis to seed. There 
are four or five seedlings coming on that may settle that question.” 


HEMEROCALLIS 

(Day lilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful tlower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Three quarterly journals and a large yearbook filled 
with informative data on varieties, culture, performance 
and progress. Many Round Robins open to participation. 



ONLY $5.00 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Lewis B. Wheeler, Secretary 
Box 458 

Crown Point, Indiana 46307 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky , 


The daffodil season has gone but fabulous memories linger. Exactly 
one week before the Kentucky State Show there was a snow ranging in 
depth from 11 to 17 inches covering the western part of the state. One 
week later daffodils of fine quality appeared on the show tables. What other 
flower can accomplish this? 

“George,” the Daffodil Data Bank, was found to be most helpful to 
amateurs interested in hybridizing. Recently Dr. Throckmorton has re¬ 
ceived a list from a grower in Tasmania who, apparently, is the registrar 
for the varieties from New Zealand and Australia. Five to six hundred 
varieties, many with parentages given, will be added from this source. 

George can present some very interesting information. He tells us that 
most colored cups with a paler edge, as found in Blarney, Salome, and 
Entreaty, have their backgrounds in White Sentinel, Mitylene, or Sea Shell. 
George also tells us that these three parents were three seeds in a single 
seed pod harvested by the late Reverend Mr. Engleheart. The parentage is 
unknown, but the inhibitor gene or whatever is contained therein is effec¬ 
tively appearing in great-great-grandchildren. 

Our two Kansas members have given us some excellent suggestions. Both 
Grace Parks of Ottawa and Ethel Martin of Lawrence stressed the value of 
windbreaks and the need to water plants after the blooming season has 
finished. Miss Martin reported that some old and neglected plantings gave 
a fine array of bloom. Mrs. Parks took time to give a report on some of her 
very best performers. Dove Wings did better than Charity May; Aranjuez 
and Courage were excellent, as were Ormeau, Limelight, and Irish Charm. 
Bushtit was most attractive. Little N. jonquilla caught the eye of the passing 
public. Gay Time proved to be the best double; Hugh Poatc was a very nice 
garden variety. Finally, three stems of Stoke in a vase gave her great 
pleasure. 

Dot Clem of Staunton, Va., reported seeing a sign in a suburban area of 
Atlanta, Ga., reading “Smyrna — the Jonquil Town.” Surely, some reader 
could enlighten us about this title. Mrs. Clem made an excellent planting 
last autumn, with 25 varieties representing nearly every subdivision in the 
classification. 

Polly Brooks of Richmond, Va., gave an exciting report on her miniature 
varieties in bloom. A specially prepared bed contained 8 species and 11 
named varieties from Div. 1, 6, and 8. 

Our Virginia members always give us something delightful to read. Frank 
Seney of Newport News related his success in interesting his two sons in 
daffodil growing and showing. If more youngsters could be taught the 
wholesome recreation in gardening projects, there would be greater adult 
interest in years to come. Do try to encourage children in the art of daffodil 
growing! How about setting aside a children’s division in our daffodil shows? 
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Sonic of the Robin members were fortunate in attending the convention at 
Portland, Oreg. Frances Armstrong of Covington, Va., wrote: “I must tell 
you about the miniatures on the West Coast. Their stems are so tall that 
they don’t even look like miniatures. Grant Mitsch had long rows of Pixie 
and Pixie’s Sister all in bloom. Also others, of course, but he has so many 
flowers that I came away utterly confused. Later we were in a perfectly 
beautiful daffodil display garden near Victoria, B.C., owned by Grace and 
Pierre Tinip, both concert musicians. There they take orders for all kinds 
of Dutch bulbs which they have planted around their home in a naturalized 
setting. Bulbocodiums bloomed there in great drifts. There was a large 
clump of Canaliculutus in full bloom—-no extra foliage—although Mrs. 
Timp admitted some years it ‘could he a little difficult.’ TV. rupicola . TV. 
scaheruhis, TV. triandnis albus, TV. iriandrus concolor, TV. watieri, and TV. 
cyclamineus were tucked in little pockets here and there and happily 
blooming away. Furthermore, the same daffodils stay in bloom for months 
in that cool, consistent climate. They said, for example, they got three or 
more months of Peeping Tom. which is one of their most enduring bloomers. 
All the flowers out there have such tall, stiff stems. Even the doubles stand 
so straight; there is no flopping around of stems or foliage as there is here. 
And, of course, the blooms are larger and of deeper color. At the end of 
the convention Dr. Throckmorton said that going home to see our own 
flowers would ‘be like emptying the ashtrays the morning after a party’ and 
that is about the way it was!” 


THE 1968 ADS DAFFODIL SHOWS 

By Franklin D. Seney, Awards Committee Chairman 
To the 1968 Show Committees: 

This is actually the end of the 1968 daffodil show report. Before writing 
these opening remarks, 1 wanted to wait until all information regarding the 
38 shows w'hich offered ADS awards this year had been summarized. It 
was a strange season. Very few shows were canceled, but many struggled 
under adverse conditions caused by cold too late or warmth too early. My 
congratulations to all of you who helped to put on shows. It takes an 
unconscionable amount of time, and not. infrequently difficulties are en¬ 
countered. Nevertheless, you all persevered, and 1 am sure you have drawn 
from your activities a great measure of satisfaction. 

I would like to extend to all show committees my deepest thanks for 
your complete cooperation in implementing the new rules of the Society 
regarding show schedules and awards. It was not always easy to make room 
in schedules that were already full, but all of you did it. I look forward to 
the next season as entailing considerably less effort on both our parts. 

To the 1969 Show Committees: 

If your show for next year will be held in March, you may wish for it 
to be listed in the December 1968 Journal , If so, please notify the Awards 
Chairman at 308 Longwood Drive, Newport News, Va. 23606 of the 
name of your show, the date, its location, and the name and address of the 
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person to contact for information. This information must be received at 
the above address on or before Oct. 10, 1968. If your 1969 show is sched¬ 
uled for April or May, the information should be sent to the above address 
on or before Jan. 10. 1969. 

Congratulations to the 1968 winners of the Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal 
as follows: Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson at La Canada, Calif.; Mrs. H. 
deShields Henley at Hampton, Va,; Mrs. H. E. Stanford at Nashville. Tenn.; 
Mrs. Ralph Henry at Siloam Springs, Ark.; Mrs. Philip Adams at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. Steve C. Moldovan at Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Owen W. Hartman 
at Chambersburg, Pa.; and Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Anthony at Hartford, 
Conn. 

Congratulations also to the 1968 winners of the Roberta C. Watrous Silver 
Medal, who were: Mrs. Betty Barnes at Conway, Ark.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice C. Abercrombie at Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. VV. S. Simms at Nashville, 
Tenn.; and Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr. at Hartford, Conn. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: The Southern California Daffodil Society's Show 
on March 2 and 3 was again the curtain raiser for the 1968 season. It was 
an auspicious beginning, with high quality flowers, many exhibitors from a 
wide area, and 30 entries in the seedling class. There were many good blooms 
of Galway and a very good one of Ardour, the runner-up for best in show. 
The Gold Ribbon was won by Mrs. Serena Brett with Revelry. Mr. C. K. 
Dorwin repeated his success of last year by wanning the Rose Ribbon, this 
time with his seedling No. 341, Binkie x Daydream. He also won the Rcd- 
White-Blue Ribbon with five of his seedlings. Mr. Bill Roese won the 
Miniature Gold Ribbon with a specimen of N. cyclamineus, and the Silver 
Ribbon. Mrs. Kenneth Anderson received the White Ribbon for three stems 
of Erlicheer, and Mrs. George Scott was the recipient of the Green Ribbon. 

Albany, Ga.: This show on March 9 was preceded by a long cold spell 
coupled with a lack of rainfall, the harbinger of what was to come elsewhere. 
However, the Daffodil Garden Club of Albany decided to go ahead with the 
show even though the bulk of the horticultural exhibits would be garden 
varieties. They report that it was a real educational experience, not only for 
new members of the club but also for the more experienced ones. Mrs. Hack 
Smith was a quadruple winner, receiving the Gold Ribbon for Rustom Pasha, 
the White Ribbon for 3 stems of Trevithian, the Purple Ribbon for a collec¬ 
tion of trumpet varieties, and Ihe Silver Ribbon. 

Birmingham, Ala.: Uncooperative weather in the South continued for 
this show on March 13 and 14. There were 28 days of below-normal tem¬ 
perature preceding it, plus rain and hail two days before the show. In spite 
of this, exhibits were staged in the Maroon Ribbon and Lavender Ribbon 
classes, of which Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Thompson were the winners. 
The theme of the show was “The Call of Spring,” and even if Mother 
Nature was a little deaf, the daffodils revealed their hardy constitution. The 
Thompsons were also the winners of the Gold Ribbon with Kitty, the 
Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. trianchns aibttx , the White Ribbon with 
Ninth Lancer, the Purple Ribbon, the Red-White-Blue Ribbon, and the 
Silver Ribbon. 

Conway, Ark.: The daffodil scene then shifted west. Visitors to this show 
of the Arkansas Daffodil Society, held on March 23, were greeted with pots 
of daffodils, and there were several daffodil plantings around the city to 
stimulate interest, An educational exhibit showing the RHS divisions and 
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subdivisions was featured. There were I 14 seedlings in the show. The 
winner of the Gold Ribbon was Mrs. Charles Dillard with Nuage. Mrs. 
Dillard also received the Lavender Ribbon, Mrs. Betty Barnes was awarded 
the Roberta C. Watrous Silver Medal for her collection of 12 miniatures, 
plus the Miniature Gold Ribbon for her Jumblic and the Silver Ribbon. 
Mrs. O. L. Atkinson received ihe White Ribbon for three stems of Kings- 
court and also the Rose Ribbon. Mrs. Doyle Milner won the Purple Ribbon 
for a collection of cyclamineus varieties, and Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr. won 
the Maroon Ribbon and the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. 

Macon, Go.: The unseasonal weather in the South did not abate, and the 
Monday before this show opened on March 14 there was a hailstorm that 
wreaked havoc on the show blooms. Last year cold weather forced cancel¬ 
lation of the Macon show, but this time the House and Garden Club 
decided to go ahead. They sent back several awards, but their show was 
graced with some outstanding exhibits, nonetheless. Mrs. M. D. Hodges won 
the Gold Ribbon for her Nampa, the Maroon Ribbon with a fine collection 
of reverse bicolors, and the Red-W'hite-Blue with an equally good exhibit. 
Mrs. Alfred Sams was the recipient of the Silver Ribbon and won the Rose 
Ribbon for her seedling No. B 101; Mrs. Kenneth Dunwody received the 
W'hile Ribbon for 3 stems of Cantatrice. The show included a demonstration 
of the process of drying daffodils that seemed to be of great interest to the 
public. 

La Canada, Calif.: This show, like the one at Santa Barbara, included 
interesting classes for potted daffodils. It had extensive educational exhibits, 
consisting of informational material, a display of diseased and healthy bulbs 
growing in pots to illustrate things to be avoided, and hand-drawn illustra¬ 
tions displayed on trellises depicting the 1 1 divisions of daffodils as classified 
by RHS. Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson received the Carey F. Quinn Silver 
Medal for an illustrious collection of 24 varieties. She also won the Silver 
Ribbon, the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. jonquilla, ant! the Lavender 
Ribbon with N . jonquil la, N. triandrus albas, N. x tenuior, N. axturiensis, 
and N. scaberulus. Mr. Bill Roese received the White Ribbon for his three 
specimens of Festivity and also the Rose Ribbon for his 2d seedling from a 
seedling x N. cyclamineus. 

Dallas , Tex.: The Texas Daffodil Society Show was held on March 16 and 
17 as a part of the Dallas Flower and Garden Show. The Committee decided 
to go ahead with their portion of the show in spite of weather which must 
have been unusually foul in their area. They had scheduled a full sized show, 
including the medal classes, but all of the ADS awards were sent back 
without award. I do not suppose there is ever a perfect season for every 
daffodil grower in this wide country, but these Dallas daffodil people should 
he congratulated for their courage and devotion to our cause in attempting 
to have a show' under such unfavorable conditions. 

Atlanta , Ga.: Jack Frost relented on March 21 and 22. when the Georgia 
State Daffodil Show' was held. To make up for having to skip last year, 
they had 984 entries. Falstaff, shown by Mrs. T. E. Tolleson, was awarded 
ihe Gold Ribbon. The Roberta C. Watrous Silver Medal was won by Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, whose miniatures also won the Lavender 
Ribbon and the Miniature Gold Ribbon, this hitter with Sundial. Mr. Dan 
P. Thomson, Jr. exhibited the best seedling to win the Rose Ribbon with his 
entry No. 56-50-1. Mrs. Alfred Sams received the Maroon Ribbon, and Mrs. 
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W, S. Simms wen the Purple Ribbon with a collection of trumpets, and the 
Silver Ribbon. The Atlanta schedule was interesting in that it included 137 
horticultural classes with extensive breakdowns of RHS Divisions 4 through 
8 not usually encountered. The examples given for such classes contained 
valuable information for growers. 

Oakland, Calif.: The first show of the Northern California Daffodil Society 
was held on March 23 and 24. Its Chairman, Dr. Stan Baird, lives 300 miles 
from the site of the show, and the Assistant Chairman, Mr. Robert Jerreli, 
lives several miles from Oakland. Exhibitors came from as far as the south 
of California and as far north as Washington State to put in 392 entries. 
Mr. William Roese won the Gold Ribbon with Rockall. Mrs. Kenneth 
Anderson won the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. bulbocodinm conspicum, 
and Mr. Richard Holmes was awarded the White Ribbon for his three 
stems of Polindra. Dr. Baird w'on the Silver Ribbon and also a trophy for 
the best collection of five yellow varieties. Mrs. H. H. Simmons of Seattle, 
exhibiting for the first time, was runner-up for best in show with Home 
Fires and also won a blue ribbon in the seedling class against distinguished 
competition, with a white and orange 2b having an entrancing white edging 
on the cup. 

Smyrna, Ga.: This show was held on March 28 and 29. One educational 
display consisted of the numerous gardening tools which make up a Care 
Package, with poster pictures showing their recipients putting them to use 
in foreign soils. There was also a collection of newer exhibition varieties 
which grow well in the Atlanta area, including properly groomed and staged 
specimens from each of the RHS subdivisions. Mrs. H, .1. Eubanks won the 
Silver Ribbon, the Gold Ribbon with an immaculate specimen of Green 
Island, and the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. x tenuior. Mrs. W. B. Macke 
received the White Ribbon for three stems of Carbineer, and the runner-up 
for best in show was an intensely colored bloom of Daviot. 

Tunica, Miss.: Weather forced the cancellation of this show, scheduled for 
March 29. 

Paducah . Ky.: The Fifth Annual Kentucky State Show was held on March 
29. There were many entries in both horticultural and artistic sections, in 
spite of 6 inches of snow a week earlier. Vigil won the Gold Ribbon for 
Mrs. Clyde Cox, Mrs. Verne Trueblood was awarded the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon for a fine specimen of Tete-a-Tete, and Mrs. L. F. Murphy won 
the White Ribbon with three stems of Woodcock. Dr. Glen Dooley exhibited 
a beautiful seedling numbered 68-A and won the Rose Ribbon with it. 
Dr. Dooley also won the Silver Ribbon, the Purple Ribbon, and the Red- 
White-Blue Ribbon. Mrs. Harris W. Rankin was awarded the Lavender 
Ribbon. Among other trophies Mrs. Luther M, Wilson won a silver trophy 
for a collection of ten varieties registered 25 or more years ago. 

Muskogee, Ok la.: The newly organized Indian Nation Daffodil Society 
held its “Daffodil Pow-Wow” on March 30 and 31. The show was well 
supported by exhibitors from Texas, Arkansas, and its home state, Mrs, 
R. W. Higginbotham received the Gold Ribbon for her specimen of Em¬ 
press of Ireland. Mrs. Betty Barnes won the Miniature Gold Ribbon for a 
bloom of Xit, the White Ribbon with Golden Perfection, and also the 
Silver Ribbon. A number of awards were returned due to late freezing and 
snow that had its effect on the substance, form, and condition of some 
of the flowers. 
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Memphis, Term.: The Southern Regional Daffodil Show was held on 
March 30 and 31 with a large number of horticultural entries. Here again 
the weather belied the festival title of the show. The exhibitors encountered 
an 18-inch snow one week before show time, the worst since 1918! Mrs. 
Richard Harwood won the Gold Ribbon with Descanso. Mrs. Louise 
Linton was the winner of the Silver Ribbon, and Mrs. W. L. Bankston 
was awarded the Miniature Gold Ribbon for her exhibit of Frosty Morn. 
Mrs. Charles McGee received the Purple Ribbon for Bushtit, Woodcock, 
Bartley, Jenny, and Roger. The Show Committee felt that the show was a 
success, since there were enough beautiful varieties which held up, along 
with the garden mart and festival that were part of the show. 

Hampton , Va.: This show on March 30 and 31 raised the curtain for 
exhibits of daffodils from Virginia to Connecticut. It was privileged to 
offer the Olive W. l.ee Memorial Trophy, for the best specimen in Divisions 
5-8, and everyone was pleased when Betty and Richard Darden won it with 
a stem of Hiawasscc with four llorcls like white stars. The Dardens also 
received the Silver Ribbon, Mrs. H. deShields Henley joined the ranks of the 
Cary E. Quinn Silver Medal Winners with an illustrious collection. Mr. Bill 
Pannill won the Gold Ribbon with Pristine, and Mr. William Pannill (Bill’s 
son), won the White Ribbon with three striking specimens of Gossamer. 
Miss Sarah Terry was awarded the Purple Ribbon for a collection of 
cyclamineus daffodils, the Lavender Ribbon, and the Miniature Gold Ribbon 
for her entry of Tetc-a-Tete. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Anderson exhibited the 
winning reverse bicolor collection to win the Maroon Ribbon, and Mr. 
Frank Seney received the Green Ribbon. One of the most enthusiastic 
exhibitors in the show is always Mrs, P, R. Moore, Jr., and it was a great 
pleasure to all her friends when she won a silver cup for the best exhibit 
of 12 varieties, 3 stems each, 

Nashville, Term This show took place on April 5 and 6. and, with 1500 
entries, it was the big one this year. Snow visited this area also, but there 
was a two-week period for recovery, and all of the ADS awards requested 
were awarded. Mrs. Fred Allen, Jr. won the Gold Ribbon with Ormeau 
and also the Green Ribbon with a distinguished collection. Mrs. W. S. 
Simms was awarded the Roberta C. Watrous Medal and also the Lavender 
Ribbon, Mrs. H. E. Stanford won the Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal with 
an interesting collection. She also was awarded the Silver Ribbon, the Ma¬ 
roon Ribbon, the Purple Ribbon, and (he Red-White-Bluc Ribbon. Mrs. 
Bessie Cook was awarded the Miniature Gold Ribbon for her N. watieri, 
and Mrs. Leo Mayfield won the Rose Ribbon with her seedling ZM 11, 
Roseyards x Imogene. Mrs. Henry Ambrose, Jr. received the White Ribbon 
for her three stems of Festivity. One of the highlights of the show was an 
exhibit by Mrs. Mayfield of 67 of her own seedlings. The Junior Section 
was well represented, and Mary Delphia Frank, an eleven-year-old, won 
the best flower award and the best collection award in the junior division. 

Chouteau, Okla.: The Chairman of this show, Mrs. John Daly, who has 
done so much for daffodils, reports that it would not seem possible to have 
more adverse weather conditions for growing exhibition quality daffodil 
blooms than were experienced this year. It snowed and sleeted, and the 
temperatures dropped to below- 24 u F. As a result, refrigerators were full 
of daffodils, with very little room for food. Then on April 6. the day of 
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the show, a beautiful array of daffodils was presented to the public. Mrs, 
Mabel Clayton won the Gold Ribbon with Missouri and the White Ribbon 
with three blooms of Tresamblc. The Silver Ribbon was also awarded to her. 
Mrs. S. H. Keaton received the Green Ribbon for her collection of 12. 

Gloucester, Va.i The quality and quantity of horticultural exhibits in 
this show, held on April 6 and 7, was outstanding again this year. Mrs. H. 
deShields Henley exhibited a fine specimen of Salmon Trout to win the 
Gold Ribbon. She also received the most horticultural blue ribbons to win 
the Silver Ribbon and was awarded the Purple Ribbon for a collection of 
five whites. Mr. and Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr. won the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon with Hawera. Richard Seney (aged 13) won the White Ribbon with 
three stems of Corofin, and Mr. Frank Seney was the successful exhibitor 
in the Green Ribbon class. The Lavender Ribbon was won by Miss Mary 
Robinson with an excellent collection, and the Maroon Ribbon was awarded 
to Miss Frances Moreland. Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr. received the Red-White- 
Blue Ribbon for her five American-bred varieties, a fitting award since she 
has always specialized in flowers originated in our country. 

Fayetteville, Ark.: This show, held on April 9, was another first. The 
Fayetteville and Demeter Garden Clubs, the sponsors of the event, were 
well pleased with the number of entries and the attendance. The Show 
Committee elected to start with a modest number of ADS awards, and the 
Gold Ribbon was awarded to Mrs. Dwight Isely for her specimen of Golden 
Ducat. She also received the Silver Ribbon for the most blue ribbons in the 
horticultural classes. Because of wet snow before show time, most of the 
flowers came out of refrigerators, and the exhibitors received their baptism, 
right at the start, in refrigerating flowers and coping with a bad season. 

Siloam Springs, Ark.: The Arkansas State Show was also held on April 9. 
As usual it manifested the care and devotion which this state gives to all 
its daffodil exhibitions. The Show Committee was especially proud of the 
junior gardeners in the area, who entered many arrangements but were 
too new a club to enter the horticultural classes. The show was handsomely 
staged and well attended. The sponsors advise that this one points up what 
can he done with determination and refrigeration, since most of the flowers 
had been stored for two weeks but held up well. Mrs. Ted Schwachhofer 
won the Gold Ribbon with My Love. Mrs. Ralph Henry exhibited a colorful 
and varied collection to win the Carey E, Quinn Silver Medal. Mrs. Henry 
also won the Purple Ribbon with a collection of trumpets, and the Silver 
Ribbon. Mrs. Charles Dillard exhibited Bobbysoxer, which won for her 
the Miniature Gold Ribbon. 

Ml. Vernon, III.: The newly organized Southern Illinois Daffodil Society 
presented its first annual daffodil show on April 9 with a large number of 
horticultural entries. The show' included an educational exhibit containing 
charts and drawings explaining the RHS system of classification, and leaf¬ 
lets were given to visitors regarding exhibiting, miniatures, and the activities 
of the Society. Mrs. Raymond Roof won the Gold Ribbon with Sunbird 
(Mitsch 1967). She also won the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. triandrus 
concolor, and the Lavender Ribbon. Mrs. Clyde Cox was the winner of the 
Purple Ribbon with a collection of small-cupped daffodils, and Mrs. Jesse 
Pickard won the Red-White-Blue Ribbon with Joyous, Precedent, Butter¬ 
scotch, Paracutin, and Flaming Meteor, a very colorful collection. Mrs. L. F. 
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Murphy received the White Ribbon for three stems of Accent, and the 
Silver Ribbon. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenth: The enthusiasm at this show, held on April 
9 and 10, ran high, and the entries were good even though the mountain 
weather included snow and a freeze the week before. Mrs. Hal Asbury won 
the Gold Ribbon with Cantatrice. Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson won the Minia¬ 
ture Gold Ribbon with Frosty Morn, and also the Lavender Ribbon with 
Tweeny, Bobbysoxer, Mary Plumstead, Frosty Morn, and Lintie. Mrs. 
Augustus Frye won the Green Ribbon with Golden Ducat, Mrs. E. H. 
Krelage, Walt Disney, Armada, Jezebel, Thalia, Charity May, Duke of 
Windsor, Trousseau, Stadium. Louise de Coligny, and Zero. Mrs. J. W. 
Carter won the White Ribbon with 3 stems of Buncrana, and the Silver 
Ribbon was awarded to Miss Ruby T. Carter. 

Wilmington, Del.: In 1966 Delaware had 5 ADS members and 2 student 
judges. In 1967 the membership in ADS had more than doubled, and the 
number of student judges had increased to 9. The Delaware Daffodil So¬ 
ciety was formed, and without waste of time their first show was set up for 
April 10 and 1 1, 1968. They report a “grand” success on their first try. The 
Easter theme was beautifully carried out in the artistic section, and there 
was an educational exhibit dealing with point scoring and classification. 
Through the show new members have been encouraged to join the Society. 
Mrs. David Moore won the Gold Ribbon with Beersheba. The Silver Ribbon 
and the Miniature Gold Ribbon were won by Mrs. Kathryn Andersen, who 
also received the Lavender Ribbon for Tete-a-Tcte, Sundial, April Tears, 
Hawera, and Canaliculatus, and the White Ribbon for three stems of 
Prologue. 

Nashville, hid.: Nashville is an art colony and tourist town, and this 
show on April 13 attracted many out-of-tovvners and out-of-state tourists. 
Mrs. Phil Dickens won the Gold Ribbon with a perfectly formed bloom of 
Daviot, a variety which seems to have done very well in many places this 
year. Mr. Dick Hendrickson won the White Ribbon with three stems of 
Foxhunter, and the Silver Ribbon. As an educational display the show 
presented an exhibit of outstanding and unusual daffodils as w r el! as pictures 
of different classes of daffodils. 

Washington, D.C.: The Washington Daffodil Society made the transition 
from its prior location to the National Arboretum without trouble. Their 
new location is a very beautiful one, and attendance was greatly enlarged. 
The Bronze Ribbon for 12 varieties, 3 stems each, was very fittingly won 
during the first season it was offered by Mrs. John Bozicvich, who helped to 
make the award possible. Mrs. H. deShields Henley exhibited a bloom of 
Camelot with excellent substance and texture, which won the Gold Ribbon. 
Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr. won the Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. 
rttpicolti (grown from seed), the Purple Ribbon with a collection of 
triandrus varieties, the Red-White-Blue Ribbon, and also was awarded the 
Rose Ribbon for her seedling SC-J 6. Mrs. Robert W. Wheat was awarded 
th Lavender Ribbon and Mrs, John Payne Robinson the Silver Ribbon. 
Mr. & Mrs, E. L. Gates received the White Ribbon for three well-matched 
Snow Gems. Ricky Scney received the Lawler Award for a collection of 
five varieties in a special class for young exhibitors and Frank Sency, Jr. 
won the Herb Award for best daffodil in the section of single specimens 
from growers with less than 100 varieties. 
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Lexington, Ky.: The Fayette Country Homemakers Garden Club con¬ 
tinued their previous successes with their eleventh show held on April 17. 
The Show was well supported by entrants from the area and other sections 
of the state. Miss Elizabeth Ann Bicknell won the Gold Ribbon with a 
specimen of N. triandrus alhus, and the Silver Ribbon was won by Mrs. 
H. H. Hornsby. The three stems of Slieveboy exhibited by Mrs. D. R, Deane 
won the White Ribbon for her. Mrs. Hornsby also won the Purple Ribbon 
with a collection of five large-cups, and Mrs. Deane was likewise a double 
winner, receiving the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. The Lavender Ribbon was 
won by Mrs. J. C. Lamb. 

Berwyn, Pa,: The Ninth Daffodil Show of the Berwyn Garden Club took 
place on April 19. 1968. A number of entries were received from exhibitors 
who were guests at the show, and while the junior exhibitors’ interest did not 
extend as yet to horticultural exhibits, they enthusiastically participated in 
an arrangement class set up for them. Miss Anne C. Sangree was awarded 
the Gold Ribbon for her entry of Tranquil Morn. Miss Sangree also received 
the Purple Ribbon for a collection of 5 consisting of Silver Chimes, Sweet¬ 
ness, Liberty Bell, Geranium, and Laurentia. Mrs. W. R. MacKinney re¬ 
ceived the Miniature Gold Ribbon for her N. jnneifolius, and Mrs. William 
McK. Bray won the White Ribbon with three stems of Binkie, and the 
Silver Ribbon. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: T his show on April 19 and 20 was a joint effort, com¬ 
bining the anual flower show of the Federated Garden Clubs of Cincinnati 
and the Midwest Regional Show of the Society. The show was well filled 
with entries and included good show specimens. Mrs. Philip Adams won 
the Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal with a collection of colorful and dis¬ 
tinguished varieties. Mrs. Harry Wilkie received the Gold Ribbon for a 
specimen of Carnmoon. This was taken from Mrs. Wilkie’s collection of 
five small-cups which won the Purple Ribbon; her exhibit of five reverse 
bicolors received the Maroon Ribbon. Mrs. Goethe Link won the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon with April Tears, the Rose Ribbon for her seedling No. 5/52. 
the Green Ribbon, the Lavender Ribbon, and the Silver Ribbon. Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam J. Fuller received the White Ribbon for her three stems of King 
Cardinal, and Mrs. Reginald Blue was awarded the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. 

Norristown, Pa.: The title of this show was “April Gifts,” and apparently 
the calendar responded on April 19 and 20. The arrangement classes were 
all named for daffodil varieties. The show attracted a record number of 
entries and visitors. Best in show was Aircastlc, which won the Gold Rib¬ 
bon for Mrs. Charles A. Gruber, who also received the Silver Ribbon. 
Mrs. Merrill R. Hertzog was awarded the White Ribbon for three stems 
of Geranium. Prof. Larry P. Mains has been busy serving the Society as its 
Photography Chairman for many years, and it is a pleasure to find that he 
is now exhibiting also. He won the Green Ribbon with a collection of 12 
recent varieties, and also the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. Mr. and Mrs. Gruber 
provided an interesting exhibit for the show, a pegboard display showing 
colored prints of all the RHS classifications. 

Vandalia , Ohio: The Vandalia Federation of Garden Clubs decided this 
year to offer ADS awards for the first time, thereby braving the changeover 
in schedule resulting from ADS practices and the new rules. They were 
able to surmount all the difficulties and held a highly creditable first show 
on April 20. They offered three awards, all of which were awarded by the 
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judges. Mrs. Fred R, Schuster won the Gold Ribbon with her Festivity, 
and the Silver Ribbon for the most firsts in the daffodil classes. Mrs. Alfred 
Hanenkrat received the Red-White-Blue Ribbon for Meadowlark, Lunar Sea, 
Noweta, Dream Castle, and Festivity. 

Asheville . N.C.: Although the weather had been disastrously unkind in 
other localities, in the Asheville area the peak bloom season came so early 
that the Show Committee felt it necessary to cancel their show, which was 
scheduled for April 20 and 21. 

Baltimore , Mel.: Faced with the necessity of finding u new show location, 
the Maryland Daffodil Society came up with a very attractive location in 
the middle of a wooded park, Mrs. Frederick J. Viele was the winner of the 
Gold Ribbon w'ith My Love, and Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet received the 
Purple Ribbon for a collection of five colorful large-cups. Mrs. Viele also 
won the White Ribbon with three stems of Cantatrice, Mrs. John Bozievich 
won the Silver Ribbon, the Lavender Ribbon, and the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon w'ith a stem of Hawera. Mrs. Bozievich also won the Maryland 
Daffodil Society Medal for her exhibit of 12 varieties, 3 stems each, from 
at least 4 divisions, and Mrs. Quentin Erlandson won the award for the 
best white daffodil. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: The Indiana Daffodil Society held its show this year 
on April 23. The quality of the specimens was excellent and the classes 
well filled. The advanced season gave the northern exhibitors in the state 
a chance to exhibit their best blooms, and the exhibitors from southern 
Indiana were able to show both the late flowers and refrigerated earlier 
ones. Mrs. Ellis Dickens was the winner of the Gold Ribhon with Daviot, 
and also won the Red-White-Blue Ribbon. Mrs. Goethe Link won the 
Rose Ribbon with her seedling No. 5/52, repeating her success in Cincinnati. 
She was also the winner of the miniature awards, receiving the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon for her Quince, and the Lavender Ribbon. In addition, she 
won the Purple Ribbon for a collection of cyclamincus varieties, the White 
Ribhon for three Effectives, the Silver Ribbon, and the Green Rihhon. 

Downington, Pa.: (Apologies please for the misspelling last year.) This 
show took place on April 24 with the title “Tunes in Bloom. 5 ' The arrange¬ 
ment classes were labeled to suit. The reverse side of the coin showed up 
here as in the preceding show with an early spring. The number of entries 
was greater than last year, notwithstanding. Of special interest to the Show 
Committee were three entries sent by air express by Mrs. Sidney W. 
Smith of Twin Falls, Idaho. Mrs. Marvin Andersen from Delaware made a 
clean sweep of the five ribbons awarded by the judges. She received the 
Gold Ribbon for her Bit O'Gold, Miniature Gold Ribbon for her Canalicu- 
latus, and in addition was awarded the Silver Ribbon, the Green Ribbon 
and the White Ribbon. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Our President referred to Wells Knierim in the June 
Journal as the man who gave the ADS muscle. This Paul Bunyan of 
daffodils, after arranging for the Portland Convention from a distant loca¬ 
tion, judging wfith his wife at several shows, and being tied lip with complex 
business matters in the middle of his season, still had enough energy to he 
the chairman of this show, held on April 27 and 28. Seven exhibitors put 
in 259 entries. The Chairman states that he was happy to present the Quinn 
Medal to Mr. Steve Moldovan for his superb entry in this class. (Mr, 
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Moldovan is a highly successful young iris hybridizer, whose masterpieces 
grow well in the Norfolk area — the author of this piece has learned — and 
who grooms flowers as well as our veteran exhibitors do.) Mr. Moldovan’s 
Aircastle, a nearly perfect stem of this variety, was awarded the Gold 
Ribbon. Mr. Murray W. Evans won the Rose Ribbon with his seedling 
No. F 313/3, which is described as a large, well-formed white flower with 
an orange center. In addition to all the above activities, Wells won the 
Miniature Gold Ribbon with N. triandrus albus, the White Ribbon with 
Festivity, the Purple Ribbon with a collection of cyclamineus varieties, the 
Red-White-Blue Ribbon, the Lavender Ribbon, and the Silver Ribbon. 

Chambersburg, Pa.: The combined First Pennsylvania State Show and 
32nd Chambersburg Show was held on April 30 and May 1. The Carey E. 
Quinn Silver Medal was offered for the first time and was won by Mrs. 
Owen W. Hartman with a collection which was a joy to see. Mrs. Hartman 
also won the Gold Ribbon with Green Island, the Miniature Gold Ribbon 
with Xit, the Purple Ribbon with a collection of short-cups, and the Silver 
Ribbon. Dr. William Bender arranged an interesting exhibit, which included 
his slides from the convention in Portland, arranged so that they were 
shown continuously during the two days of the show. This won him the 
Silver Award and the Special Award of the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Bender included in his slides a shot of Murray Evans* 
famous flowers growing in the crotch of a tree. 

blip, N. Y.: The Long Island Daffodil Show opened on May 1 and 
continued through the following day. Interest in this show grows each 
year, and the number of exhibits was outstanding. The show attracts 
daffodil fanciers from as far away as New Jersey, Connecticut, Shelter 
Island, and both shores of Long Island. Of particular interest was a 
demonstration of the ADS point scoring system and a display of daffodil 
literature. Mrs. Jack Jones won the Gold Ribbon with a specimen of 
Aircastle. Mrs. Stanley Carrington received the Miniature Gold Ribbon for 
her N. triandrus albus, and Mrs. Charles B. Scully the Silver Ribbon. Mrs. 
Charles D. Webster won the White Ribbon with three Liberty Bells, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Colby M. Chester won the Green Ribbon and the Maroon 
Ribbon with fine collections. 

Hartford, Conn.: This show rang down the curtain on daffodil shows for 
1968. It came down with a flourish and fanfares. In addition to being 
chairmen of the show, Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Anthony assembled 24 
first-class varieties to win the Carey E. Quinn Silver Medal, and Mrs. Hugh 
Petersen, Jr. was equally successful with her 12 miniatures to win the 
Roberta C. Watrous Silver Medal, thus making this show one of the very 
few which awarded both medals in the 1968 season. Mrs. Petersen was 
also awarded the Lavender Ribbon for her collection of six miniatures, and 
her fine stem of Hawera was judged the best miniature, to win the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon. The Reverend Jones B. Shannon won the Gold Ribbon with 
RockaJI, the Purple Ribbon for a collection of varieties with yellow perianths, 
the Maroon Ribbon, and the Silver Ribbon. A new section for exhibitors 
growing less than 75 varieties was enthusiastically received. A special ex¬ 
hibit of 121 blooms of miniatures and other varieties of less than standard 
size was staged by Mr. and Mrs. John R. Larus, and attracted much interest. 
Information on recommended daffodil varieties (with sources), and on ADS 
activities was made available to visitors. 
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ROSTER OF SPECIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


Listed here are the names of the Society’s Life, Contributing, and 
Sustaining members, grouped together in recognition of the help such 
memberships render the ADS. Addresses will be found in the following 
listing of all members by states. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Mrs. Philip R, Adams, Ohio 
Carl R. Amason, Ark. 

Mrs. William M. Beury, Md. 

Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., Va, 
Allen W. Davis, Oregon 
Mrs. Francis E. Field, N. C. 

Matthew Fowlds. Oregon 
Mrs. William J. Fuller, Ohio 
Miles B. Hatch, Wash, 

Edmund C. Kauzmann, N. Y. 

Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Chester F. Kroger, Ohio 
Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr,, Va. 

Mrs, J. D. Lester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Turner G. Morehead, Sr., Miss, 


William G. Pannifl, Va, 

Miss Abbie J. Parsons, Ohio 
Mrs. Theodore Pratt, Va. 

Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, S, C. 

Mrs. C. H. Sample, N. Y. 

Rev. Jones B. Shannon, Mass. 
Mrs. Richard C. Stuntz, IM. C. 

Mrs. William R. Taylor, Conn. 
Miller Thompson, Ga. 

Mrs. John Tyssowski, Va. 

Mrs. John B. Veach, N. C. 

John W. Warrington, Ohio 
George C. Watson, Va. 

Mrs. William B. Weaver, Jr., Conn. 
Mrs. Jonathan W. Williams, Del. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dr. Raymond C. Allen, Ohio 
Mrs. A, J. Brengartner, Ohio 
Mrs. Robert C. Cartwright, Tenn. 
Mrs. Phil Dickens, Ind. 

Mrs. F. Warrington Gil let, Md. 
Miss Eleanor Hill. Okla. 

Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, Kans. 


Mrs. Fort Linton, Tenn. 

Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, Conn. 
Larry P. Mains, Penna. 

Miss Lois H. Robinson, Va. 
Miss Estelle L. Sharp, Penn. 
Mrs. Thomas W. Smith, Md. 
Rolf E, Sylvan, Mass. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, W. Va. 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams, Ohio 
Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, Del. 
Edwin J. Beinecke, Conn. 

Dr. William A. Bender. Penn. 

Mrs. Reginald Blue, Ohio 
Mrs. John B. Capen. N. J, 

Mrs. Walter Colquitt, La. 

Mrs. E. A. Conrad, Mass. 

* Paul Frese, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. M, Gooch, Tenn, 

Jan de Graaff, Oregon 

Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, Texas 
Mrs. Conrad G. Hurlimann, Conn. 
Keith Keppel, Calif. 

* Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Arthur Knorr, IM. Y. 

Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, D. C. 
Mrs. Sam Lasker, N. Y. 

* John R.Larus, Conn. 

* George S. Lee, Jr„ Conn. 

Mrs. Harold A. Ley, Jr., Conn. 

Mrs. Goethe Link, Ind. 

Mrs. Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., W, Va. 
Mrs. Littleton H. Mears, Va, 


Grant E. Mitsch, Oregon. 

Mrs. Alfred H. Monahan, Wash. 
Richard L. IMowadnick, Wash. 

Mrs. George J. Openhym, IM. Y. 

* William G. Pannill, Va. 

* Carey E. Quinn, Md. 

Mrs. Grover F, Roennfeldt, Mo. 
Mrs. Charles B. Scully, N. Y. 

Mrs, W. S. Simms, Ga, 

Mrs. James O, Smith, Texas 
Mrs. G. Bonner Spearman, Ga, 
Mrs. Merrill Stout. Md. 

Walter E. Thompson, Ala, 

Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, Ala. 
Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson, Ga. 
Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Va. 

Mrs. George D, Watrous, Jr., D. C. 

* Willis H. Wheeler, Va. 

Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, Texas 
Mrs. Harry Wilkie, Ohio 
Dr. John C. Wister, Penn. 

Mrs. John C, Wister, Penn, 

* C. R. Wootton, England 

* Honorary 
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ROSTER OF THE ADS MEMBERSHIP 

The following names and addresses include all additions or corrections 
to August 1, 1968. Every effort has been made to insure completeness 
and accuracy and any errors are regretted. Please notify, the Executive 
Director if a mistake has been made. 

Accredited Judges and Student Judges are designated AJ and $J. 


ALABAMA — Southern 

Mrs P. M. Benton, 1628 Sunnywood Circle, 
Birmingham 35216 

Mrs. J. E. Boyd, 120 Westbrook Rd,, Huey- 
town 35020 

Eugene B, Bruton, 2721 Southview Terrace, 
Birmingham 35216 

Mrs. P. G, Cowden, Sr., 676 Sun Valley Rd., 
Birmingham 35215 

Mrs, Francis E, Crockard, 2912 Southwood 
Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. James H. Crow, Jr., 1912 Country Club 
Rd., Decatur 35601 

Mrs. V. H. Downs, 410 South 5th St,, Gads¬ 
den 35901 

Mrs. Lester Fanning, 4106 University Drive, 
N.W., Huntsville 35805 
Mrs. Jack Handley, Rte. 1, Box 17, Garden- 
dale 35071 

Mrs. J. A. Hart, Sr., 1304 Fourth Terrace 
West, Birmingham 35208 
Mrs. Robert R. Head, 7907 Martha Drive 
SE., Huntsville 35802 
AJ Mrs. L. H. Houston, 309 So. Milner St„ 
Hartselie 35640 

Mrs. E. M. Irwin, Rte. 1, Box 11-A, Garden- 
dale 35071 

AJ Mrs. Willard W, Irwin, P. O. Box 717, 
Moulton 35650 

Mrs, Paul Johnston, 32 Ridge Drive, Bir¬ 
mingham 35213 

Mrs. E. A. Kelly, 2307 Meridian St. North, 
Huntsville 35811 

Mrs. James W. Kinnear, Jr., 3424 Braircliff 
Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Miss N. E. & Mrs. E. P. Miles, 2645 Alta 
Glen Drive, Birmingham 35243 
Mrs. E. H. Moore, McCalla 35111 
Mrs, R. G. Moore, 1305 Monterrey Drive, 
SE., Huntsville 35801 
SJ Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, 630 Idlewild Cir¬ 
cle, Birmingham 35205 
Miss Myrtle C. Rigdon, 494 Main St., York 
36925 

Mrs. Alfred Shook III, 2852 Shook Hill Rd., 
Birmingham 35223 

Mrs, H. P Sibert, Rte. 1, Box 70, Garden- 
dale 35071 

Mrs. James A. Simpson, 26 Ridge Drive, 
Birmingham 35213 

Mrs. E. E. Swalley, 1114 Tuckawanna Drive, 
Birmingham 35215 
Walter E. Thompson 

AJ Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 South- 
wood Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. Alex Tiffin, P. O. Box 460, Red Bay 
35582 

Mrs. Bob Tiffin, P. O. Box 339, Red Bay 
35582 

Mrs. D. S. Walker, P. O. Box 126, Fauns- 
dale 36738 

Mrs. Malcolm Wheeler, 824 Hickory St,, 
Birmingham 35206 

Mrs. Earl Ziegenhagen, P. Q. Box 20096, 
Birmingham 35216 

ARIZONA — Far West 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl Nichols, 711 Kinsley Ave,, 
Winslow 86047 

Mrs. John Wemhoener, P, O. Box 1281, 
Winslow 86047 


ARKANSAS — Southwest 

Mrs. William G. Alexander, Rte. 1, Box 298, 
Scott 72142 

AJ Carl R. Amason, Rte. 3, Box 180, El 
Dorado 71730 

AJ Mrs. Volta Anders, Sr., 1628 Maul Road, 
NW., Camden 71701 

AJ Mrs. O. L. Atkinson, Rte. 1, Box 138, 
Hot Springs 71901 

AJ Mrs. Betty Barnes, 302 Jackson St, 
SW., Camden 71701 

Mrs. R. N. Baughn, Rte. 3, Box 149, Con¬ 
way 72032 

Mrs. Thomas E. Bentley, P. O. Box 847, 
Hughes 72348 

Mrs. C, M. Bittle, S. W. Branch Experiment 
Sta., Hope 71801 

Bert W. Boozman, 906 North 15th St., Fort 
Smith 72901 

AJ Mrs. B. B, Boozman, 906 North 15th, 
St., Fort Smith 72901 
Mrs. C. L. Burch, P. O. Box 565, Hughes 
72348 

AJ Mrs. Jesse Cox, Rte. 3, Box 122, Hot 
Springs 71901 

AJ Mrs. W, H. Grafton, 618 Oliver St., 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. J. C. Dawson, 367 Donaghey Ave., 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Charles Dillard, 204 W. Walnut 
St., Gurdon 71743 

Mrs. O, L. Fellers, Rte. 2, Box 455, Camden 
71701 

AJ Mrs. Tom Free, Jr,, Gould 71643 
Mrs. Rufus N. Garrett, 210 Peach St., El 
Dorado 71730 

Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, Jr., 308 Bellaire Dr., 
Hot Springs 71901 

Mrs. Floy O. Gregory, 1704 College Ave., 
Conway 72032 

Miss Leland Hannah, 304 E. Poplar St., 
Wynne 72396 

AJ Mrs. Fred Wm. Harris, Mayflower 
72106 

AJ Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr., 607 Davis St,, 
Conway 72032 

Mrs. J. M. Hassell, Chatfield 72323 
AJ Mrs. Ralph Henry, 616 So. College St., 
Siloam Springs 72761 
Mrs. Randall J. Hooks, 209 Trivista Left, 
Hot Springs 71901 

Mrs. Dwight Isely, P. O. Box 3, Fayetteville 
72701 

AJ Mrs. Margaret Jameson, 944 Maple St., 
SW„ Camden 71701 

Mrs, Rodney K. Johnson, Rte. 3, Box 233, 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth C. Ketcheside, 2025 
Prince St., Conway 72032 
Mrs. Anne Meek Logan, 761 Washington 
St, Camden 71701 

Mrs. W. Neely Mallory, Chatfield 72323 
Mrs. Ralph Matthews, 512 W. Jefferson 
Ave., Jonesboro 72401 
Mrs. H. L, McAlister, 1717 Bruce St., Con¬ 
way 72032 

Mrs. Charles H. McGee, Hughes 72348 
Mrs. William Meredith, Rte. 3, Conway 
72032 

AJ Mrs. Doyle Milner, 533 California Ave., 
Camden 71701 
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Mrs. Jerry Milner, California Ave-, Camden 
71701 

Mrs. H. P. Norcross, Tyronza 72386 
Elmer E. Parette, Rte. 2, Box 66, Morrilfon 
72110 

AJ Mrs. Harvey E. Paul, 938 McCullough 
St., NW„ Camden 71701 
Mrs. Winfred D. Polk, 603 West Third St., 
Corning 72422 

AJ Mrs, Bert pouncey, Jr., Hughes 72348 
Mrs. J. W, Prescott, Hughes 72348 
AJ Mrs. Virginia W. Robins, 1820 College 
Ave., Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Robert Sanford, Winchester 71677 
Mrs. B. A. Schene, 218 Oakhurst St., El 
Dorado 71730 

AJ Mrs. Charles L. Sewell, Rte. 3, Box 236, 
Malvern 72104 

Mrs. W. C. Sloan, 319 S. Nettleton Ave., 
Jonesboro 72401 

Mrs. Robert B. Snowdon, Hughes 72348 
Mrs. P. E. Steck, 1519 W. 25th St., Pine 
Bluff 71601 

AJ Mrs. W. Clifford Thompson, 1931 Cald¬ 
well St., Conway 72032 
Isabel Bunten Watts, Dept, of Hort, Univ. 

of Ark., Fayetteville 72701 
AJ Mrs. Dan Westall, 812 McCullough St,, 
Camden 71701 

CALIFORNIA — Far West 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Adams, 7802 Kyle St., 
Sunland 91040 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm 
Drive, La Canada 91011 
SJ Stan Baird, 1576 E St., Areata 95521 
Gene Bauer, P. O. Box 205, Running Springs 
92382 

Mrs. Harry Bauer, 1501 E. Bay Front, Bal¬ 
boa 92661 

Mrs. Sereno Brett, 3049 Hermosa Rd., Santa 
Barbara 93105 

Prof. Leo Brewer, 15 Vista del Orlnda, 
Orinda 94563 

Citrus Research Center Library, Univ. of 
Calif., Riverside 92507 
Mrs, Frances Combs, 34858 Avenue H, 
Vucaipa 92399 
SJ C. K. Dorwin 

Mrs. C. K. Dorwin, 5310 Dorwin Lane, Santa 
Barbara 93105 

Mrs. Henry A. Eames, Jr., 1240 Hobart St., 
Chico 95926 

Mrs. A. A. Etherington, P. O. Box 335, Weott 
95571 

Mrs. Maxine Fortner, 142 Sierra Way, Chula 
Vista 92011 

AJ Miss Helen A. Grier, 4671 Palm Ave,, 
Yorba Linda 92686 

L. S. Hannibal. 4008 Villa Court, Fair Oaks 
95628 

Alvis E. Haviland, 2923 David Ave., San Jose 
95128 

Mr. & Mrs. William M. Hesse, 1400 W. Wil- 
shfre Ave., Fullerton 92633 
Richard F. Holmes, 3841 Palo Alto Drive, 
Lafayette 94549 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert F, Hubley, 14023 La 
Barca Drive, La Mirada 90638 
Mrs. Owen Jarboe, 1055 Browns Valley Rd., 
Watsonville 95076 

SJ Robert E. Jerrell, 162 Crest View Drive, 
Orinda 94563 

Edward Johnson, 548 South 38th St., San 
Diego 92113 

Keith Keppet, P. O. Box 8173, Stockton 
95204 

Ernest S. Kirby 

AJ Mrs. Ernest S. Kirby, P. O. Box 20AE, 
Fullerton 92633 

Mrs, Francis V. Lloyd, 738 El Bosque Rd., 
Santa Barbara 93103 
John F. Maegly, 117 N. 33rd St,, San Jose 
95116 


Mrs. George Marshall, 800 Bel Air Rd., Los 
Angeles 90024 

Mrs. John Marx, 1216 La Jolla Rancho Rd., 
La Jolla 92037 

Miss Gertrude McDonald, 7830 Lovers Lane, 
Hollister 95023 

SJ Mrs. Muriel L, Merrell, 823 N. Laurel 
Ave., Los Angeles 90046 
Hammond G. Nash, 535 Bellefontaine St., 
Pasadena 91105 

Mr. & Mrs. J. R. Nederburgh, 8205 Ocean 
View Ave., Whittier 90602 
Miss Ruth Rees, 1059 Bird Ave., San Jose 
95125 

Mrs. Ellen Rennick, 1968 Milan St., South 
Pasadena 91030 

SJ Mrs. Robert C. Robinson, 245 Alicia 
Way, Los Altos 94022 
Mrs. Bernice Roe, 1051 Bird Ave., San Jose 
95125 

AJ William H. Roese 
AJ Mrs. William H. Roese, 1945 Hacienda 
St.. La Habra 90631 

SJ Jack S. Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., 
Walnut Creek 94596 

AJ Mrs. Gilbert W. Rowe, 1858 E. Cala¬ 
veras St., Altadena 91001 
Mrs. Harold Sampson, 7718 Stockton Ave., 
El Cerrito 94530 
George H. Scott 

SJ Mrs. George H. Scott, 836 San Simeon 
Rd., Arcadia 91006 

Mrs. Barbara Serdynski, 3433 Laclede St,, 
Los Angeles 90039 

A. Verhoog, 676 Arastradero Rd., Palo Alto 
94306 

Joseph E. Werling, 5139 Hermosa Ave., Los 
Angeles 90041 

Maurice T. Worden, 133 Peralta Ave., Mill 
Valley 94941 

COLORADO — Far West 

Mrs. Charles B. Duff, 700 Lyra Drive, Colo¬ 
rado Springs 80906 

CONNECTICUT — New England 

Mrs. Nathan R. Allen, Lake Ave., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Miss Alma A. Allison, 110 Putnam Park, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Buist M. Anderson, Gale Rd., Bloom¬ 
field 06002 

Mrs, L. Everett Anderson, 124 Bayberry Rd., 
Glastonbury 06033 

Mr, & Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Rd., 
Bloomfield 06002 

Mrs. Walter A. Arnold, 73 Bridle Path Lane, 
New Canaan 06840 

SJ Mrs. Edwin D. Bartlett, Great Hill Rd., 
Guilford 06437 

Edwin J, Beinecke, Cllffdale Rd., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Max F. Brevillier, Joshuatown Rd., 
Old Lyme 06371 

Mr. & Mrs. Colby M. Chester III, Close 
Rd., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Robert P. Chew, Zaccheus Mead Lane, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Arnold G. Dana, 179 Park Ave., Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Sidney S. Ellis, 99 Parkwood Rd., Fair- 
field 06430 

Mrs, Ralph M. Filson, 855 Ridge Rd., 
Wethersfield 06109 . 

Mrs. Patrick H. Flaherty, 418 Maple Hill 
Ave., Newington 06111 
Greenwich Garden Center, Bible St., Cos 
Cob 06807 

SJ Mrs. Paul T, Gross, 195 Palmer Hill 
Rd., Old Greenwich 06870 
Mrs. David S. Henkel, Mayfair Lane, Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. Thomas B. Hess, 390 Stanwich Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 



Mrs. fra V. Hiscock, 215 Highland St., Nevw 
Haven 06511 

AJ Mrs. Conrad G. Hurlimann, Frost Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. George F. B. Johnson, Jr., 137 Doubling 
Rd., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Albert B. Kimball, Hiddenbrook Drive, 
Springdale 06879 
AJ John R. Larus 

AJ Mrs. John R, Larus, 67 Wyndwood Rd., 
West Hartford 06107 

AJ George S. Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Rd., 
New Canaan 06840 

Mrs. Harold A. Ley. Jr., 10 Field Point Rd., 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, Indian Harbor, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs, William D. Lyon, Jr., River Rd., Essex 
06426 

Mrs. Ronald Macdonald, 430 Brookside Rd,, 
Darien 06820 

Michael A. Magut, 8 Bunker Hill Drive, 
Trumbull 06611 

Mr. & Mrs. Herbert W. Marache, Jr., Deer 
Park, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Robert R. Mathews, 175 Round Hill 
Rd., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. R. G. McClung, Winding Lane. Green¬ 
wich 06830 

SJ Mrs. George D. Oblatt, 220 Fox Ridge 
Rd., Stamford 06903 

AJ Mrs. Hugh G. Petersen, Jr., Meadow- 
croft Lane, Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. F, Wallace Prelie, 2 Sunnydale Rd,, 
West Hartford 06117 

Mrs. William H. Philippi, 72 Kings Highway, 
North Haven 06473 

Mrs. Thor H. Ramsig, Grahampton Lane, 
Greenwich 06830 

Libby Holman Reynolds, Merriebrook Lane, 
Stamford 06902 

Mrs. Frederick W. Richartz, Stonington 
06378 

Mrs. James W. Riley, Jr., Jofran Lane, 
Greenwich 06830 

Mrs. William R. Robbins, 38 Mountain 
Brook Rd., West Hartford 06117 
Mrs. C. E. Searles, 27 Wesleyan Terrace, 
Bloomfield 06002 

Miss Emma Schwab, Essex Rd. f Westbrook 
06498 

Mrs. Thomas R. Shepard, Jr., 470 No. Maple 
Ave., Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Clarance Stanley, Meads Point, Green¬ 
wich 06830 

Mrs. C. I. Stephenson, Box 3004, Westville 
Sta,. New Haven '06515 
Mrs. John D. Stout, Jr., 20 Gun Mill Rd,, 
Bloomfield 06002 

Mrs. Harvey W. Taylor, 14 Porter Rd., Farm¬ 
ington 06032 

SJ Mrs. William R. Taylor. Rte. 2, Joshua- 
town Rd., Old Lyme 06371 
Mrs. John J. Teaesco, 924 Pleasant St,, 
Southington 06489 

Mrs. Louis Walker, Deerbrook, Farmington 
06032 

SJ Mrs. William B, Weaver, Jr., Quaker 
Ridge. Greenwich 06830 
Mrs. Edward W. Weingartner, 9 Otter Trail, 
Westport 06880 

Mrs. E. Van Dyke Wetmore, Essex 06426 
SJ Mrs. Richard G. Willard, 199 Griswold 
Rd., Wethersfield 06109 
Mrs. Edward P. Williams, Cross Trees 
Hill Rd., Essex 06426 
Mrs. Alexander Winkler, Spring Valley Rd,, 
Woodbridge 06525 


DELAWARE — Middle Atlantic 

SJ Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, 
Wilmington 19803 


SJ Mrs. Edward S, Bloom, 200 Peirce Rd., 
Wilmington 19803 

SJ Mrs. Leroy A. Collins, 1100 Middleford 
Rd., Seaford 19973 

Mrs. Robert W. Grimble, 501 Rockwood Rd., 
Wilmington 19802 

SJ Mrs. Robert F. Hibner, 1509 Woodsdale 
Rd., Wilmington 19809 

SJ Mrs, S. J. Krygier, Box 155, Montchanin 
Rd., Montchanin 19710 

SJ Mrs. Herman P. Madsen, Rte. 2, New¬ 
ark 19711 

SJ Mrs. Henry N. Marsh, 50 Ramsey Rd., 
Wilmington 19803 

SJ Mrs. Dora T. Smith, 7 Stage Rd., New¬ 
ark 19711 

AJ Mrs. Alexander Ulin, Darley Rd,, Box 
216, Claymont 19703 

SJ Mrs, R. H. Weeks, 2306 Jamaica Drive, 
Wilmington 19803 

Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 408 Snuff Mill Rd., Wil¬ 
mington 19807 

SJ Mrs. Jonathan W, Williams, 512 Foulk- 
stone Rd., Wilmington 19803 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. Elisha Hanson, 1513 - 33rd St., NW., 
Washington 20007 

Miss Eli Hareide, 1301 - 15th St., NW„ 
Washington 20005 

Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, 6615 Harlan 
Place, NW.. Washington 20012 
SJ Mrs. R. V. Mattingly, 3701 Cumberland 
St., NW., Washington 20016 
AJ Miss Anne C, Sangree, 3210 Wisconsin 
Ave,, NW., Washington 20016 
AJ Mrs. Darrell St. Claire, 4970 Linnean 
Ave,, NW., Washington 20008 
AJ Mrs, George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno 
Rd.. NW., Washington 20008 


FLORIDA — Southeast 

SJ Dr. F. N. Rhines 

SJ Mrs. F. N. Rhines, 1540 NW 37th Ter¬ 
race, Gainesville 32601 
J, Edwin White, P. O. Box 930, Tallahassee 
32302 


GEORGIA — Southeast 

AJ Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, Hutche¬ 
son Ferry Rd., Palmetto 30268 

SJ Mrs. Jesse C. Akins, 200 E. Ninth St., 
Rome 30161 

Mrs. Ivan Allen, Jr., 3700 Northside Drive, 
NW., Atlanta 30305 

Mrs. W. P. Allen, 3528 Nancy Creek Rd., 
NW., Atlanta 30327 

Mrs. Joseph E. Birnie, 3130 Habersham Rd,, 
NW., Atlanta 30305 

Lee E. Bobet, 714 Sherwood Rd., NE,, 
Atlanta 30324 

Mrs. Morris Bryan, Jefferson 30549 

Duncan Burnet, 375 W. Cloverhurst Ave., 
Athens 30601 

Mrs. Varner B. Camp, Rte. 4, Box 183, 
Douglasville 30134 

SJ Mrs. Jack Cates, 561 Marjorie Place, 
Macon 31204 

Robert B. Coker, Canton 30114 

SJ Mrs. Dewey L, Davis, 3422 College Ave., 
Columbus 31907 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth Dunwody, 4727 Rivoli 
Drive, Macon 31204 

Mrs. H. J. Eubanks, Sr., 302 Church Rd,, 
Rte. 1, Smyrna 30080 

SJ Mrs. John S. Gaines, P, 0„ Box 883, 
Rome 30161 

Fred C. Galle, Callaway Gardens, Pine 
Mountain 31822 
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Guilford B. Grant, 1360 Briarqliff Rd., ME-, 
Atlanta 30306 

Mrs, Francis K. Hall, 1471 Peyton Place, 
Macon 31201 

AJ Mrs. Paul F. Hamby, 838 N. Superior 
Ave., Decatur 30033 

SJ Mrs. Frank Hay, 217 Main St. r Dallas 
30132 

Mrs, Tom M. Hobbs, 2376-B Adina Drive, 
NE., Atlanta 30324 

Mrs, Mark D. Hodges, 241 E. Montgomery 
St., Milledgeville 31061 
Mrs, John T, Hogan, 60 Honour Circle, NW, r 
Atlanta 30305 

AJ Mrs. William Schley Howard, 904 S, 
Hairston Rd„ Stone Mountain 30083 
Mrs. Hugh H. Howell, 40 Park Lane, ME,, 
Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs. Howard Hurst, Marshallviile 
31057 

Dr f H. Walker Jernigan 
SJ Mrs, H. Walker Jernigan, 3215 Wood 
Valley Rd., NW., Atlanta 30327 
Mrs. Harry Johnson, Jr., Rte. 1, Silver 
Creek 30173 

Mrs. H. T. Johnson, Sr., 94 Adair Ave., SE., 
Atlanta 30315 

AJ B. L. Kennedy, 3453 Roxboro Rd., ME., 
Atlanta 30326 

AJ Mrs. Rex Kinchen, Rte. 1, Haztehurst 
31539 

James T. McGinnis, Rte. 1, Suwanee Creek 
Rd., Suwanee 30174 

Mrs. Lucia McKay, 615 W. First St., Rome 
30161 

Mrs. Sam A. Meeks, 612 N. Ingleside Drive, 
Albany 31705 

Mrs. Guy H. Northcutt, Jr., 505 Wood Valley 
Drive, SW., Marietta 30060 
Mrs. Max Orenstein, 984 Foxcroft Rd., 
Atlanta 30327 

AJ Mrs. E. Fay Pearce, 339 Beverly Rd., 
NE., Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs. James Peterson, P. O. Box 68, 
Ailey 30410 

AJ Mrs. Jim Peterson, 425 Main St., Sopfer- 
ton 30457 

AJ Mrs. John Calhoun Peterson, P. O, Box 
86, Ailey 30410 

AJ Mrs. W. J. Peterson, P. O. Box 7, 
Ailey 30410 

AJ Mrs. W. H. Ragsdale, 431 Meadowlark 
Drive, Albany 31705 
Mrs. Elizabeth Roach, Rte. 6, Wayside Rd., 
Rome 30161 

SJ Mrs, Thomas Alfred Sams. 4569 Rivoli 
Drive, Macon 31204 

AJ Mrs, Jack Sandler, 984 Foxcroft Rd,, 
NW., Atlanta 30327 

Mrs. John Shelton, 1609 Third Ave., Albany 
31705 

Mrs. John B. Shepard, 2915 Wyngate St., 
NW., Atlanta 20205 

Herman R. Simmons, P. O. Box 655, La 
Grange 30240 

AJ Mrs. W. S. Simms, 3571 Paces Ferry 
Rd., NW., Atlanta 30327 
Marion A. Skelton, P. O. Box 15, Vanna 
30672 

Mrs. Hack Smith, 1010 Relswood Terrace, 
Albany 31705 

SJ Mrs. G, Bonner Spearman, 3855 Club 
Drive, NE., Atlanta 30319 
AJ Mrs. T. D. Strickland, Jr., 2959 Rocking¬ 
ham Drive, NW., Atlanta 30327 
Mrs. Peter S. Stutts, 1626 Chateau Drive, 
Chamblee 30005 

SJ Mrs. Robert J. Taylor, Ilf, 161 Black- 
land Rd., NW., Atlanta 30305 
AJ Miller Thompson, 5585 Rockbridge 
Rd„ Stone Mountain 30083 
AJ Mrs. T. E, Tolleson, 4525 Club Drive, 
NE., Atlanta 30319 


Mrs, Rogers B, Toy, Jr., 3126 Arden Rd., 
NW., Atlanta 30305 

SJ Mrs. Paul F. Wellborn, 5281 Arkwright 
Rd., Macon 31204 

Mrs. George W. West, Jr., Landmark Apts., 
215 Piedmont Ave., NE., Atlanta 30312 
Mrs. W. E. Wiggins, Sr,, 906 Terrace Drive, 
Rome 30161 

Mrs. H. P. Williamson, 950 Carter Drive, 
NE., Atlanta 30319 

Mr. & Mrs. V. Jack Yarbrough, 3700 Thaxton 
Rd.. SW., Atlanta 30331 
Mrs. Dorothy J. Zoellner, 1714 Whitney Ave., 
Albany 31705 

HAWAII — Far West 

Mrs. Grace Buscher, Coco Palms Hotel, 
Lihue, Kauai 96766 

Mrs. Peg Faye, P. O. Box 562. Lihue, Kauai 
96766 

Mr. & Mrs. John Kauo, 4740 Mailihuma Rd., 
Kapaa, Kauai 96746 

Mr. & Mrs. Larry River, Rte. 1, Box 312, 
Kapaa, Kauai 96746 

IDAHO — Far West 

Charles M. Davidson, P, O. Box 411, McCall 
83638 

SJ Mrs. Sidney W. Smith, Rte. 2, Twin 
Falls 83301 

ILLINOIS — Central 

Mrs. Margaret I. Adams, Rte, 6, Box 163, 
Springfield 62707 

Venice Brink, 114 E. Maple St., Nashville 
62263 

Harley E. Briscoe, Rte. 1, White Hall 62092 
Mrs. Harry Butler, Rte. 2, Eldorado 62930 
Center for Research Libraries, 5721 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago 60637 
AJ Mrs. Clyde Cox, 2330 Illinois Ave., Eldo¬ 
rado 62930 

Miss Irene Dunbar, Ina 62846 
AJ Orville W. Fay, 1775 Pfingsten Rd,, 
Northbrook 60062 

Mrs, H, D. Fehrenbacher, P. O. Box 70, 
Flora 62839 
AJ Hubert A. Fischer 
Mrs. Hubert A. Fischer, 63rd St,, Hinsdale 
60521 

AJ Mrs. Michael A. Gallucci, 1311 Monroe 
Ave., River Forest 60305 
Mrs. Howard Gumbel, Rte. 7, Olney 62450 
David W. Hudson, 9051 So. Carpenter $t„ 
Chicago 60620 

Mr, & Mrs. David R. Joslyn, 116 Benton St., 
Woodstock 60098 

Mrs. Orville Kent, 1817 Richview Rd., Mt. 
Vernon 62864 

Mrs. Mildred B. Midjaas, Rte. 6, Carbon- 
dale 62901 

AJ Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Rte. 5, Salem Rd., 
Mt. Vernon 62864 

SJ Mrs. Louis A. Mylius, 15 N, Highland 
Place, Mt, Vernon 62864 
Mrs. Jesse Lewis Pickard, Benton 62812 
Mrs. Clarence T. Smith, Flora 62839 
Robert C. Smith, Rte. 3, Robinson 62454 
Mrs. W. D. Snell, Blue Mound 62513 
Mrs, Edwin S. Wood, 1907 Broadway, Mt. 
Vernon 62864 

G. Earl Wood, 225 S. Main St., Flora 62839 

INDIANA — Midwest 

AJ Mrs. Glenn T, Andrew, 1142 N. Eighth 
St., Terre Haute 47807 
Mrs. Adda E. Ayres, No. Spencer St., Red- 
key 47373 

Earl R. Boekstahler, 7461 She I by vi lie Rd., 
Indianapolis 46259 

SJ Mrs, Joyce Boots, Darlington 47940 
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Mrs. Robert G. Bottorff, 2421 Highway 62, 
Jeffersonville 47130 

SJ Mrs. Phil Dickens, 2016 Marilyn Drive, 
Bloomington 47401 

Mrs. Joseph Fedor, 4614 Glen Echo Drive, 
Rte. 1, Anderson 46011 
Wilmer B. Flory, 1533 Mead lawn Ave,, 
Lpgansport 46947 

Mrs, Brooks Hendrickson, Rte. 4, Nashviile 
47448 

Bernard E. Hobbs, Rte. 1, Box 127-B, 
Noblesville 46060 

Earl A. Holt, 8812 Nora Lane, Indianapolis 
46240 

AJ Mrs, Glen Kildow, 504 E. Jackson St., 
Alexandria 46001 
Leon Kiliigrew 

AJ Mrs. Leon Kiliigrew, 415 S. Wabash St., 
Hobart 46342 
Ervin C. Kleiderer 

AJ Mrs. Ervin C. Kleiderer, 5105 N. Illinois 
St,, Indianapolis 46208 
Mrs. Edith M. Lawson, 327 N. Roosevelt St., 
Bloomington 47401 
Dr. Goethe Link 

AJ Mrs. Goethe Link, P. O. Box 84, Brook¬ 
lyn 46111 

AJ Mrs. Robert F. Mannfeld, 3833 East 
42nd St., Indianapolis 46226 
Mrs. Murray P. McKee, Rte. 5, Columbus 
47201 

Dr. Lall G. Montgomery, Rte. 1, Box 149-A, 
Gaston 47342 

Mrs, Eugene Ogden, 210 E. High St., Jeffer¬ 
sonville 47130 

Mrs. C. D, Overholser, 2219 E. Spring St., 
New Albany 47150 

Carl M. Pauley, 127 Top Right Rd., Michi¬ 
gan City 46360 

Mrs. Carl E. Pleak, 45 E. Third St., Hobart 
46342 

Mrs. John L. Pope, 7610 Acton Rd., Acton 
46259 

AJ Mrs, Henry C. Prange, 5721 Haverford 
Ave„ Indianapolis 46220 
Mrs. Millard F. Purcell, P. Q. Box 336, 
Shelbyville 46176 

Mrs. Otis R. Rathburn, 520 Bennett St., 
Grsensburg 47240 

Miss Gertrude Sandusky, 1400 Akin Drive, 
Evansville 47714 

Mrs. Herbert W. Secor. Rte. 5, Woodridge 
Rd., Shelbyville 46176 
Mrs. Lucille Simpers, P. O. Box 185, Green¬ 
wood 46142 

Mrs. Olin A. Sluss, Rte. 9, Box 401, Bloom¬ 
ington 47401 

Mrs. Anna Henry Stallknecht, 112 N. Bryan 
Ave., Bloomington 47401 
AJ Mrs. Ray Thorne, 630 Carlyle Place, 
Indianapolis 46201 

AJ Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Rte. 3, Box 
166-B. Scottsburg 47170 
Mrs. Earl R. Voshell, 720 Hunter Ave., 
Bloomington 47401 

AJ Miss Virginia Wolff, 342 W. Owen St., 
Scottsburg 47170 

Mrs. Steve Zury, 6440 Brookwood Drive, 
Gary 46408 

IOWA — Central 

Dr. & Mrs. William L. Brown, 6980 N. W. 

Beaver Drive, Johnston 50131 
Larry Grove. Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines 50303 

William R, Heard, 5455 Merle Hay Rd., Des 
Moines 50323 

Edwin L. Sullivan, 726 Foster Drive, Des 
Moines 50312 

Hance Throckmorton, 928 California Drive, 
Des Moines 50312 

Dr. & Mrs. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 
Woodland Ave., Des Moines 50309 


KANSAS — Central 

Kay H. Beach, P. O. Box 246, Edwardsvilie 
66022 

Mrs. C. E. Clark, 9635 High Drive, Shawnee 
Mission 66206 

Mrs. Daisy L, Ferrick, 416 N. Arter Ave., 
Topeka 66616 

Mrs, Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W. 89th St,, 
Leawood 66206 

Mrs. Frank M. Johnston, 0107 Michigan, 
Winfield 67156 

Lawrence Daffodil Society, 1416 Pennsyl¬ 
vania St., Lawrence 66044 
Miss Ethel M. Martin, Rte. 2, Box 305, 
Lawrence 66044 

Mrs. F. H. Parks, 1137 S. Hickory St,, 
Ottawa 66067 

Mrs. Austin Turney, 1501 Pennsylvania St,, 
Lawrence 66044 

KENTUCKY — Southern 

Mrs. James W. Alexander, 344 Cassidy Ave., 
Lexington 40502 

Miss Elizabeth Ann Bicknell, 1043 E. 

Cooper Drive, Lexington 40502 
Mrs. George Bowles, Rte. 1, Pleasureville 
40057 

Mrs. M. E, Brown, P. O. Box 86, Middles- 
boro 40965 

AJ Mrs. John F. Casner, 418 N, Scott St., 
Madisonville 42431 

SJ Mrs. Ralph T. Connor, Rte. 1, FJnch- 
ville 40022 

SJ Mrs. David W. Cooksey, 2036 Tulip 
Drive, Bowling Green 42101 
SJ Mrs. Homer L. Covert, 707 Braeview 
Rd., Louisville 40206 

Dr. Raymond L. Cravens, 43 Highland Drive, 
Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs, Robert K. Cullen, Capital Heights, 
Frankfort 40601 

Mrs, Gilbert Cunningham, Rte. 1, Box 207, 
Shelbyvilie 40065 

Mrs. Arthur D. Donnelly, Jr., P. O. Box 665, 
Bowling Green 42101 
Dr. & Mrs. Glenn Dooley, Western Kentucky 
State Univ., Bowling Green 42101 
SJ Mrs. Annabel Fisher, 525 W. Whitney 
Ave., Louisville 40215 
SJ Mrs. Bronson B. Fitzgerald, 2223 So. 

Main St., Madisonville 42431 
AJ Mrs, E. J, dick, Rte. 1, Box 143, Paris 
40361 

Mr. & Mrs. John M. Hayes, 322 Sumpter 
Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. C. Marshall Hicks, 435 N. Main 
St„ Madisonville 42431 
Mrs. Steve Homerton, Finchvilie 40022 
AJ Mrs. Ray C, Hopper, 245 Henry Ciay 
Blvd,, Lexington 40502 
SJ Mrs. H, H. Hornsby, 1253 Colonial 
Drive, Lexington 40504 
Mrs. Edmond S. Kinkead, 218 Chenauft 
Rd.. Lexington 40502 
AJ Mrs. J. C. Lamb, 1750 Tates Creek Pike, 
Lexington 40502 

AJ Mrs, Norvell H. Moore, 416 E. Broad¬ 
way, Madisonville 42431 
Mrs. W. D, Morgerson, 413 North Ridge 
Drive, Lexington 40505 
Mrs. William Nagel, 241 Ridgewood Ave., 
Paducah 42001 

Mrs. J. N. Nuckols, 231 McDowell Rd., 
Lexington 40502 

Mrs, Zach Nusz, 923 College St. Bowling 
Green 42101 

SJ Mrs. John S. O’Connor, 1034 Nutwood 
Ave., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs, Stanley Petter, P. O. Box 360, Paducah 
42001 

AJ Mrs. Harris W. Rankin, Rankin Apts., 
Paducah 42001 

Mrs. Virgil E, Rhea, Fisherville 40023 
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Mrs, James R, Rice, Jr,, 9503 Watterson 
Trail, Jeffersontown 40299 
Miss Pinkie Mae Richardson, Rte. 2, Frank¬ 
fort 40601 

Mrs, William Riester, Rte. 1, Finchville 
40022 

AJ Mrs. L. R. Robinson, 1825 Old Russell¬ 
ville Rd, r Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. R. Bingham Robinson, 140 Bell Court 
East, Lexington 40508 
Mrs. Edward W. Rogers, Rte. 1, Mt. Sterling 
40353 

AJ Mrs, Raymond L. Roof, 2015 Lone Oak 
Rd., Paducah 42001 

5J Mrs. Clyde Ruby, P. O. Box 449, Madi- 
sonville 42431 

Mrs. J. J. Ruttenberg, Rte. 9, Russell Cave 
Pike, Lexington 40505 
Mrs. Linnie Shaw. Rte. 1, Pleasureviile 
40057 

AJ Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas, Shelbyville 
40065 

Mrs. W. G. Thomas, 1336 Edgewood Drive, 
Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. O. W. Thompson, 1767 Nashville 
Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs, Bruce B, Vance, 3718 Sallee Lane, 
Louisville 40222 

Mrs, Henry D, Whelan, 110 Ridgeway Ave., 
Louisville 40207 

Mrs, Herman Whitaker, Rte. 1, Shelbyville 
40065 

AJ Mrs. Luther M. Wilson, 2051 Nashville 
Rd., Bowling Green 42101 
Mrs. Charles Zaring, Rte. 2, Shelbyville 
40065 

LOUISIANA — Southern 

Mrs, W, A, Barnwell, 111 Archer Ave., 
Shreveport 71105 

Mrs. Walter Colquitt, Forbrlng 71026 
Mrs. L. L. Robinson, Sr., 6705 East Ridge 
Drive, Shreveport 71106 
Mrs. B. H. Talbot, 902 Jones St,, Ruston 
71270 

MAINE —New England 

Mrs. Dwight B. Demeritt, 15 University 
Place, Orono 04473 

Samuel J. Harper, 210 Falmouth Rd,, Fal¬ 
mouth 04105 

Mrs, R. H. L. Sexton, Camden 04843 

MARYLAND — Middle Atlantic 

Mrs, Benjamin H. Adams, 361 Laurel Bush 
Rd., Abingdon 21009 

AJ Mrs. Webster Barnes, Rte. 1, Box 147, 
Churchville 21028 

Mrs. William M. Beury, 100 W. Cold Spring 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 
AJ Mrs. David 5. Boyd, 617 Sussex Rd., 
Towson 21204 

SJ Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead 
Rd., Bethesda 20034 

AJ Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 Qthoridge 
Rd., Lutherville 21093 
Mrs. Brodnax Cameron, Jr. ( Rte. 3, Box 
377, Bel Air 21014 

Mrs. John Lee Chapman, 2 Belle Grove 
Road South, Catonsville 21228 
Mrs, William T. Childs, Jr., 19 Murray Hill 
Circle, Baltimore 21212 
AJ Mrs. John A. Cotton, 101 Sycamore Rd. t 
Linthicum Heights 21090 
Dr. John L. Cunningham, 9516 Sheridan 
St., Seabrook 20801 

Mrs. J. Robert Dawson, Scientists Cliffs, 
Port Republic 20676 

Dr. & Mrs. J. D, Duve, 309 Rockwell Ter¬ 
race. Frederick 21701 
SJ Mrs. James A. Emery, Jr., 2 Harvest 
Rd., Baltimore 21210 


AJ Mrs. Quentin Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae 
Rd., Baltimore 21204 
Mrs. O. G. Fitzhugh, 4208 Dresden St., Ken¬ 
sington 20795 

Mrs. W. Kent Ford, Jr„ 7400 Summit Ave., 
Chevy Chase 20015 

Mr. & Mrs. Leslie N. Gay, Hollins Ave., 
Baltimore 21210 

Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet, Mantua Mill Rd., 
Glyndon 21071 

Mrs. James L. Givan, 7223 Longwood Drive, 
Bethesda 20034 

Mrs. Arthur M. Gompf, Greenspring Ave., 
Baltimore 21208 

Mrs. Gustav Griesser, Box 258, Broadway 
Rd., Lutherville 21093 
AJ Mrs. Alfred T, Gundry. Jr., 2 S. Wick¬ 
ham Rd., Baltimore 21229 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse F, Hakes, Glenwood 
21738 

Mr. & Mrs. Stuart Haller, P. O. Box 454, 
Frederick 21701 

AJ Mrs. Lawrence Reed Harris, 335 Choice 
St., Bel Air 21014 

Mrs. William G. Hill, 7001 Glenbrook Rd., 
Bethesda 20014 

Howard M. Hodge, 436 W. Greenwood Rd., 
Linthicum Heights 21090 
Mrs. Ellamay Hollis, 11335 Melclare Drive, 
Beltsville 20705 

Miss Anne V. Houck, Rocky Ridge 21778 
Mrs. Amos F. Hutchins, 225 Westwood Rd., 
Annapolis 21401 

Vice Admiral Felix Johnson, USN Ret., 
Leonardtown 20650 

Mrs. A. Eugene Kernan, 6003 Hunt Club 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 
Mrs. Charles B. Levering, 4302 Rugby Rd., 
Baltimore 21210 

Mrs. Burton E. Livingston, 7908 Sherwood 
Ave., Riderwood 21139 
Mrs. Duncan MacRae, Rte. 3, Box 334, Bel 
Air 21014 

Mrs. Howard C, Marchant, 1515 Berwick 
Ave., Ruxton 21204 

Mrs. Edward W. McGinley, 1419 Bolton St., 
Baltimore 21217 

Mrs. LeRoy F. Meyer, 7416 Livingston Rd., 
Oxon Hill 20021 

Mrs. Clarence W. Miles, Queenstown 21658 
Mrs. Henry W. Momberger, 701 Stevenson 
Lane, Towson 21204 

Mrs. Gerald J, Muth, 201 Churchwardens 
Rd., Baltimore 21212 
Mrs. Ben H. Nicolet, 4603 Tuckerman St., 
Riverdale 20840 

Mrs. Thomas W. Offutt, Butler Rd., Glyndon 
21071 

Mrs. Kenneth O. Peters, 95 Oakmont Ave., 
Gaithersburg 20760 

Dr. Charles R. Phillips, 608 N. Market St., 
Frederick 21701 

Mrs. Allen F. Pierce, 511 W. Joppa Rd, t 
Towson 21204 

Aj Carey E. Quinn, 5014 Del Ray Ave., 
Bethesda 20014 

Mrs. Oliver H. Reeder, 1300 Dulaney Valley 
Rd., Towson 21204 

Mrs. William B. Reese, Rte. 2, Box 260, 
Havre de Grace 21078 
Mrs. John Ridgely, III, Hampton Lane, 
Towson 21204 

AJ Mrs. John W. Sands, P. O. Box 266-A, 
Randallstown 21133 

Walter F. Schwartz, 2213 Linden Ave., Balti¬ 
more 21217 

Mrs, Burton Smallwood, 1002 East-West 
Highway, Takoma Park 20012 
Mrs. Ancil B. Smith, Rte. 5, Frederick 
21701 

Mrs. Thomas Wilson Smith, Stevenson 
21153 

Mrs, Carroll C, Stewart, P. O. Box 1185, 
Easton 21601 
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Mrs. Merrill Stout, 101 W. Belvedere Ave,, 
Baltimore 21210 

SJ Mrs. Neil E. Strawser, 7202 Broxburn 
Drive, Bethesda 20034 
Mrs. Stuart D. P. Sunday, 7208 Bellona 
Ave., Baltimore 21212 
J. Robert Taylor, 4414 Bel Pre Rd., Rock¬ 
ville 20853 

AJ Mrs, Frederick J. Viele, Rte. 2, Box 343, 
Havre de Grace 21078 
Mrs. Leo Vollmer, 6405 Murray Hill Rd,, 
Baltimore 21212 

Dr. Lawrence R. Wharton, 4504 Roland Ave., 
Baltimore 21210 

Dr. & Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, Jr., 1307 
Berwick Ave,, Ruxton 21204 
Mrs. Byron D. White, 212 Rockwell Terrace, 
Frederick 21701 

AJ Mrs. Merton S. Yerger, P. Q. Box 97, 
Princess Anne 21853 

MASSACHUSETTS — New England 

William C. Burto, 29 Ash St., Cambridge 
02138 

SJ Mrs. E, A. Conrad, 454 Hale St., Prides 
Crossing 01965 

P, de Jager & Sons, Inc. 188 Asbury St., So. 
Hamilton 01982 

Mrs. W. Sidney Felton, Branch Lane, Prides 
Crossing 01965 

Mrs. Irving Wm. Fraim, 73 Clark Larne, 
Waltham 02154 

Mrs. John J. Gregg, 14 Nichols Rd., Co- 
hasset 02025 

Ebert P. Lufkin, 7 Jetty Lane, West Fal¬ 
mouth 02574 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 02115 
Mrs. C. Campbell Patterson, Jr., 151 Mid¬ 
dlesex Rd., Chestnut Hill 02167 
AJ Dr, Helen C. Scorgie, Harvard 01451 
Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick, 572 Essex St., Bev¬ 
erly 01915 

Rev. Jones B. Shannon, 1933 Main Rd,, 
Westport Point 02791 
Mrs. Parkman Shaw, 255 Conant Rd,, 
Weston 02193 

Mrs. Thomas G. Stevenson, 434 Cutler Rd., 
South Hamilton 01982 
AJ Mrs. Edward J. Storey, P. O. Box 358, 
Great Barrington 02130 
Rolf E. Sylvan, P. O. Box 723, Chatham 
02633 

MICHIGAN — Midwest 

Mrs. Lee Armiger, P. O. Box 25, Southfield 
48075 

Howard Coleman, 18710 Sunnybrook Ave., 
Lathrup Village 48075 
A. M. Grootendorst, P. O. Box 123, Benton 
Harbor 49022 

Mrs. Charles Katz, 601 Clinton St., Marshall 
49068 

George R. Oliver, 2444 Devonshire Rd., 
Bloomfield Hills 48013 
Dr, David L. Reath, P. O. Box 251, Vulcan 
49892 

Mrs. Isabel Zucker, 708 W. Long Lake Rd., 
Bloomfield Hills 48013 

MINNESOTA —Central 

Mrs. Clarence J. Hemming, 642 W. Mission 
Rd.. Bloomington 55420 
AJ Dr. Freeman A. Weiss, Rte. 3, Annan- 
dale 55302 

MISSISSIPPI — Southern 

Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Craig, P. O. Box 294, 
Greenwood 38930 

Mrs. George Darby, Jr., P, Q. Box 656, Tu¬ 
nica 38676 


Mrs. Gordon F. Ebert, Rte. 3, Box 30, 
Winona 38967 

SJ Mrs. C. E. Flint, Jr., 202 West Street, 
Batesville 38606 

Mrs. Graydon Flowers, Mattson 38758 
Mrs. R. G. Mattox, Rte. 2, Box 38, Hamilton 
39746 

Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, 1018 Birchwood 
Drive, Jackson 39206 
Mrs. H. T. Miller, Sr., Drew 38737 
SJ Mrs. Turner G. Morehead, Sr., Lula 
38644 

Mrs. E. M. Morgan, 103 Park Drive, Oxford 
38655 

SJ Mrs. Paul D. Pattridge, Rte. 5, Bates¬ 
ville 38606 

Mrs. Morris Lee Scott, Rte. 3, Box 78, Her¬ 
nando 38632 

Mrs. William H. Smith, Satartia 39162 
Mrs. Nancy E. Ward, P. O. Box 711, Tunica 
38676 

AJ Mrs. Nolan F. West, Sardis 38666 

MISSOURI — Central 

Mrs. R. A. Barrows, 6201 Ward Parkway, 
Kansas City 64113 

Miss Mary A. Becker, 7221 Manchester Ave., 
Kansas City 64133 

Clifford W. Benson, Rte. 3, Baxter Rd., 
Chesterfield 63017 
Mrs. Clyde Coats, Seymour 65746 
Robert Lee Crockett, 2005 Bird St., Joplin 
64801 

Mrs. Muriel C. Gotwals, 11321 Conway Rd,, 
St. Louis 63131 

Ross B. Griffin, 1010 S. Harris St., Inde¬ 
pendence 64054 

Mr. & Mrs. Robt. L. Hovis, Jr., 434 Wesley 
Ave., St. Louis 63135 

A. L. Ismay, 200 E. 13th St., Fulton 65251 
Daffodil Society of Greater Kansas City, 
Miss Mary A. Becker, Rep., 7221 Man¬ 
chester Ave., Kansas City 64133 
Miss Claire Kuchner, 3 Craig Lane, Creve 
Coeur 63141 

Mrs. Kenneth J, Lissant, 12804 Westledge 
Lane, St. Louis 63131 
Mrs. Paul Newman, Ironton 63650 
AJ George T. Pettus 

AJ Mrs. George T. Pettus, 2 Ridgewood 
Rd., St. Louis 63124 

Mrs. Victor Quesnel, 714 W. Columbia St., 
Farmington 63640 

AJ Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig 
Rd., Creve Coeur 63141 
Robert P. Sheppard, 1018 Craig Rd., Creve 
Coeur 63141 

Miss Elnora Short, 2405 S. Sterling Ave., 
Independence 64052 

Miss Caroline Wolf, 315 Church St., Bonne 
Terre 63628 

Mrs. Agnes E. Zerr, 3500 E. 61st St., Kansas 
City 64130 

NEW HAMPSHIRE —New England 
Howard S. Andros, Walpole 03608 
NEW JERSEY —Northeast 

Mrs. F. Brychta, P. O. Box 187, Towaco 
070B2 

John B. Capen 

AJ Mrs. John B. Capen, Rte. 3, Box 215, 
Boonton 07005 

Joseph Casadevall, 25 Longview Drive, 
Whippany 07981 

Mrs. Richard S. Chatfleld, Old York Rd., 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
Mrs. Bessie M. Conyngham, 143 Clinton St., 
Clayton 08312 

Mrs. L. Stephens Crosby, Indian Hill, Box 
36, Towaco 07082 

Mrs. George A. Delatush, 180 Park St, 
Montclair 07042 
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Mrs. H. C. Donohoe, Clinton 08809 

Doornhosch Bulb Co., P. O. Box 181, Ro¬ 
chelle Park 07662 

GeorEe Firth, Delaware Arms Apts., Penns 
Grove 08069 

M. N. Gaboury, 22 King George Rd., Bound 
Brook 08805 

Mrs. J. Whitton Gibson, 36 Fair Haven Rd., 
Fair Haven 07701 

Mrs. C. William Herbig, Talmage Rd., 
Mendham 07945 

Mrs. Robert L. Hoen, 36 Dogwood Rd., Mor¬ 
ris Plains 07950 

Richard S. Kersten, 107 Chatham St., Chat¬ 
ham 07928 

Mrs, Roland D. Larrison, Rte. 3, Box 649, 
Wharton 07885 

Mrs. Matthew Linton, P. O. Box 83, Ber- 
nardsville 07924 

Mrs. Charles S. Macfarland, 5-D, BOO Forest 
Ave., Westfield 07090 

Mrs. James A. McBain, 70 Crane Rd., Moun¬ 
tain Lakes 07046 

Mrs. Lawrence L. Moore, 17 Prospect 
Drive, Somerville 08876 

Robert Mueller, Rte. 1, Silvers Rd., Free¬ 
hold 07728 

Mrs. William H. Pott, 134 Brightwood Ave., 
Westfield 07090 

Rockaway Valley Garden Club, Inc., Mrs. 
E. Persson, Pres., Rockaway Drive, Boon- 
ton 07005 

Mrs. E. Schinman, 104 French Hilt Rd., 
Wayne 07470 

Mrs. William H. Thompson, 166 Hillside 
Ave., Chatham 07928 

Jack C. M. Zonneveld, P. O. Box 15, 
Wyckoff 07481 

NEW MEXICO — Southwest 

Mrs. George L. Doolittle, 1617 San Cristo¬ 
bal Rd. SW,, Albuquerque 87104 

Mrs. J. L. Foutz, 505 McDonald Rd., Farm¬ 
ington 87401 

Mrs. Bernard Lowenstein, 611 Aliso Drive 
SE., Albuquerque 87108 

NEW YORK —Northeast 

William R. Althoff, 15 Melmohr Court, Rte. 
2, Northport 11768 

Mrs. Carl Arend, 6 Laurel Hill Place, Ar- 
monk 10504 

Mrs. Joseph Aron, Highfield Rd., Harrison 
10528 

Miss Elizabeth M. Astle, 43-34 Burling St., 
Flushing 11355 

Mrs. Harry A. Baggot, 15 Sussex Ave., 
Bronxvllle 10708 

AJ Mrs. Richmond S. Barton, 616 Walton 
Ave., Mamaroneck 10543 

Mrs. Gordon R. Bice, 711 Parkway East, 
Utica 13501 

SJ Mrs. Paul W. Bigelow, 7 Thornhedge 
Rd., Bellport 11713 

Mrs. Guy L. Bogard, 78 Stoneleigh Court, 
Rochester 14618 

Mrs. Edwin C. Buchanan, P. O. Box 7, Se- 
tauket 11785 

Mrs, Emery E. Caler, 19 Mulberry Lane, 
New Rochelle 10804 

William J. Callahan, Manursing Ave., Rye 
10580 

AJ Mrs. Stanley A. Carrington, P. O. Box 
71, (slip 11751 

Mrs. Raymond A. Carter, Trinity Pass, 
Pound Ridge 10576 

Mrs. E. Lolita Clancey, 10000 Greiner Rd,, 
Clarence 14031 

Mrs. Daniel F. Connell, 46 Cooper Lane, 
Larch moot 10538 

Mrs. J. Hamilton Coulter, Lloyd Neck, 
Huntington 11743 


Mrs, John Creem, Jr., West Creek Rd,, Port 
Washington 11050 

Mrs, Charlotte T. Easter, 48 E. Fulton Ave,, 
Roosevelt 11575 

Miss Patricia Egly, 101 W. Bayberry Rd,, 
Islip 11751 

Mrs. N. F. Fenn, E. Bayberry Rd,, IsIPp 
11751 

Mrs. Howard W. Flesche, 85 Peconic Drive, 
Massapequa 11758 

Flower Grower, 1 Park Ave., New York 
10016 

Mrs. James C. Flynn, Salem Rd., Pound 
Ridge 10576 

AJ Paul F. Frese, 23 Hubbard Drive, 
White Plains 10605 

Adrian Frylink, P. O. Box 339, Babylon 
11702 

Garden Center Assn, of Central N. Y,, 113 
E. Onondaga St., Syracuse 13202 
Mrs. Robert N. Graham, 75 Carleon Ave., 
Larchmont 10538 

Prof. George G. Gyrisco, 36 Twin Glens, 
Rte. 1, Ithaca 14850 

Gerard Hallock, St. Mark's Lane, Islip 
11751 

Dr. Wm. J. Hamilton, Jr., 615 Highland Rd., 
Ithaca 14850 

Mrs. Richard E. Hanson. 266 Thornycroft 
Ave,, Staten Island 10312 
Mrs. Francis F. Harrison, 1 Beaver St., 
Coopers town 13326 

Miss Norma Hazeltine, 217 Smith St., 
Peekskill 10566 

Mrs. Robert L, Hollins, P. O, Box 128, East 
Islip 11730 

Mrs. Adolf Hufschmid, McAlpin Ave., Ma- 
bopac 10541 

Mrs. Lester M llgenfritz, 1011 Greacen 
Point Rd., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs. Allen J. Indzonka, Balmville Rd„ M. D. 
16, Newburgh 12550 

Mrs. Jack Jones, 190 Chestnut Drive, 
Rosyln 11576 

Edmund C. Kauzmann, 10 Chester Ave., 
Apt. 1-A, White Plains 10601 
Mrs. Arthur Knorr, 15 Central Park West, 
New York 10023 

Mrs. Walter E. Kolb, 10 Dudley Lane, 
Larchmont 10538 

Mrs. William F. Kraft, 480 Smith Ave., 
Islip 11751 

Harry B. Kuesel, 19 Mary Lane, Greenvale 
11548 

Charles R. Langmuir, USAID, APO 09319, 
New York 09319 

Leonard J Lasczak, 51 Barton Place, Port 
Chester 10573 

Mrs. Sam Lasker, 35 Birchall Drive, Scars- 
dale 10583 

Mrs. J. D. Lester, 85 Greenacres Ave., 
Scarsaale 10583 

Mrs. K. C. Li, 22 La Marcus Avenue, Glen 
Cove 11542 

Mrs. John E. Lockwood, Rte. 1, St. Mary's 
Church Rd., Bedford 10506 
Mrs, Arthur W. Longworth, 1019 Greacen 
Point Rd., Mamaroneck 10543 
Mrs, Wilson A. Lynes, Rte. 3, Taberg 
13471 

Mrs. Julia Mann, 381 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10016 

Mrs. William A. McGregor, 6 Elm Lane, 
Bronxville 10708 
Daniel J. McNamara 

SJ Mrs. Daniel J. McNamara, 8 Meadow- 
brook Rd., Syosset 11791 
Mrs. John L. Merrell, 134 Crosman Terrace, 
Rochester 14620 

SJ Mrs. Arthur Michaels, Manursing Is¬ 
land, Rye 10580 

Mrs. Max E. Moravec, 1420 Keyes Ave., 
Schenectady 12309 
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New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
The Bronx 10458 

Mrs. E. Thomas Oakes, 296 Maple St., Islip 
11751 

Mrs. George J. Openhym, 3160 Riverside 
Drive, Wellsville 14895 
Mrs. T. Decker Orr, White Oak Lane, East 
Islip 11730 

William H. Peck, Jr., Mt. Rte., Box 30, 
Oyster Bay 11771 

John Quist, do Mrs. J. S. Lovering, St. 

Mark's Lane, Islip 11751 
Garden Center of Rochester, 5 Castle Park, 
Rochester 14620 

Mrs. Robert J. Rohr, Jr., 84 Prospect Ave,, 
Spencerport 14559 

Mrs. David Rosenbaum, Cooper Lane, Pine 
Bush 12566 

Mrs. John P. Ruppe, 31 Willow Ave., Islip 
11751 

Mrs. Bernard J. Ryan, 136 W. Bayberry Rd., 
Islip 11751 

AJ Mrs. C. H. Sample, Long Beach Rd., 
St. James 11780 

Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Schaper, Clubhouse 
Rd., M. R. 98, Binghamton 13903 
Mrs. Charles-B. Scully, South Bay Ave., 
Islip 11751 

Mrs. Harold H. Sharp, 66 Milton Rd., Apt. 
H-21, Rye 10580 

Alvin F. Shepard, 3390 Stony Point Rd., 
Grand Island 14072 

Dr. George L. Slate, 37 Highland Ave., 
Geneva 14456 

Mrs. Kenneth D. Smith, 221 Benedict Rd., 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island 10304 
Gustav Springer, 29 Broadway, New York 
10004 

SJ Mrs. George H. Steacy, East Lake 
Blvd., Mahopac 10541 
Mrs. Arthur G. Steinmetz, 2 Carolyn Place, 
Bronxville 10708 

Douglas D. Stern, 797 Lexington Ave., New 
York 10021 

Col. & Mrs. Charles M. Swezey, 54 Egypt 
Lane, East Hampton 11937 
Arthur P. Trimble, 1296 Millcreek Run, 
Webster 14580 

Misses Dorothy & Marion Tuthilf, 345 Mil- 
ton Rd., Rye 10580 

SJ Mrs. Joseph F. Volz, P. O. Box 83, 
Mahopac 10541 

Mrs. Frank L. Walton, 18 Dellwood Rd., 
Bronxville 10708 

George P. Watts, 133 King St., Armonk 
10504 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles D. Webster, St. Mark's 
Lane, Islip 11751 

Mrs. Maynard C. Wheeler, Lloyd Lane, 
Huntington Station 11746 
Mrs. Robert L. Zellman, 14 Daniels Place, 
White Plains 10604 

NORTH CAROLINA —Southeast 

Mrs. Roger L. Adams, Rte. 8, Shattalon 
Drive, Winston-Salem 27106 
Mrs. Jesse B. Aycock, P. O. Box 246, Fre¬ 
mont 27830 

Mrs. Ferdinand M. Bartelme, 11 Greenwood 
Rd.. Asheville 28803 

Mrs. John C. Cheesborough, 21 Park Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. Burnham S. Colburn, Heywood Rd., 
Arden 28704 

Mr. & Mrs. L. E. Dimmette, P. O. Box 192, 
Lenoir 28645 

William T. Dye, Jr., 604 Laurel Hill Rd., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. J. G. Faulk, 1208 E. Franklin St., 
Monroe 28110 

Mrs. Francis E. Field, 32 Buena Vista Rd., 
Asheville 28803 


Mrs. H. D. Finley, 19 Hilltop Rd., Asheville 
28803 

Mrs. Kirk Greiner, P. O. Box 235, Saluda 
28773 

Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Heer, P. O. Box 627, 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. Frank N. Horton, 396 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. George Hunt, P. O. Box 545, Reids- 
ville 27320 

Mrs. John Izard, 6 Westwood Rd., Biltmore 
28803 

Mrs. Fred R. Klenner, P. O. Box 840, Reids- 
vide 27320 

Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, 348 Ridgewood 
Ave., Charlotte 28209 
Mrs. Louis Macmillan, 736 E. Franklin St., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

W. H. McNairy, 903 W. Church St., Laurin- 
burg 28352 

Mrs, M. E. Miller, 110 Sherwood Forest Rd., 
Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs. Wade A, Montgomery, 5500 Sardis Rd., 
Charlotte 28211 

Mrs. Charles M. Norfleet, 100 Sherwood 
Forest Rd., Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs. William R. Rand, 124 Perdue St., 
Garner 27529 

Vann Secrest, Jr., P. O, Box 547, Monroe 
28110 

Mrs. William B. Simpson, Jr., 1610 Thorne- 
cliffe Drive, Winston-Salem 27104 
Mrs. Fred A. Smithdeal, 224 Plymouth Ave., 
Winston-Salem 27104 
SJ Mrs. Richard C. Stuntz, Norris Briggs 
Clinic, Rutherfordton 28139 
Mrs. John B. Veacb, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. Thomas C, Wagstaff, 224 Hayes Rd., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. G. Thagard West, 500 Woodbrook 
Drive, High Point 27262 
AJ Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron, Chapel 
Hill 27514 

Winston-Salem Garden Center, Sears Roe¬ 
buck & Co., Winston-Salem 27101 
Mrs. F. L. Worcester, 406 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 


OHIO — Midwest 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams, 3003 Observatory 
Ave., Cincinnati 45208 

AJ Dr. R. C. Allen, Kingwood Center, P. 0. 
Box 1186, Mansfield 44903 

Rev. Compton Allyn, 3525 Holly Ave,, Cin¬ 
cinnati 45208 

AJ Mrs. Jr E. Anewalt, 509 Judith Drive, 
Dayton 45429 

Mrs. William C. Baird, 1874 Collingswood 
Rd., Columbus 43221 

Mrs. A. E. Baker, 212 E. North St., West 
Manchester 45382 

Mr. & Mrs. Dewitt W. Balch, 8650 Hopewell 
Rd., Cincinnati 45242 

Mr. & Mrs, John Becker, 2555 Newtown 
Rd,. Cincinnati 45244 

Mrs. Richard H. Bell, 1083 Wyandotte Rd., 
Columbus 43212 

Mrs. Robert L. Black, Jr,, 5900 Drake Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

SJ Mrs, Jack Blome, 3112 Big Hill Rd,, 
Kettering 45419 

AJ Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 E. Fourth St., 
Chillicothe 45601 

Dr, Carl P, Boesel, 5141 Oxford-Mi Iford Rd., 
Oxford 45056 

Mrs. A. J. Brengartner, 5018 Milan Rd., 
Sandusky 44870 

Mrs. H. Guy Brown, P. O. Box 71, New 
Springfield 44443 

Peter Brumbaugh, 4214 E. 111th St., Cleve¬ 
land 44105 
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Mrs. Lewis P, Brumni, 3526 Spring View 
Drive, Cincinnati 45226 
AJ Mrs. John M, Butler, 7820 Normandy 
Lane, Dayton 45459 

Mrs. John Campbell, 8675 Camargo Club 
Drive, Cincinnati 45243 
Mrs. F. H. Chatfield, 8375 Camargo Club 
Drive, Cincinnati 45243 
Garden Center of Greater Cincinnati, 2715 
Reading Rd,, Cincinnati 45206 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland, 11030 
East Boulevard, Cleveland 44106 
sj Mrs. Harry E. Coudret, 2920 E. Dorothy 
Lane, Dayton 45420 

Dr. James M. Courtney. 3383 Norwood Rd., 
Shaker Heights 44122 
Mrs. Samson I. Crew, 18 Garden Place, 
Cincinnati 45208 

Mrs. Arthur B. Crofts, 3822 Parkdale Rd. r 
Cleveland Heights 44121 
Mrs. Gilbert Cullen, 208 Chamberlain Drive, 
Marietta 45750 

Mrs. James E. Cunningham, Rte. 2, Salem 
44460 

Mrs. Richard R. Deupree, 6305 Park Rd,., 
Cincinnati 45243 

Lester A. Dinsmore, 1244 W. Hillcrest Ave., 
Dayton 45406 

Mrs. Arthur Erman, Rte. 2, Coshocton 
43812 

Mrs. V. R. Frederick, 145 Tanglewood 
Drive, Urbana 43078 
Mrs. William J, Fuller, 8400 Camargo Club 
Drive, Cincinnati 45243 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Gabriel, 19030 Meredith 
Ave., Cleveland 44119 
Garden Trellis G. C., Mrs. C, E. Shaffer, 
Rep.. 870 Meadow Lane, Xenia 45385 
Mrs. August George, 4908 Fair Hills Ave., 
Kettering 45429 

Mrs, Charles- T. Gerhart-, 1421 Groesbeck 
Rd., Cincinnati 45224 
Gordon A Gibson, Rte. 2, Salem 44460 
Mrs. Paul J. Gripshover, 2917 North Star 
Rd., Columbus 43221 
Alden Hall. Rte. 3. Quaker City 43773 
AJ Mrs. Alfred E. Hanenkrat, 266 Floyd 
Ave., Dayton 45415 

Joseph Hartman, 72 Twinsburg Rd., Au¬ 
rora 44202 

SJ Mrs. Henry W. Hobson Jr., 8650 Hope- 
well Rd., Cincinnati 45242 
C. F. Houser, 4135 Beverly Drive, Toledo 
43614 

AJ Merle C. Hummel 
AJ Mrs. Tyyni N. Hummel, P. O. Box 471, 
West Unity 43570 

SJ Mrs. Stuart H. Jacobs, 357 Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 45202 
J. Lee Jones, 90 Sprague Rd., Berea 
44017 

Paul Karnath, 8475 Adams Rd,, Dayton 
45424 

Mrs. Eugene Kleiner, 8820 Old Indian Hill 
Rd., Cincinnati 45243 
AJ Wells Knierim 

AJ Mrs. Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence 
Rd., Cleveland 44124 
Mrs. Chester F. Kroger, P. O. Box 547, Cin¬ 
cinnati 45243 

Mrs. Richard E. LeBlond, 4575 Willow Hills 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 
Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., 
Columbus 43221 

SJ Mrs. Morss Lippincott, 8775 Given Rd,, 
Cincinnati 45243 

Frederick E. Loehr, 213 E. High Ave., Belle- 
fontaine 43311 

Mrs. Olivia H, Logan, 9624 Camden-Darr- 
town Rd., Camden 45311 
Mrs, Clyde C. Long, 233 Erie Rd., Columbus 
43214 

AJ Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, 
Cincinnati 45215 


Mrs, Wayland C. Marlow, Sr., 457 Granger 
St., Granville 43023 

Franklin McCamey, 4949 Tealtown Rd., 
Rte. 1, Milford 45150 

Mrs. Louis H, McCoy, Rte. 2, Beloit 44609 
Mrs. Harvey L. Meyer, 1961 Beech Grove 
Drive, Cincinnati 45238 
Steve C. Moldovan, 38830 Detroit Rd., 
Avon 44011 

Mrs. John F. Montgomery, 950 Granville 
Rd., Newark 43055 

Mrs. Charles Mootz, Rte. 1, Clarksburg 
43115 

Mrs. Fletcher E. Nyce, 8800 Blome Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

Ohio Assn, of Garden Clubs, Mrs, Charles 
Raiser, Rte. 1, Shelby 44875 
Mrs. William M. Pardue, 2591 Henthorne 
Rd., Columbus 43221 

Miss Abbie J. Parsons, 2715 Noble Rd., 
Apt. 201, Cleveland Heights 44121 
Mrs. Alfred C. Pfeiffer, Rte. 2, Grafton 
44044 

Mrs. Albert C. Pool, 617V2 Eighth St., 
Marietta 45750 

Mrs. Z. R. Prentiss, 1799 Highview Ave,, 
Akron 44301 

Mrs. F. W. Purmort, 1007 Walnut Rd., Van 
Wert 45891 

Mrs. Harry Raibourne, 1151 Nordyke Rd., 
Cincinnati 45230 

Miss Jo Rapp, 3606 Oxford-Millvilie Rd., 
Oxford 45056 

Mrs. Donald H. Robinson, Hill & Hollow 
Lane, Cincinnati 45208 
Mrs. R. L. Ross, 112 Outlook Drive, Tali- 
madge 44278 

Mrs. Stanley M. Rowe, 45 Muchmore Rd., 
Cincinnati 45243 

Mrs. George Rowland, 6916 Mt. Vernon 
Ave.. Cincinnati 45227 
Miss Emma L. Runte, 8210 Batavia Pike, 
Cincinnati 45244 

Mrs. Robert J. Scharlow, 24557 Duffield 
Rd., Shaker Heights 44122 
AJ Mrs, C. W. Schmalstig, 4371 Tarn-O- 
Shanter Way, Dayton 45429 
W. H. Schrader, 1008 Sycamore Line, 
Sandusky 44870 

SJ Mrs. Fred R. Schuster, Rte. 1, Box 
586, Vandalia 45377 

John T. Seibert, Rte. 5, Box 174, Zanes¬ 
ville 43701 

Mrs. Frank H. Shaffer, Jr., 6 Grandin 
Place. Cincinnati 45208 
AJ Mrs. Herbert S, Shinkle, 208 West¬ 
way Court, St. Marys 45885 
Dr. Penn G. Skillern, 20849 Colby Rd., 
Shaker Heights 44122 
Mrs. William H. Sloan, 1434 Herschel 
Ave., Cincinnati 45208 
Mrs. Leslie R. Stull, 5 Burnham St., 
Cincinnati 45218 

Mrs, Joseph H. Thompson, Metcatf Rd., 
Rte. 2, Willoughby 44094 
Mrs. Edward Wagner, 110 E. Sharon Ave., 
Glendale 45246 

SJ Mrs. Emerson Warner, Rte. 2, Box 
7-A, Brookville 45309 

John W. Warrington, 1616 5th Third Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati 45202 
Mrs. Norman Weickel, 7109 Hamiiton 
Ave., Cincinnati 45231 
Mrs. Vincent G. Wiley, 2843 Case Rd., 
Columbus 43221 

AJ Mrs. Harry Wilkie, 96 N. Main St., 
Bellbrook 45305 

Mrs. Robert D. Willison, 4710 Hill Top 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 
Mrs. Anthony Willott, 26231 Shaker Blvd., 
Cleveland 44124 

Mr. & Mrs. Wm. H. Wood, Rte. 1, Box 0, 
Rockbridge 43149 
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OKLAHOMA — Southwest 

AJ Mrs. L. A. Clayton, Rte. 2, Box 208, 
Pryor 74361 

AJ Mrs. John Daly, Rte. 1, Chouteau 
74337 

AJ Mrs. S. F. Ditmars, P. O. Box 1264, 
Muskogee 74402 

Mrs. Howard Estes, 2429 N. W. 36th Ter¬ 
race, Oklahoma City 73112 
Miss Edna B. Farthing, 615 South 26th 
St,, Muskogee 74401 

AJ Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd St., 
Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs. S. H Keaton, 2427 Elgin Ave., 
Muskogee 74401 

Mrs. Crystal R. Meyer, 3005 Columbus, 
Muskogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. Tom Hall Mitchell, 2619 E, 45th 
St., Tulsa 74105 

Mrs. Frank Olney, 1216 Cruce St., Norman 
73069 

Mrs. Eugene Rice, 1521 Boston Ave., 
Muskogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. Ted Schwachbofer, 2100 Haskell 
Blvd., Muskogee 74401 
Tulsa Garden Center, 2435 S. Peoria Ave,, 
Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs. Jesse M, Vance, 2426 W. Okmul¬ 
gee Ave., Muskogee 74401 

OREGON —Far West 

Allen W. Davis, 3625 S. W. Canby St,, 
Portland 97219 

AJ Jan deGraaff, P. O. Box 529, Gresham 
97030 

SJ Mrs. Carl Engdahl, P. O. Box 758, 
Pendleton 97801 

Mr. & Mrs, Murray W, Evans, Rte. 1, 
Box 94, Corbett 97019 
Matthew Fowlds, 413 Capital Manor, P. 

O. Box 5000, Salem 97304 
Thomas Heston, 7135 S. E. Boise St., 
Portland 97206 

Bennett C. Jones, 5635 S. W. Boundary 
St„ Portland 9/221 
AJ Grant E. Mitsch 
Mrs. Grant E. Mitsch, Canby 97013 
Miss Eileen Mitsch, 1288 James St,, 
Woodburn 97071 

Miss Elise Mitsch, 14323 S. E. Rupert 
Drive, Milwaukee 97222 
George E. Morrill, 3298 N. E. Apperson 
Blvd., Oregon City 97045 
Oregon State University, Corvallis 97331 
Mrs. Ralph Porter, 202 S. W. Isaac St., 
Pendleton 97801 

Portland Library Assn., 801 S. W. 10th Ave., 
Portland 97205 

Benjamin L. Ross, 1223 Ferry St,, Apt, 7, 
Eugene 97401 

Mrs. Harry O. Smith, 120 Smith-Sawyer 
Rd., Cave Junction 97523 

PENNSYLVANIA — Northeast 

Mrs. Walter A. Anders, Rte. 1, Norris¬ 
town 19401 

Mrs. Mark E. Balis, 8300 Millman St., 
Philadelphia 19118 

Mrs. Frederick L. Ballard, Jr., 149 North¬ 
western Ave., Philadelphia 19118 
SJ Mrs. Sydney J. Barnes, 1750 Peach 
Tree Lane, Norristown 19401 
Mrs, William E. Barrett, 415 Bair Rd., 
Berwyn 19312 

SJ Mrs. William L. Batchelor, Rte. 1, 
Downingtown 19335 

AJ Dr. William A. Bender, 778 Lincoln 
Way East, Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. Lawrence Billau, Rte. 2, Box 204, 
Coatesville 19320 

AJ Mrs. J. Cameron Bleloch, 8144 Ridge 
Ave., Philadelphia 19128 


James D. Brawn, 218 Chestnut St,, Mifflin- 
burg 17844 

Mrs. William McK, Bray, 24 Fariston Rd., 
Wayne 19087 

Mrs. Arthur R. Cannon, 209 St. Davids 
Court, Box 33, St. Davids 19087 
SJ Mrs. W. Gordon Carpenter, 12 Down¬ 
ing Ave., Downingtown 19335 
Chambersburg Garden Club, 1528 Edgar 
Ave,, Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. E. A. Chariott, Hilltop Rd., Moylan 
19065 

Mrs. Herbert D. Clarke, 527 N. Whitehall 
Rd., Norristown 19401 
Mrs. John H. Cormany, 333 Overhill Drive, 
Chambersburg 17201 

Mrs. John C. Davis, 669 Seminole Rd., 
Meadvllle 16335 

Mrs. Stenger Diehl, Colorado St., Marion 
17235 

Mrs. Thomas B. Everist, 117 S. Main St., 
Yardley 19067 

Mr. & Mrs. R. T. Ezell, IB N. Third St., 
Chambersburg 17201 

Carl W. Fenninger, 8304 Stenton Ave., 
Philadelphia 19118 

Mrs. Richard L. Freeman, 1348 Sugartown 
Rd., Berwyn 19312 
Charles A. Gruber 

AJ Mrs, Charles A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln 
Terrace, Norristown 19401 
Mrs. Voris B. Hall, 74 Sullivan St., Forty 
Fort 18704 

Mrs. William M. Hansberry, 472 Sharon 
Drive, Wayne 19087 

AJ Mrs. Francis L. Harrigan, 441 Maple¬ 
wood Rd., Springfield 19064 
Mrs, Owen W. Hartman, 105 Farmington 
Rd., Chambersburg 17201 
Dr. Cecil J. Hash, II, 250 Iven Ave,, Saint 
Davids 19087 

SJ Mrs. Robert H. Hilderbrand, p. O, 
Box 166, Fairview Village 19409 
Mrs. Irwin R. Hixson, Camp Hill Rd,, 

Flourtown 19031 

Mrs. John H. Hoffman, Rte, 2, Kennett 
Square 19348 

Mrs. Edgar S. Hutton, Rte. 4, Chambers¬ 
burg 17201 

Mrs. Niels H. Jensen, P. O. Box 599, 

Glenmoore 19343 

Lt.-Comdr. Henry M. Kjeffer, 378 Meadow- 
brook Rd., North Wales 19454 
Dr. & Mrs. H. Vernon Lapp, 500 Warmin¬ 
ster Rd., Hatboro 19040 
Mrs. Richard E. LeBlond, Jr., Grenoble 
Rd., Ivyland 18974 

John C. Lyster, 19 Stratford Ave., Clifton 
Heights 19018 

SJ Mrs. E. Clinton Mackey, 619 W. 

Sedgwick St., Philadelphia 19119 
SJ Mrs. W. R, Mackinney, 70 N. Middle- 
town Rd., Media 19063 
Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media 
19063 

William H. Martin, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia 19104 
Mrs. James V. McCahon, 637 W Lincoln 
Highway, Exton 19341 
Mrs. Paul E. Meeks, Rte. 1, Box 379, 
Chadds Ford 19317 

Miss Sophia M, Moiles, 1617 Emmett 
Drive. Johnstown 15905 
Charles H. Mueller, River Rd., New Hope 
18938 

Albert E. Murray, Jr., 70 Kraft Lane, 
Levittown 19055 

Mrs. Leonard T. Mygatt, Rte. 2, Downing¬ 
town 19335 

Mrs. H. B. Newcomer, 719 Lesher Ave,, 
Waynesboro 17268 

Penn. Horticultural Society, 325 Walnut 
St.. Philadelphia 19106 
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Penn. State University, University Park 
16802 

Or. & Mrs. J. Pancoast Reath, 85 Crest¬ 
line Rd,, Wayne 19087 
Mrs. John Romig, 525 Hummel Ave., 
Lemoyne 17043 

Mrs. Robert S. Ross, 533 Avonwood Rd., 
Haverford 19041 

Mrs. Nathan B. Sangree, 201 Lansdowne 
Ave,, Wayne 19087 

Miss Estelle L. Sharp, P, O. Box 642, 
Berwyn 19312 

Miss Berlin W. Shoemaker, 328 W. Queen 
St., Chambersburg 17201 
Southern York County Flower Club, Mrs. 
H, Elmer Warner, Rep., Rte. 1, Box 
114, Stewartstown 17363 
Dr. Harold I. Sparling, 449 Hickory Lane, 
Chambersburg 17201 

Mrs. C. B. Spencer, Rte. 1, 367, West 
Chester 19380 

Mrs. Rodney T. Taylor, 267 N. Main St, 
Chambersburg 17201 

SJ Mrs. H. Rowland Timms, Willow 
Lane, Wallingford 19086 
Mrs. John L. Tivney, Grayco Apts., Har¬ 
risburg 17101 

AJ Mrs. Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., Balti¬ 
more Pike, Wawa 19063 
SJ Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., 
Norristown 19401 

Dr. John C. Wister, Scott Foundation, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 19081 
Mrs. John C. Wister, 735 Harvard Ave., 
Swarthmore 19081 
Zachary T. Wobensmith 
AJ Mrs, Zachary T. Wobensmith, Jami¬ 
son 18929 

AJ Mrs. Theodore Wolcott, 1701 Magnolia 
Lane, Norristown 19401 
Mrs. Grahame Wood, Jr., Wawa 19063 
Mrs. Harriet E. Worrell, 4001 Naaman's 
Creek Rd. t Marcus Hook 19061 
Thomas A. Yetter, Rte. 2, Merwin Rd., 
New Kensington 15068 

SOUTH CAROLINA —Southeast 

Mrs. O. C. Bumpas, 1906 Coulter Drive, 
North Augusta 29841 
Clemson University, Clemson 29631 
Mrs. J. R. Creech, Church Rd., Blythe- 
wood 29016 

Mrs. Joseph K. Davis, 549 Gadsden Court, 
Spartanburg 29302 

William Gould, Jr., 313 Hillside Drive, 
Greer 29651 

Mrs. Murrell J. Huckabee, 406 E. Green¬ 
wood St., Abbeville 29620 
Mrs. A. W. Huckle, 941 Myrtle Drive, 
Rock Hill 29730 

AJ Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, 728 Milton 
Ave., Rock Hill 29730 
Tom P. Jones, 633 E. Main St., Chester¬ 
field 29709 

Mrs. Louis F. Kendricks, 605 Cherokee 
St,, Abbeville 29620 

Mrs. James W. Knox, Rte. 3, Greenville 
29609 

George B. Park, P. O. Box 31, Greenwood 
29646 

AJ Mrs. George W. Plyler, 610 W. Barr 
St., Lancaster 29720 
Ben M. Robertson 

AJ Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, P. 0. Box 
123, Taylors 29687 

F, W. Thode, 121 Fort Rutledge Rd„ 
Clemson 29631 

SJ Prof. Dan P. Thomson, Jr. 

Mrs. Dan P. Thomson, Jr,, 108 Strode 
Circle, Clemson 29631 
AJ Mrs. C. P. Townsend, P. O. Box 2, 
Abbeville 29620 

AJ Mrs. Archibald W. Walker, 361 Mills 
Ave., Spartanburg 29302 


TENNESSEE — Southern 

Mrs, Dunbar Abston, Dogwood Rd., Ger¬ 
mantown 38038 

AJ Mrs. Fred A. Allen, Jr., 899 Van Leer 
Drive, Nashville 37220 
AJ Mrs. William Tyne Allen, III, 2208 
Tyne Rd., Nashville 37215 
Henry F. Ambrose. Jr. 

AJ Mrs. Henry F. Ambrose, Jr., 4809 
Overcrest Drive, Nashville 37211 
Mrs. A. M. Austin, 259 W. Cherry Circle, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs, H. H, Bailey, 4013 Crestridge Rd„ 
Nashville 37204 

AJ Mrs, W, L. Bankston, Jr., 5600 Shady 
Grove Rd,, Memphis 38117 
Mrs, William F. Barry. 5819 Hillsboro Rd., 
Nashville 37215 

Dr. F, E. Beck, Rte, 3, Dayton 37321 
Mrs. B. Snowden Boyle, 40 S. Rose Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

AJ Mrs. Fred L. Bradley, 3742 Guernsey 
Ave., Memphis 38122 

Miss Laura Bratton, 625 Elm St,, Dyers- 
burg 38024 

SJ Samuel F. Caldwell, Rte. 4, Holt Rd., 
Nashville 37211 

Mrs. David B. Camp, The Univ. of the 
South, Sewanee 37375 
Mrs. Jewel Campbell, Tennessee City 
37177 

Mrs. John Otey Carter, Jr,, 101 Fairy 
Trail, Lookout Mountain 37350 
Mrs. W. C. Cartinhour, 201 Fairy Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
AJ Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright, 1216 Good- 
loe Drive, Nashville 37215 
Central State Hospital, Mrs. Robbie 
Bartlett, Rep., 1500 Murfreesboro Rd., 
Nashville 37217 

Mrs, Robert S. Cheek, 4390 Chickering 
Lane, Nashville 37215 
AJ Mrs. Swain E. Clark, 630 W. Clover 
Drive, Memphis 38117 
Mrs. Henry Colton, 4309 Sunmybrook 
Drive, Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Bessie M. Cook, 2652 Woodberry 
Drive, Nashville 37214 
AJ Mrs. Charles K, Cosner, 217 Olive 
Branch Rd., Nashville 37205 
Mrs. A. Vonley Cox, 3610 Redding Rd.., 
Chattanooga 37415 

Mrs. Buford H. Cox, 4004 Brookhaven 
Drive, Nashville 37204 
AJ Mrs. Charles A. Crump, 455 Leonora 
Drive, Memphis 38117 
Mrs. Lee Douglas, 417 W. Tyne Drive, 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. R. Denton Duke, Cloverland Drive, 
Rte. 1, Brentwood 37027 
Mrs. W. Jeter Eason. 150 Goodwyn St., 
Memphis 38111 

Mrs. Edwin R. Fox, 1663 Glenview Ave., 
Memphis 38106 

Dr. Frank B. Galyon, 715 Walnut St,, 
Knoxville 37902 

Mrs. C. M. Gooch, 123 E. Parkway North, 
Memphis 38104 

AJ Mrs. Harry R. Griffith, 835 Battlefield 
Drive, Nashville 37204 
Mr. & Mrs. Doyle P. Grogan, 3673 Charles- 
wood Ave., Memphis 38122 
Mrs. R. M. Gulbenk, 6230 Gardendale 
Ave,, Nashville 37215 

Mrs. Will L. Harris, 1513 Ghickamauga 
Trail, Lookout Mountain 37350 
SJ Mrs. Richard S. Harwood. 5910 Fair- 
wood Drive, Memphis 38117 
Joe R, Hendricks, 403 Cummins St., 
Franklin 37064 

Mrs. Harold T Hix, 644 E. Main St., 
Gallatin 37066 

Mrs. Charles Holman, Rte. 2, Springfield 
37172 
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AJ Mrs. R. L. Hovls, 475 N, Perkins Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. B. S. Howell, Jr., 3821 Cross Creek 
Rd., Nashville 37215 

Mrs. W. Bright Hunter, Rte. 4, Scottsville 
Pike, Gallatin 37066 

SJ Mrs. Robert J. fngersoll, 1220 Goodloe 
Drive, Nashville 37215 
AJ Mrs. Phil M. Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Rd., 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. James R, Light, 205 W. Brow Rd. t 
Lookout Mountain 37350 
AJ Mrs. Fort Linton, 1950 Chickering Rd., 
Nashville 37215 

Mrs. Leo Mayfield, P. O. Box 5, Joelton 
37080 

AJ Mrs. Glenn L. Millar, Jr., 2126 Pete 
Mitchell Rd., Germantown 38038 
Mrs. A. L. Moore, 1803 Cedar Lane, Nash¬ 
ville 37212 

Mrs. R. Vance Norfleet, 4735 Walnut 
Grove Rd., Memphis 38117 
Dr. Virginia Peck, Middle Tennessee 
■State Univ., Murfreesboro 37130 
Mrs. Roy T. Risley, 4318 Millbranch Rd., 
Memphis 38116 

AJ Mrs, Reuben Sawyer, 2014 Pomona 
Ave., Memphis 38116 
Mrs. Jack Shannon, 45 S. Norwal Rd., 
Memphis 38117 
Mrs. George G. Smith 
Miss Nancy Smith, Rte. 7, Cainsville Rd., 
Lebanon 37087 

Mrs. Hugh H. Sprunt, 4036 S. Galioway 
Drive, Memphis 38111 
AJ Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rte. 2, 
Lebanon 37087 

Mrs. James E. Stark, 387 Roseland Place, 
Memphis 38111 

AJ Mrs. Roy B. Stewart, 1020 Battlefield 
Drive, Nashville 372Q4 
Mrs. Tom Street, Jr., 5069 Rich Road, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Joseph E. Swann, Rte. 6, 407 Golf 
View Drive, Springfield 37172 
Mrs. Joe H. Talbot, III, 6117 Bresslyn Rd., 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. Alex W. Taylor, Rte. 6, Pinewood 
Rd., Franklin 37064 

Tennessee Botanical Gardens, Cheekwood 
Rd., Nashville 37205 

Mrs. Thomas H. Todd, Jr., 1325 Lamar 
St,, Memphis 38104 

Mrs. J. L. Tyler, Sr. f 1681 Janis Drive, 
Memphis 38116 

Mrs. McKay Van Vleet, 194 S. Rose Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. John M. Walton, Jr., 1215 Aladdin 
Rd., Lookout Mountain 37350 
Mrs. George C. Webb, 57 Wychewood 
Drive, Memphis 38117 
Lewis B, Wheeler, Jr., 3220 Whitney Ave., 
Memphis 38128 

Mrs. Arthur Whitaker, P. O. Box 6, Cum¬ 
berland Gap 37724 

Mrs. James S. Williams, 4507 Walnut 
Grove Rd,, Memphis 38117 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse E. Wills, 1201 Belle 
Mead Blvd., Nashville 37205 
AJ Mrs. Wm. V. Winton, 4930 Roane Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

Miss Arlene Ziegler, 424 Union St., Nash¬ 
ville 37219 

Mrs. Foster Zuccarello, 124 Clarendon 
Ave., Nashville 37205 

TEXAS — Southwest 

Mrs. L. D. Atkins, 4309 Overhill Drive, 
Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. Vernon E. Autry, 4360 Livingston 
St., Dallas 75205 

Mrs. C. R. Bfvin, Rte. 1 T Box 218, Overton 
75684 


Mrs. W. D. Bozek, Rte. 3, Ennis 75119 
Mrs. Howard Brown, Rte. 7, Box 123-B, 
Forth Worth 76119 

Mrs. Thomas J. Burke, 4115 Turtle Creek 
Blvd,, Dallas 75219 

Mrs. E. F, Campbell, P. O. Box 57, Mor¬ 
gan 76671 

AJ Mrs. Margaret Scruggs Carruth, 4524 
Edmondson Ave., Dallas 75205 
Mrs. Felix Doran, Jr., 6930 Turtle Creek 
Drive, Dallas 75205 

Mrs. George DuBrul, 3431 Lovers Lane, 
Dallas 75225 

Mrs. A. D. Edwards, 603 Pacific Ave., 
Terrell 75160 

Mrs. Printis E. Ellis, 1003 S. Main St,, 
Paris 75460 

AJ Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., 4125 Turtle 
Creek Blvd., Dallas 75219 
Fort Worth Botanic Garden, 3220 Botanic 
Garden Drive, Fort Worth 76107 
Mrs. W. Dow Hamm, 4907 De Loache St., 
Dallas 75220 

AJ Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid 
Ave,, Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. Rufus W. Higginbotham, III, 
9030 Broken Arrow St., Dallas 75209 
AJ Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobblestone 
Drive, Dallas 75229 

Mrs. E. J. Knapp, 2100 N. Stanton St., 
El Paso 79902 

Mrs. O, H Lumpkin, P. O. Box 285, 
Ennis 75119 

Mrs, James McFarland. 508 S. Lamar St., 
Weatherford 76086 

Dr. F. Keith Oehlschlager, 1167 E, 42nd 
St., Odessa 79760 

AJ Mrs. W. D. Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, 
Dallas 75205 

AJ Mrs. John P. Ownby, 6625 Azalea 
Lane, Dallas 75230 

AJ Mrs. Hugh A. Purnell, 2926 Maple 
Springs Blvd., Dallas 75235 
Mrs. S. F. Scott, Rte. 1, Commerce 75428 
SJ Mrs. Harry G. Seeligson, 4417 Belfort 
Place, Dallas 75205 

Mrs, Kelly Shryoc, 3554 South Drive, Fort 
Worth 76109 

Mrs. James O. Smith, 6738 Avalon St., 
Dallas 75214 

AJ Mrs. Julius Stanglin, 11072 Mandalay 
Drive, Dallas 75228 

Mrs. Charles M. Thompson, 4311 Vandelia 
St., Dallas 75219 

AJ Mrs. Jay E. Warner, 534 Aqua Drive, 
Dallas 75218 

Mrs. J. E. Weaver, Rte. 1, Box 368, Cedar 
Hill 75104 

AJ Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, 4627 Miron 
Drive, Dallas 75220 

VERMONT —New England 

Mr. & Mrs. Pierce Timmis, West Wards- 
boro 05360 

AJ Mary Mattison Van Schaik, Caven¬ 
dish 05142 

VIRGINIA —Middle Atlantic 

Mrs. Earl Abbott, 916 McCormick Bilvd., 
Clifton Forge 24422 

Garden Club of Alexandria, Mrs. Richard 
C. Marshall, Rep., 2016 Fort Drive, 
Alexandria 22307 

Mr. & Mrs. John C. Anderson, 1836 West- 
over Ave., Petersburg 23803 
AJ Mr. & Mrs. R. L. Armstrong, Rte, 1, 
Covington 24426 

Mrs, Charles F. Ballou, Clifton Forge 
24422 

Mr. & Mrs. Chandler Bates, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. William R, Bates, Gloucester 23061 
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Mrs. Alice H. Battle, 5607 N. Williams¬ 
burg Blvd,, Arlington 22207 
Mrs. Jesse W. Beams, Box 1882, Univer¬ 
sity Sta,, Charlottesville 22903 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert D. Beeton, Rte, 2, 
Bluemont 22012 

AJ Mrs, James F. Birchfield, Rte. 1, Box 
18, Ashburn 22011 
Howard B. Bloomer, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., Hill 
Gunston Rd., Lorton 22079 
Rudolph O. Bloomquist, 4652 S. 3rd St., 
Arlington 22204 

Mrs. Channing M. Bolton, 3242 Atlanta 
St., Fairfax 22030 

Mrs. Fred L. Bower, Sr., 102 Fairview 
Ave., Blacksburg 24060 
Mrs. Robert A. Bowman, Rte. 2, Box 458, 
Heathsvtlle 22473 

Mrs. George H. Box, Jr., 1203 Sam Lion 
Trail, Martinsville 24112 
Mr. & Mrs. C. M. Brame, P. O. Box 455, 
Chase City 23924 

Mrs. A. W. Broaddus, Rte. 1, Box 306, 
Mechanicsville 23111 
AJ Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, 202 Portland 
Place, Richmond 23221 
AJ Mrs. J. L. Cabaniss, 3241 Hollowdale 
Drive, SW., Roanoke 24018 
Miss A 2 eele Caruthers, P. O. Box 726, 
Leesburg 22075 

Mrs. F. C. Christian. Barboursville 22923 
AJ Mrs. John A. Clem, III, Star Rte. A, 
Staunton 24401 

Mr. & Mrs. Chesterman Constantine, P. 

O. Box 222, Gloucester 23061 
AJ Mrs. Charles M. Cox, 6324 Columbia 
Pike, Falls Church 22041 
Mr. & Mrs. George I. Crossman, Rte. 1, 
Box 356, Hamilton 22068 
Charles W. Culpepper, 4435 N. Pershing 
Drive, Arlington 22203 
Mrs. W. Fairlie Dabney, Hartfield 23071 
Daffodil Mart. George W. Heath, P. O. 

Box 634, Gloucester 23061 
Mrs. W. M. Darby, 419 Oak St., Black- 
stone 23824 
R. N. Darden, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. R. N. Darden, Jr., P. O. Box 116, 
Newsoms 23874 

Mr. & Mrs. James M. Davidson, Jr., Rock¬ 
bridge Baths 24473 

AJ Mrs. Curtis R. Davis, 2124 Lennox 
Rd., Richmond 23228 
Mrs. Frank G. Davis, 209 College Ave„ 
Ashland 23005 

Mrs. Homer Derrick, Lexington 24450 
SJ Mrs. James H. Donohue, Jr., 26 Glen- 
brook Circle West, Richmond 23229 
Mrs. Arthur A. Dugdale, P. O. Box 25, 
Ashland 23005 

AJ Mrs. John M. Durbin, P, O. Box 157, 
Wachapreague 23480 
Mrs. David A. Dyer. 2418 Cornwallis Ave., 
SE., Roanoke 24014 

Mrs, O. R. Engleman, P. O. Box 46, 
Stuarts Draft 24477 

Mrs. Murl Estes, 224 Harris Creek Rd., 
Hampton 23369 

Mrs. F. G. Farinholt, White Stone 22578 
Mrs. Hunter Faulconer, Rte. 2, Charlottes¬ 
ville 22901 

Mrs. E. Odell Fitchett, Palmer 22533 
W. Kent Ford 

AJ Mrs. W. Kent Ford, 118 First St. H 
Clifton Forge 24422 

J. Morton Franklin, 310 Sycamore St., 
Falls Church 22046 
Edward L. Gates 

SJ Mrs. Edward L. Gates, 4329 Brookside 
Drive, Alexandria 22310 
AJ Mrs. Bruce Gunnell, 5006 Franconia 
Rd., Alexandria 22310 


AJ Mrs. H. W. Harris, 414 Franklin St., 
Alexandria 22314 

Mr. & Mrs. H. deShields Henley, Box 251-A, 
Maxwell Lane, Newport News 23606 
Mrs. Charles F. Holden, Jr., Rte. 2, Pur- 
cellville 22132 

Mrs. Henry T. Holladay, Rapidan 22733 
Mr. & Mrs. William A. Hookins, Jr., 513 
Court St., Clifton Forge 24422 
Mrs. G. Lyle Hughes, Wicomico Church 
22579 

Mr. & Mrs. Russell R. Innis, 102 Notting¬ 
ham Rd., Richmond 23221 
Mrs. Harry G. Johnson, 3245 Brightwood 
Place. Roanoke 24014 
Mrs. Grady H. Jones, Blackstone 23824 
Mrs. Thomas Roy Jones, Rte. 3, Glouces¬ 
ter 23061 

AJ Mrs. William Carpenter Jones, 4910 
Evelyn Byrd Rd.. Richmond 23225 
Mrs. Nathan H. Key, 1520 Terrace Rd., 
Roanoke 24015 

Mrs. J. Gordon Kincheloe, 7821 Kincheloe 
Rd., Clifton 22024 

Mr. & Mrs. Chester F. Kruszyna, Rte. 1, 
Box 332, Covington 24426 
Mrs. Onalee J, Labby, P. O. Box 327, Co¬ 
lonial Heights 23834 
Mr. & Mrs. H, R. Larrick, Ingalls Circle, 
Clifton Forge 24422 

AJ Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., P, O, Box 327, 
Alexandria 22313 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee, P. O. Box 155, 
Charlottesville 22902 
Mrs. Wally W. Levi, 605 Third St., Radford 
24141 

AJ Mrs. A. L. Lorraine, 400 Sleepy Hol¬ 
low Rd., Richmond 23229 
Mrs. Moncure N. Lyon, Purcellville 22132 
Mrs. Henry Maddox, White Stone 22578 
Mrs. James Bland Martin, Gloucester 
23061 

Thomas F. Martin, 314 N. Center St., 
Ashland 23005 

Mrs. Greenbow Maury, Jr., 103 Pen hurst 
Rd., Richmond 23221 
Mrs. John A. McDanald, 214 E. Fudge St., 
Covington 24426 

Mrs. Thomas D. McGinnes, P. O. Box 236, 
Irvington 22480 

L. G. McNairy, 5124 - 8th Road North, 
Arlington 22205 

AJ Mrs. Littleton H, Mears, Eastville 
23347 

SJ Miss Mary T. Metzger, 40 W. Market 
St., Leesburg 22075 

SJ Mrs. E. H. Moore, 2515 Willowlawn 
St., SW., Roanoke 24018 
P. R. Moore, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., 96 Sandy Bay 
Drive, Poquoson 23362 
SJ Miss Frances Moreland, 26 Lynnwood 
Drive, Hampton 23366 
Mrs. Walter E. Murray, Jr., Rte. 4, Lex¬ 
ington 24450 

Mrs. C. P. Nair, Jr., 504 McCormick Blvd., 
Clifton Forge 24422 

Harry L. Nash, Jr., P. O. Box 174, Waynes¬ 
boro 22980 

AJ William G. Pannill, P. O. Box 31, 
Martinville 24112 

AJ Mrs. D. H. Patteson-Knight. 8607 
Tebbs Lane, McLean 22101 
AJ Mrs. David B. Perrin, P. O. Box 575, 
Gloucester 23061 

Mrs. W. J. Perry, 1500 Dogwood Rd., 
Staunton 24401 

Mrs. Theodore Pratt, Bena 23018 
Mrs. Nelson O. Price, 107 Wharton St., 
Blacksburg 24060 

Mrs. W. B. Rasnake, Rte. 4, Box 425, 
Roanoke 24015 

Mrs. C. Lathrop Reed, Box 60, River Rd., 
Richmond 23229 
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Mrs. Webster S. Rhoads, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. A. W. Rice, 2817 Avenham Ave., SW., 
Roanoke 24014 

Mrs. Hardy Richardson, 6128 Edgewood 
Terrace, Alexandria 22307 
Mrs. W. Cameron Roberts, P. 0. Box 333, 
White Stone 22578 
Mrs. John P. Robinson, Palmer 22533 
Miss Lois H. Robinson, 1500 Chesapeake 
Avo., Hampton 23361 
Miss Mary F. Robinson, 1500 Chesapeake 
Ave., Hampton 23361 
Mr. & Mrs. Henning Rountree, Jr,, 276 
Harris Creek Rd., Hampton 23369 
Mrs. E. R. Rush, 907 Jefferson Circle, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. Ralph E. Sampson, 4622 N. 32nd St,, 
Arlington 22207 

AJ Mrs. Alfred B. Schad, 214 Canterbury 
Rd., Richmond 23221 
Mrs. Ben F. Sears, 605 Midland Trail Rd., 
Covington 24426 

5J Mrs. William C. Seipp, Middleburg 
22117 

AJ Franklin D. Seney 
Mrs. Franklin D. Seney. 308 Longwood 
Drive, Newport News 23606 
Huntington D. Sheldon, 6037 Ramshorn 
Place, McLean 22101 
Mrs, Herman E. Sldwell, 2029 Dexter 
Drive, Falls Church 22043 
Mrs. Evelyn D. Swift, Rte. 2, Box 388, 
Heathsville 22473 

Mrs. William K. Taylor, F. O. Box 158, 
Clarksville 23927 

SJ Miss Sarah Terry, 79 Oakville Rd,, 
Hampton 23369 

Mr. & Mrs, Wm. O. Ticknor, 2814 Green- 
way Blvd., Falls Church 22042 
AJ Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., P. O. Box 1108, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs. S. E. Turlington, P. O. Box 195, 
Melfa 23410 

Mrs. John Tyssowski, Delaplane 22025 
Mrs. Omer O. Utt, 406 Euclid Ave,, Lynch¬ 
burg 24501 

Mrs. Reginald Vance, Gloucester 23061 
Edward C. Vogel, 135 Lewis St., NW., 
Vienna 22180 

SJ Mrs. J. Robert Walker, P. O. Box 
1264, Martinsville 24112 
Mrs. Samuel S. Walker, 914 Mulberry Rd,, 
Martinsville 24112 

Gerald D. Waltz, P. O. Box 977, Salem 
24153 

Mrs. James Warren, Jr., 17 Grace St., 
Harrisonburg 22801 

George C. Watson, 1145 Overbrook Rd., 
Petersburg 23803 

AJ Mrs, Robert W, Wheat, III, 11101 
Gunston Rd., Lorton 22079 
AJ Willis H. Wheeler, 3171 N. Quincy 
St., Arlington 22207 

AJ Mrs. Robert M. Whiting, 4611 Park 
Rd., Alexandria 22301 
Miss Lula A. Whittaker, Kilmarnock 
22450 

Berkeley Williams, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. Berkeley Williams, Jr., 364 Albe¬ 
marle Ave., Richmond 23226 
Dr. C. F. Wingo, 3800 Wakefield Rd., 
Richmond 23235 

Mr. & Mrs. Leon Winters, P. O. Box 24, 
Hayes 23072 

Yates Garden Club, Mrs. John Y, Kerr, 
Rep., 400 Cambridge Rd., Alexandria 
22314 

WASHINGTON — Far West 

Mrs, John C. Baker, Point Roberts 98281 
Mrs, Tom M. Brown, Rte. 4, Box 26, 
Walla Walla 99362 


Robert F. Cheyney, P. O. Box 341, Medical 
Lake 99022 

Mrs. Frances Finney, Rte. 1, Box 107, 
Onalaska 98570 

Ralph A. Goods, 1917 - 12th Ave., SE., 
Puyallup 98371 

Dr. Charles J. Gould, Western Wash. Re¬ 
search &. Extension Center, Puyallup 
98371 

Miles B. Hatch, Rte. 1, Box 723, Sumner 
98390 

Mrs. John B. Kunz, Rte. 1, Wilbur 99185 
Mrs. F. G. Macomber, P. Q. Box 156, 
Green bank 98253 

Manson Garden Club, Mrs. W. W. Mar¬ 
shall, Rep., Rte. 1, Box 2, Manson 
98831 

Mrs. E. W. McMurry, 2311 Valencia St,, 
Bellingham 98225 

Mrs. Alfred H. Monahan, 1315 Tower Ave., 
Raymond 98577 

Mrs. Frances M. Munn, Star Rte. 1, Box 
309, Bremerton 98310 
Richard L. Nowadnick, Skagit Valley 
Junior College, Mt. Vernon 98273 
Max F. Ramsell, 1506 NE 53rd St., Taco¬ 
ma 98422 

Mrs. H. L. Schombel, P. O. Box 293, 
Winlock 98596 

SJ Mrs. H, H. Simmons, 3510 S. 132nd 
St., Seattle 98168 

Mrs. Lary Stritmatter, 750 May St., Ray¬ 
mond 98577 

J. N. Wilbert, 14705 Trent Avenue East, 
Spokane 99216 

WEST VIRGINIA — Middle Atlantic 
AJ Mrs. Ernest J. Adams, 1121 - 12th 
Ave., Huntington 25701 
Mr. & Mrs. Elmo L. Agee, 2405 Mountain 
View Ave., Bluefield 24701 
Mrs. Alex E. Booth, 145 Ridgewood Rd., 
Huntington 25701 

Thompson Chandler, 905 Evanwood Rd., 
Charleston 25314 

Mrs. Joe W. Dingess, 151 Kings Highway, 
Huntington 25705 

Mrs. R. H. Dollison, 727 Mt. Vernon Ave., 
Fairmont 26554 

Mrs. H. E. Duncan, 3218 Brandon Rd,, 
Huntington 25704 

Mrs. C. E. Fitzwater, 2000 In wood Drive, 
Huntington 25701 

Mrs. William H. Flanagan, 1225 W. King 
St., Martinsburg 25401 
AJ Mrs, Geo. H, Gunnoe, 723 Third St., 
Huntington 25701 

Mrs. Preston E. Jordan, P. O, Box 309, 
Follansbee 26037 

Mrs. A. S. Lucas, 103 New St., Shepherds- 
town 25443 

Mrs. Carlton R. Mabley, Jr., 812 - 13th 
Ave., Huntington 25701 
Stewart McReynolds, 703 Mulberry Ave., 
Clarksburg 26301 

Mrs. Lewis A. Miller, 2202 Third Ave., 
Apt, 1, Huntington 25703 
Mrs. S. R. Morrow, 13 Poplar Ave., 
Wheeling 26003 

Mrs. Thomas W. Nale, 1438 Boulevard 
Ave,, Huntington 25701 
Mrs. Grady Risen, 125 Ridgewood Rd., 
Huntington 25701 

Mrs. Lawrence schavul, 55 S, Altamont 
Rd., Huntington 25701 
Mrs. L. Boyd Smoot, 2 Pinecrest Drive, 
Huntington 25705 

Mrs. F. C. Stump, 404 - 13th Ave., Hunt¬ 
ington 25701 

Prof. W. L. Tolstead, Davis & Elkins Col¬ 
lege, Elkins 26241 

Mrs. Omen K, Walker, 3517 Brandon Rd, T 
Huntington 25704 
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Wheeling Garden Center, Gglebay park. 
Wheeling 26003 

Mrs. H. H. Williams, Shepherds town 
25443 

Mrs. John R. Witt, 204 Oak Dell Ave , 
BluefieJd 24701 

WISCONSIN — Central 

Oscar W. Schroeder, 16G8S Lower Valley 
Ridge, Brookfield 53005 

CANADA and OVERSEAS 

Nick Vander Bruggon. 25 Neptunusstraat, 
Sassenheim, Holland 

Mrs. May F- Dennison, 5139 Dennison 
Place, Ladner, B. C., Canada 

B. S. Duncan, Dergmoney, Omagh, Co. 
Tyrone, Northern Ireland 

W. J. Dunlop, Broughshane, Ballymena, 
Norlhcrn Ireland 

Jack P. Gerritsen, Veurseweg 81, Voor- 
schoten, Holland 

A. Horinaka, 113 Horaku-cho, Nishinoroiya 
City, Japan 

Michael Jefferson - Brown, Whitbourne, 
Worcester, England 


F, S. Kirby, 9190 E. Saanich Rd., Sidney, 
B. C., Canada 

National Reference Library of Science & 
Invention, Bayswater Div., Porcliester 
Gardens, London W2, England 

P. & G, Phillips, Box 177, Otorohanga, 
New Zealand 

Miss Ruby Pulsiver, P. O. Box 139, Ches¬ 
ter, N. S-, Canada 

Father Bede Reynolds, O.S.B., Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, Mission City, B. C., Canada 

Mrs. J. Lionel Richardson, Waterford, 
Ireland 

Frank E. C. Smith, P. O. Box 128, 
Lillooet, B. C,, Canada 

William Van Leeuwen, c/o Warnaar & 
Co., Sassenheim, Holland 

Guy L. Wilson, Ltd., Warden, Kent, Eng¬ 
land 

C. R. Wootton, 119 Lichfield Rd., Blox- 
wich, Walsall, Staffs., England 

Mrs. Herut Yahel, P. O. Box 15, Rehovot, 
Israel 

Matthew Zandbergen, Hoofdstraat 30, 
Sassenheim, Holland 


l»OVI SUFFOCATE YOUR UAH HEX 

I'SK IIHIISIIKV ESTATES 

O® M U E C H 

/f Lets Your Garden ”Breathe'' 

HONEYCOMB STRUCTURE ALLOWS 
FREE PASSAGE OF AIR, WATER, C0 2 

All-organic Ko-K-O Mulch is made from cocoa 
bean shells which, unlike other mulches, knit 
into a honeycomb that allows soil to retain 
its moisture without blocking passage of vital 
air, carbon dioxide and water. And Ko-K-O 
does not draw moisture from the soil by 
capillary action. 

Ko-K-O discourages weeds, won't rob nitro¬ 
gen from the soil, produces humus, stimulates 
soil bacteria. Won't pack or heat during 
breakdown. Ko-K-O is delightfully fragrant 
and dark brown color beautifies. Will not 
burn, contains no lime, is weed-freo and clean. 
Easy fo pour from 25-lb, bay. And because It 
is dry, Ko-K-O Mulch is economical you 
don't pay for water! 

Ava/fcrb/e fhrougfa your /oca/ /awn & garden dealer. Or write: 

HEltSHEY ESTATES ttept. O II IKS IIIV. FA. 

Deafer Inquiries fnv/fed 

Ko-K-O ® is a registered trademark in the U. S. Potent Office 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media, Pa. 19063 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. No charge. 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints Of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by VA 
inches. For loan, no charge. 

PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


The Daffodil Handbook ... Paper cover $3.00 - Cloth $4.50 

Printout of Daffodil Data Bank ..... 7.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal ... 3.00 

Set of back numbers of Daffodil Journal except Vol. 2, No. 3 

(March 1966) ...... 3.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/58, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1964 ... 1.50 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures ......25 ea. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies ): 

1962, 1965, 1966 ....... 2.50 ea. 

1967, 1968, 1969 (available November 1968) .... 3.50 ea. 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available ): 

1946 through 1949 .... 3.00 ea. 

1950 through 1959 ... 2.50 ea. 

1960 through 1967 ....... 2.00 ea. 


The Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names is out 
of print and a new edition is in preparation. 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn. 06840 
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YE DAFFODYL FLOWRE AND HYS ROOTS 

In November, watch for the postman for he will have a treat for you! 
He will bring you a daffodil catalog unlike any other flower catalog you 
might receive. You cannot order from it, and many of the daffodils men¬ 
tioned in it cannot be found today because the catalog was published in 
1884, and it tells of the daffodils of yesterday. The American Daffodil 
Society is reprinting this famous book and will provide one for each of 
our members. 

The full name of this 48 page book is. Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre 
and hys Roots with hys Historic and Culture, etc. etc . With a Com pleat 
List of all the Kinds urown in Englishe Gardines. Embellished With manic 
Woodcuts. The author is the famous Peter Barr, a restless energetic man 
who loved daffodils and activity. This capable man gathered into his book 
nearly all the existing knowledge of daffodils in 1884. As you read the book 
you will see daffodils, gardens, and people as they were nearly 100 years ago. 
It seems to have been a slower, more sentimental, and naive time, yet a time 
with great enthusiasm, energy, and gardening interest. 

Mr. Barr starts off with a “Lecture on the Narcissus” and begins it with 
a quote from Tennyson; 

“A rosy blonde, and in a college gown 
that clad her like an April Daffodilly” 

He then tells the history of daffodils, about classification, physical qualities, 
culture, new hybrids, when to cut and so on. This is followed by a section 
on double daffodils; doubling must have been a great source of curiosity in 
earlier times. Included is a section on the poetry of the daffodil; this may 
well be helpful to chairmen of show arrangement sections. 

Finally there is a “Compleat Listc of all the Species and Varieties known 
to Englyshe Amateurs.” It is here that it is most obvious that times have 
changed. Some few names will be familiar but not many. The descriptions 
are quaint, and the many woodcut illustrations are excellent. Much more 
could be said about this book, but members can soon explore it for them¬ 
selves. The original is a collector’s item, and it is likely that this limited 
reprint will also become a rare book. 

Unquestionably the charm of this book rests not with its age or even with 
its selection of material, but with its author, Peter Barr. One of the greatest 
of all the contributors to daffodils, his love of the blooms and the bulbs and 
his determination to share his knowledge and enthusiasm make this book a 
blue-ribbon winner. Watch for the postman. 

W. O. T. 
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Word has been received of the death on Oct. 28 of Betty 
Throckmorton, wife of our President, in an automobile accident. 
The Throckmorions’ car was struck by an out-of-control car 
coming from the opposite direction. Dr. Throckmorton was 
injured, but not seriously. ADS members who have met Mrs. 
Throckmorton will remember her with affection and admiration; 
our heartfelt sympathy goes to Dr, Throckmorton and his family. 


DAFFODIL PRINTS 

By Margaret Roof, Paducah, Kentucky 

Daffodil enthusiasts are generally collectors. They collect not only 
as many daffodils as they can afford, but other items to add to their 
enjoyment of this beautiful flower. My interest in daffodils goes back 
to my childhood, when my father, a seedsman among other things, 
started planting surplus bulbs on our place. Many a day I picked 5,000 
blooms and sold them for special projects. 

My first daffodil prints were purchased about 30 years ago in a shop 
on Royal St. in New Orleans. Within a few years, the collection had 
grown to more than 20, acquired in places as far distant as Quebec and 
Boston and as close to home as Louisville. Most of the prints date from 
1786 to 1825 and arc from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine. 

This remarkable periodical was started in 1786 and is still being 
published, making it “the oldest current scientific periodical of its kind 
with coloured illustrations in the world.” In its pages the history of 
gardening fashion and plant collecting and introduction can be traced. 
The earliest introductions were from Europe and South Africa, then 
from America, and in this century Chinese and Tibetan species were 
included. 

William Curtis (1746-1799), the founder of the Magazine, from 
childhood showed a passion for plants and insects. Apprenticed to an 
apothecary, first in his home town of Alton, Hampshire, and later in 
London, he attracted the attention of prominent naturalists of the day, 
and in 1772 he was appointed “Demonstrator of Plants and Pracfectus 
Horti” at the Chelsea Physic Garden in London. He started publishing 
a series of large colored plates under the title Flora Londincnsis, but 
this was a financial failure and was discontinued. Instead the much 
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smaller magazine (with pages 5Vz f ' x 9") was launched in February 
1787. (Sonic early plates are dated 1786). Each part contained three 
hand-colored plates with accompanying text, and was sold for one 
shilling. Parts were published monthly and circulation reached the high 
level of 3,000. 

When old flower prints arc sold today, usually the only identification 
is that printed on the plate. Only rarely are the pages of text kept with 
the plates when the books are torn apart. Considerable library or 
detective work may be necessary to identify the source of the plates and 
flic names and other information that appeared with them. In Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine the name of the plant does not appear on the plate, 
but heads the text page facing it. Sometimes the text runs to two or 
more pages, but often it is one page only. 

Our earliest Curtis print is numbered 6 in the upper right-hand corner. 
At the foot of the page is the caption “Publish’d as the Act directs by 
W. Curtis, Botanic Garden, Lambeth Marsh 1786.” The plant, the 
small yellow trumpet we now call Narcissus minor var. pumilus, is 
shown complete from roots and bulb to bloom, all only a little less than 
life size. The bloom is turned slightly away from the spectator, showing 
the typical lobed and flared trumpet. It is a charming portrait, and 
tlie plate is my favorite. The modern magic of Xerox has made avail¬ 
able to me the text page opposite, which gives Latin and English name, 
botanical descriptions, and citations from Linnaeus, Bauhin, and Parkin¬ 
son, followed by information in English on the origin of the plant and 
its suitability to English gardens. . . Though its blossoms arc not 
so large as those of the other species, yet when the roots arc planted 
in a cluster, they make a very pretty show, and have this advantage, that 
they flower somewhat earlier than any of the others. Like the common 
Daffodil it propagates very fast by the roots, and will thrive in almost 
any soil or situation. Though a native of Spain, it is seldom injured by 
the severity of our climate.” 

We have three plates from 1787, although the date appears only on 
No. 15. This is “Narcissus Jonquilla. Common Jonquil.” Bulbs and 
roots, with stem and leaves cut, a single leaf, and a bloom scape with 
three florets are arranged as space allows; the blooms are somewhat 
larger than N. jonquilla as we usually see it. 

No. 48 is “Narcissus Triandrus. Reflexcd Daffodil,” also larger than 
life. The color is pale cream. According to the text “This species is 
found wild on the Pyrenean mountains; was an inhabitant of our 
gardens in the time of Parkinson ... to which, however, it has been a 
stranger for many years: it has lately been re-introduced, but is as yet 
very scarce. Our figure was taken from a specimen which flowered in 
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Mr. Lee's Nursery at Hammersmith,” The practice of identifying the 
source of the specimens from which a drawing was made is otic of the 
indications of the accuracy of this publication, and one that has been 
followed in many cases up to the present. 

No. 5 I is a large yellow trumpet, “Narcissus Major. Great Daffodil.” 
From volume 3 (1789) we have plates 78 and 88. The text for 78, 
which is “Narcissus Odorus. Swcct-Scentcd, or Great Jonquil,” includes 
the statement: “We shall be thought, perhaps, too partial to this tribe 
of plants, this being the fifth species now figured; but it should he re¬ 
membered, that as the spring docs not afford that variety of flowers 
which the summer does, we are more limited in our choice; the flowers 
of this delightful season have also greater claim to our notice, they 
present themselves with double charms.” Plate 88 is a sturdy yellow 
“Narcissus Bulhocodium. Hoop-Petticoat Narcissus.” Once again the 
complete plant is shown: bloom scape, four leaves, bulb, and roots. The 
species is said to have become scarce in the nurseries around London, 
although known to grow abundantly in some gardens in Hampshire. 

Plate No. 121 (1790) is “Narcissus Incomparabilis, Peerless Daffo¬ 
dil.” The text comments: “This species of Narcissus, though well de¬ 
scribed and figured by the old Botanists, especially Parkinson, has been 
overlooked by Linnaeus.” Two double forms, Butter and Fi■» Narcissus 
and Orange Phoenix, are described. 

From volume 6 (1792) arc No. 193 and 197, a small poeticus and 
N. hiflorus, both very lifelike. These plates are signed “Sanford del 
et sculp.” 

Another of my special favorites is No. 379, “Narcissus Tcnuior, 
Slender Narcissus.” Here the bloom stem has been laid beside the 
leaves, bulb, and roots from which the stem was cut. In the text, Curtis 
states that he first saw this narcissus in May 1794, and that he has never 
observed it to have more than one flower. This plate is dated 1797 
and is not signed. 

There is a gap of nearly 10 years between the preceding and our next 
three prints, all from 1806. In the interim William Curtis had died; 
John Sims had become editor, and T. Curtis publisher. No. 924 is 
“Narcissus Moschatus (a). White Long-Flowered Daffodil.” This 
large w'hite trumpet has very twisted perianth segments at right angles 
to the narrow cylindrical trumpet, and the neck forms a right angle with 
the stem. This was indexed in 1956 as N. tortuosus. No. 946, “Narcis¬ 
sus Orientalis (g). Many-Flowered Narcissus of the Levant,” is a 
handsome bicolor tazetta with a single leaf curving dowm and across 
the page in contrast to the strong straight stem. No. 947, “Narcissus 
Papyraceus (a). Italian or Paper-White Narcissus,” depicts a fine 
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duster of 11 florets in various stages, AH of these plates are signed 
“Syd. Edwards del.” and “F. Sansom Sculp,” as arc most of those 
that follow. 

No. 1026, “Narcissus Orientalis (d). Yellow Garden Narcissus,” 
dated 1807, is a very luxuriant yellow tazetta with 14 florets. The cup 
is deeper in color than the perianth. In No. 1187 (1809) N. bicolor is 
shown in side view, with a single leaf (wider than life?) curving at one 
side. It is interesting to notice the variety of ways a bloom stem and 
leaf can be arranged to fit the limited space of a 514 x 9 inch page. 

No, 1188 is “Narcissus Italicus. Palc-FIowercd Narcissus.” This 
bicolor tazetta has longer, more pointed perianth segments than any 
of the others. Still another tazetta is No. 1298 (1810). This one has 
paler cups than No. 946 and the florets are slightly smaller. It is called 
“Narcissus orientalis (a). Pale-Cupped White Garden Narcissus.” 
No. 1299, “Narcissus bifrons (B). Jonquil-Scented Narcissus,” is now 
considered to be a form of N. intermedins, a tazetta-jonquilla hybrid. 
This one has four bright yellow florets more than an inch in diameter. 
No. 1300, “Narcissus moschatus (d). Smaller White Spanish Daffodil,” 
is more graceful in pose than No. 924; the trumpet flares gently and is 
deeply lobed; the perianth segments are wavy rather than twisted. It 
is a flower of much charm. 

Last in our collection is No. 2588, “Narcissus Macleaii. Macleay’s 
Narcissus,” dated 1825. This artist is J. Curtis, the engraver Weddell. 
Another of my favorites, this is a very small 2b with cylindrical cup. 
Four leaves are posed with the bloom stalk, and the bulb and roots arc 
in a lower corner. 

All these prints were colored by hand, supposedly from color patterns 
supplied by the artists, but we have duplicate copies of some of the 
plates which vary considerably in the coloring. The paper varies also, 
and some are yellowing rapidly while others remain white. 

These 20 prints hang on the stair-wall of our hall, where they give 
year-round pleasure. 


ST. NARCISSUS 

From The Evening Star, Washington, D, C. 

Ancient Greek mythology includes the story of the handsome youth 
Narcissus who fell in love with his own image which he saw reflected in a 
forest stream. In the Eastern Orthodox Church, Oct. 31 is remembered as 
the feast day of St. Narcissus, who was quite another person. He is men¬ 
tioned in the Bible in Romans 16:11 as the head of a Christian household. 
According to Greek tradition, he was one of those who became followers of 
St. Andrew the Apostle in Greece. His relics along with others were moved 
to Constantinople. 

— Carlyle Adams 
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INTRODUCING , . . 



Walter and Margaret Thompson, Birmingham, Ala., Second Vice Presi¬ 
dent and Membership Chairman, respectively. 

The Thompsons were charter members of the ADS and the first couple 
to become life members. They grow approximately 8(30 varieties and do 
some hybridizing. Walter was ADS Test Garden Chairman before his elec¬ 
tion to the office of Second Vice President. Margaret has served as Mem¬ 
bership Chairman for several years and was previously Regional Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Southern Region. She is an accredited judge and instructor in daffodil 
schools. 

The Thompsons arc also interested in photography, hemerocallis, and 
gardening in general. They are members of the American Hemerocallis 
Society and are Honor and Award judges. Margaret has been a Regional 
Vice President. She is a Master and Life Judge for the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs and a Past President Of The (iarden Club of Alabama. 
Walter is a member of the American Horticultural Society. 

For many years they had their own business, engineering and sales for 
high-voltage electrical equipment. 

Missing from the above picture is “Mr. Sugar,” the Thompsons’ Chi¬ 
huahua, who frequently accompanies them to ADS board meetings and 
conventions. 
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VIRUS DISEASES OF NARCISSUS 

By Willis H. Wheeler, Arlington, Virginia 


There has been much confusion on the subject of virus diseases of 
dalTodils, and for that matter on many other plants as well. In fact, at 
the time when I was a university student studying plant pathology, a 
virus disease was defined as a condition caused by “an infectious entity.” 
We knew that the infectious thing, whatever it was, could pass through 
a filter that would retain all bacteria. We also knew that in a number 
of instances virus diseases could be transmitted by inoculating healthy 
plants with juice from diseased plants. It was likewise known that 
certain viruses could he spread by insects, who were thus called the 
vectors of the disease. However, at that time no one could definitely 
prove that he had seen the thing that was able to cause a plant to show 
symptoms of infection by a virus. 

Virus diseases were of course no recent discovery by man. Certain 
of his diseases as well as those of other animals were said to be caused 


by viruses. There was no question that those diseases were contagious 
even though no organism such as a bacterium or a protozoan was to 


be found in infected victims. 


Classic examples of such virus diseases in 


man are many, but smallpox, measles, and poliomyelitis arc well known 


to all. 


Then came the electron microscope, produced in various forms by 
several different workers in Europe and the United States. In 1940, 
the first commercial electron microscope was announced, and by 1945, 
its use in the world's laboratories was firmly established. In 15 years 
it reached a degree of perfection comparable, in many respects, with that 
attained in the light microscope after nearly 300 years of development. 

With the coming of the electron microscope, scientists were able for 
the first time to see the particles in the cells of living things that, when 
present, caused the condition known as a virus disease, whether it was 


influenza, polio, or daffodil mosaic. 

In the earlier years of research on the daffodil virus diseases, there 
was of course much confusion in identification of the viruses. This was 


caused by varying symptoms resulting from different reactions by 
different daffodils to the same virus, or by the presence of two or more 
viruses in the same plant. Gradually, however, these points of confusion 
arc being eliminated as new methods and improved techniques arc 
developed. 

One of the principal means of detecting and identifying viruses is by 
the use of indicator or test plants. One of the most important of these 
test plants is tobacco (certain named varieties are known to be better 
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indicators than are others). Through many years of experimentation, it 
has been found that a certain virus, when inoculated into a certain 
tobacco, will produce the same symptom each time. That same virus, 
however, may or may not cause any evident infection in another test 
plant such as the globe amaranth, Gomphrena globosa, a pretty little 
purple-flowered annual. As would be expected, there are viruses that will 
cause symptoms in G. globosa but not in tobacco. And so it is for a 
long and growing list of plants used to detect and identify virus diseases. 

The science of serology is new and increasingly important for detect¬ 
ing the presence of and identifying viruses. It involves the reaction of 
a carefully prepared test fluid with extract from the organism suspected 
of being virus-infected. The procedure is complicated and will not be 
explained here. 

Finally, we have today’s electron microscopes, powerful enough to 
give us tremendously magnified pictures of the virus particles themselves. 

Professor Dr. E. van Slogteren and other virologists working at the 
Bulb Research Laboratory in Lissc in the Netherlands before and during 
World War II, gave us important information on the several virus dis¬ 
eases infecting the genus Narcissus. After the war, English workers at 
the Glasshouse Crops Research Institute at Littlehampton in Sussex 
added to our knowledge of these diseases. Between 1962 and 1965, 
A. A. Brunt and other English plant pathologists isolated seven viruses 
from narcissus crops in that country. Five of them were: cucumber 
mosaic virus, tobacco rattle virus, arabis mosaic virus, tomato black 
ring virus, and strawberry ringspot virus. All are well-known causes of 
disease in other plants. The same is not true, however, of the other two 
narcissus viruses they found, yellow-stripe virus and narcissus mosaic 
virus. Those tw r o have not yet been found in other plants, and attempts 
to inoculate them into other plants have been unsuccessful. 

The separation and naming of these two narcissus viruses has in the 
past been difficult. Van Slogteren and Oubotcr in 1941 showed that 
there were distinct differences between narcissus mosaic virus and nar¬ 
cissus yellow-stripe virus. Various writers before that time had used 
“narcissus mosaic virus” for both the diseases. The confusion can be 
avoided if the term narcissus yellow-stripe virus is reserved for that 
aphid-transmitted disease appearing early in the growth of the plant 
which causes distinct yellow-stripe symptoms. A second symptom is a 
grayish cast on parts of the lear surface. It is associated with a slight 
roughness of the leaf epidermis which can be felt when the leaves are 
pulled between the fingers. In contrast, narcissus mosaic virus does not 
cause a roughness of the leaf surface and it does not cause yellow 
striping. Its symptoms are seldom striking. Evidence of infection de- 
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velops in most cases only during or after flowering. Those symptoms 
are usually a faint yellow mottling of the lower leaf parts. This is of 
course in distinct contrast with narcissus yellow-stripe which is usually 
seen most easily soon after the leaves show above ground in the early 
spring. 

Some of the older narcissus cultivars arc now believed to be com¬ 
pletely infected with narcissus mosaic. The virus is a stable one and is 
highly infectious, at least in some plants. It seems quite possible that 
this disease can be spread by the cutting knife. Its incubation period in 
narcissus is quite prolonged, as was shown by a test made in England. 
Five-year-old seedlings were inoculated with the purified virus. No 
symptoms developed during the following 8 months, but about 17 
months from the time of inoculation all developed inconspicuous mosaic 
symptoms at the bases of the leaves. The virus was then recovered from 
those inoculated plants. 

This long incubation period appears to explain why virus infections 
appear in daffodils recently purchased from conscientious growers who 
rogue carefully. Virus inoculum is very likely spread during flow'cr 
cutting. Symptoms of the disease following such an inoculation will not 
appear in that same growing season, and the grower will sell his bulbs 
in good faith. The following year, in the buyer’s garden mosaic virus 
symptoms may develop, or it may be even the second season before they 
are seen. In other words, we are not dealing with a simple problem. 
Perhaps the daffodil fancier will want to make sure that he himself is 
not spreading virus diseases in his own planting by his flower cutting 
methods. 


HEMEROCALLIS 


(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Three quarterly journals and a large yearbook filled 
with informative data on varieties, culture, performance 
and progress. Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $5^00 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Lewis B. Wheeler, Secretary 
Box 458 

Crown Point, Indiana 46307 
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Mb Rainier and daffodil fields. 


THE PUYALLUP DAFFODIL FESTIVAL 

By Harl i. Otis, Information Specialist 
Washington Suite University, Extension Service, Puyallup, Wash. 

Washington’s Puget Sound Country welcomes spring each year with the 
Puyallup Valley Daffodil Festival, and those that have seen it can rarely 
keep from drawing comparisons with the January 1 Tournament of Roses 
in Pasadena, 

Four cities — Tacoma, Puyallup, Sumner, and Orting — join in presenting 
this event, which is the earliest of the floral festivals in America, Headed 
for its 36th year, the 1969 festival will have as its theme: Down Memory 
Lane. 

Dates of the show are April 5 through 13, the main event being the 
Grand Floral Street Parade on April 12 that winds through the streets of 
Tacoma, Puyallup, and Sumner. 

The Daffodil Festival began as an idea of Mr, and Mrs. Charles W. 
Orton, of Sumner. She was founder-president of the Sumner Garden Club 
and had traditionally invited friends to view the many varieties of golden 
daffodils blooming at their prime. Civic leaders from nearby Tacoma and 
Seattle, and the general public as well, found it an inspiring habit each spring. 
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The first “bulb banquet’* was sponsored in 1927 by the Sumner Chamber 
of Commerce, 4 years after a representative of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture had visited the valley and recognized that its soil and mild 
winter climate were ideal for bulb growing. 

This was also the first year that participation by the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce in Puyallup and Tacoma was enlisted, and the custom of selecting 
a “queen” was initiated. Senior girls from all high schools in the area are 
eligible. The queen is chosen shortly before the festival, is generally crowned 
by the State s Governor, and then reigns during the entire year with visits 
to special events in and out of the immediate community. 

The (lowers, however, are the real focal point of the festival, and here it 
is the “king” and not the “queen” who reigns. This “king,” of course, is 
King Allied, cornerstone of the valley's multimillion dollar bulb-growing 
industry. It is one of more than 300 members of the Narcissus family that 
arc either hybrid-horn natives of the Puyallup Valley or are carefully chosen 
migrants to the valley’s commercial fields. Washington produces 80 percent 
of the Nation’s daffodils and 20 percent of its bulb iris. More than 40 
percent of the slate’s 2,000-acres of bulbs is centered in the Puyallup Valley 
area. 



This float in the 1968 parade is the Florists Transworld Delivery Association 
sweepstakes winner for flora! excellence. The City of Tacoma float, 
designed and built by Tacoma firemen, depicts King Arthur and Knights 
of the Round Table. The float is seen here in downtown Tacoma, 

Photographs courtesy of Daffodil Festival Office, Tacoma 
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Today even science gets in on the act. At Washington State University's 
Western Washington Research & Extension Center, Puyallup, efforts con¬ 
tinue throughout the year to help perfect bulbs that stand the rigors of 
trade competition throughout the world. Not only has this endeavor been 
fruitful but the work of the scientists has, in many ways led to lovelier 
daffodils and brighter festivals. 

Each spring more than 30 million blooms blanket the landscape and set 
the stage for the festival. Green hills and snow-covered Ml. Rainier make 
a magnificent backdrop for the entire affair. 

The peaceful, pastoral scene gives way to brightly clad bands and floats 
completely covered with real flowers when the big parade day arrives, l hc 
three-city street parade called last year for 162 riders and drivers for 29 
floats; 989 marchers in 39 drill teams; 1,220 musicians in 21 bands, 156 
riders in 10 mounted units; 1,500 Shriners in bands, drill teams, float and 
mounted units; 145 dignitaries and 125 workers just to help organize and 
form the parade and to check spacing, timing, etc. The total of volunteers 
was 4,300 last year. Most of the floats use only daffodils, and as many as 
1,500,000 are utilized by float builders. Growers furnish them at a nominal 
cost. 

On top of this, on the day following the street parade, part of Puget Sound 
splashes to the Marine Regatta. Another 1,200 persons involved with 160 
decorated power boats and 25 sailboats turn this event into one of the most 
unusual flower parades in the world. 

The first parade was neither lavish nor grand. It consisted of a few 
daffodil-bedecked busses, automobiles, a few floats, flowcr-ladcned bicycles, 
and several marching units. The entire budget was about $500. 

Today, with an annual budget of some $25,000, the Puyallup Valley 
Daffodil Festival has taken its rightful place alongside the finest floral 
festivals in America, 


Especially For Iris Lovers! 

AIS membership brings you. 

* What lit erv Iris Grower Should Know: beautiful hand- 
hook an all kinds of irises, their culture, color, awards 
and details of many AIS activities you can enjoy, 

* The Bulletin: each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing, helpful articles, variety reports, iris information. 

* Invitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 
iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world, 

* All this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more. 

FOR ONLY $5 A YEAR 

* GARDEN IRISES — the complete, authoritative refer¬ 
ence ort every iris subject . $7.95 

JOIN US NOW! 

The AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY, 2237 Tower Grove Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
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THE LEGACY FROM W. O. BACKHOUSE 

By Tom D. Throckmorton, M.D., Des Moines, Iowa 

Under the misty light of that cloudy-bright Oregon sky, the great 
trumpet seemed to glow. There stood Br’er Fox, unashamed of cither 
perianth or stature, with an abruptly Hanged orange-red trumpet 
fresh from the anvil—the color seemed almost to fluoresce. This dalfodil, 
growing near the house at Grant MitsclTs “Daffodil Haven," was some¬ 
thing pretty special. This was the first red-trumpet daffodil in commerce, 
bred by the late W. O. Backhouse. 1 had really expected a somewhat 
sickly tangerine. Br er Fox was an unexpected delight and surely the 
first of a new category under Division la. 

And yet this spectacular flower was not the real legacy of W. O, 
Backhouse to dalfodil fanciers. The real legacy is the means by which 
this llowcr was obtained—planned and determined line breeding. W. O. 
Back house was a practicing plant geneticist who brought his new and 
different tools to daffodil breeding. He also brought love of daffodils 
which seems almost inherited. His grandfather bred Emperor, Empress, 
and Weardale Perfection. His mother bred Fawn, Lord Kitchener and 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. His father bred Flaming Torch and set the stage 
for a red-trumpet daffodil by leaving a great deal of breeding stock. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. W. O. Backhouse and the helpfulness 
of Matthew Zandbcrgen, I have had in my possession the two garden 
journals of Mrs. R. O. Backhouse and Mr. W. O. Backhouse’s notebook 
on breeding which covers the period 1932 to 1962. This latter contains 
most of his “legacy." 

Interspersed throughout his records of dalfodil crosses made both in 
England and in Argentina, are fascinating and unexpected little com¬ 
ments. In the spring of 1934, he wTote: “Remember, a drop of water 
oil any stigma of any species whatsoever will kill the pollen that happens 
to be on it unless it has grown out of danger. Hence, the ‘crossing while 
the sun shines 1 idea. Daffodil pollen germinates irregularly over seventy 
hours or more, according to the temperature and the secretions of the 
stigma." 1 think that here is the kind of practical information a daffodil 
breeder can use. 

Another little gem: “In general, there is a great deal more fertility 
about than there w r as 30 years ago. And too, there was the brush. The 
idea being to imitate a bee; this is a poor means of crossing artificially, 
A brush wastes pollen, and never leaves the stigma plastered with 
pollen." Here are two hard, clear facts: 

I. The fertility of daffodils had increased from 1900 to 1930— 
probably in large part because many of the prized llowcrs of the 
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earlier period were triploids, and fertile tetraploids have since 
taken over the field. 

2. Plastering the stigma with pollen is the simple act of hybridizing. 
No camel’s hair brush will accomplish this. I daub with a plump 
anther held in a surgical forcep; I watched Grant Mitsch use the 
anther-tweezer method. And I watched Ken Dor win coat the 
stigma by means of a pollen be-smeared fingertip. 

The heart of W. O. Backhouse’s legacy lies in this simple little state¬ 
ment: “Keep records. Only by knowing what has gone into a cross can 
one have faith to use what looks like rubbish for future crosses." 
The new quality for which the breeder is striving is, in all probability, 
hidden in the trash of hopeless seedlings. Only by crossing these odd¬ 
ments can the second generation spread a bouquet of loveliness for 
the breeder. 

This past spring, at the annual A.D.S. meeting, a panel of experts 
considered the question of self-sterility in daffodils. Actually, the ques¬ 
tion got short consideration, but most of the panel and audience appar¬ 
ently felt that the problem of self-sterility did not really exist. The 
legacy of W. O. Backhouse is particularly and specifically helpful in 
considering this problem. 

Let me quote from the R.H.S. Daffodil and Tulip Year Book for 
1963 in which W. O. Backhouse w'rote: “These plants were, as is usual 
with the species Narcissus, self-sterile or only very slightly self-fertile. 
I was not able to ‘self’ these and therefore inter-pollenated the sister 
plants originating from the first cross ... In the beginning, when a 
breeder finds a new break, he has as a rule no option but to cross the 
new break with the old varieties obtained in preceding years. In no 
case was it possible to get viable seed from selling, as properly under¬ 
stood. The odd seed one might get from this is not worth the time and 
trouble ... In the literature on daffodil breeding, one constantly reads 
of such-and-such a variety ‘sclf-pollcnatcd.’ There undoubtedly are 
some which give plenty of seed when such a variety is ‘sclf-pollenated’— 
‘Lord Kitchener’ is one, and the pinks seem more amenable; but in my 
experience the great majority of red cups arc self-sterile, although at 
the same time perfectly fertile with any other pollen. There are some, 
of course, which are just simply sterile, although a variety written off as 
sterile will sometimes, some years suddenly set seed and upset all 
calculations." 

Here then, in a nutshell, is the successful scheme by which a great 
plant geneticist bred daffodils. 

f. Daffodils are self sterile. In the literature and catalogues the term 
“selfed" really means open-pollinated—the late Guy Wilson and 
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Mrs. Lionel Richardson are my authorities for this statement. 

2. To sort out and “fix” a new feature in a daffodil, line breeding is 
essential. As daffodils are self-sterile, crosses between siblings or 
between siblings and parents are the only real means to this end. 

3. A knowledge of a daffodil's ancestry is the essential ingredient of 
line breeding. 

How often have we overlooked W. O. Backhouse’s secret! Take almost 
any truly great modern daffodil through a retrospective study, and you 
will be amazed at the intense line breeding in the parentage. Thus, the 
great daffodil hybridists of the past have, through skillful selection of 
plants, carried out a diluted form of line breeding. W. O. Backhouse 
has made possible a breeding program with a much higher yield of good 
material: 

Have faith in your ugly ducklings; plaster the stigma; look out for 
rain and cold—and above all know your ancestors. 


FREDERIC PADDOCK LEE 
January 6, 1893 - October 2, 1968 

Although widely known as author of “The Azalea Book,” Frederic 
P. Lee’s horticultural interests and contributions were not limited to 
this plant, nor to writing. A prominent lawyer, always interested in 
local civic affairs, he was a member of the Maryland National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, and served as chairman of the 
Advisory Council of the U. S. National Arboretum from 1946 until 
his death. He held various positions in the American Horticultural 
Society, and wrote from time to time on plants for shady gardens, 
of which his own was a notable example. 

In the early years of ADS, his contributions ranged from serving 
as toastmaster and opening his garden for the first convention, to 
legal advice in connection with incorporation and the establishment 
of tax-exempt status. More recently, he represented the American 
Horticultural Society in the preparation of the Daffodil Handbook 
edited by his brother, George S. Lee, Jr., and issued jointly by the 
two societies. 
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SEEDLINGS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 

By Venice Brink, Nashville, Illinois 

In 1951, I planted my first seeds; they did not grow, but I have grown 
seeds every year since, except 1963 with its terrific drought. 1 have 
bloomed seedlings in every division except Div. 8. I urge all daffodil 
growers to plant some seeds, crossed or uncrossed; you will get a lot of 
enjoyment, pretty flowers, and possibly something very good. I have 
usually worked toward certain goals, but I have also made crosses un¬ 
related to them on the spur of the moment as 1 walked among the 
daffodils and spotted a couple 1 surmised might produce interesting 
results. I have never hesitated to make “impossible” crosses if I could 
find viable pollen; sometimes it strikes, and seeds and plants result. 
Also, I have planted every seed 1 could collect, crossed or uncrossed, 
and have found that sometimes the bees do well. 

Knowing the problems involved, I have never attempted breeding 
la's or 2a self yellows, but I have sown many seeds from my fairly 
large collection of them. Many have bloomed — some unimaginably 
bad, many mediocre, some good, and a few good enough for further 
observation. One of the best la’s is a spare-cut clear yellow, rather 
late, from open-pollinated Kilfinnan. 1 also have a bright yellow 2a 
self yellow with an informal starry perianth. Early in my breeding 
experiences l had a large well-formed seedling of unknown parentage 
with bright yellow perianth and open bowl-shaped crown of orange 
yellow. It was awarded the Rose Ribbon at St. Louis in 1963 and l 
registered it as Captive Sun. It has vigor and substance, but some years 
it can be a bit coarse. 

Neither did I make any effort to breed Ic's or 2c’s, but here, too, I 
have bloomed quite a number, some very white and apparently quite 
vigorous. From High Sierra open-pollinated 1 have a tall sturdy large 
2c of good quality that is very early for a 2c, even earlier than Shining 
Waters. From Beersheba open-pollinated I got a 2c of poor form and 
color but good substance and the most vigorous white I have seen. I 
am crossing it with better whites. 

One of iny first goals was a red trumpet. If I had known of the work 
of W. O. Backhouse and the difficulties he encountered, I probably 
would not have begun. I went at it, however, from a different angle 
than he. Actually Guy L. Wilson produced the first red trumpet and 
registered it in 1938 as Quip la. It is now classified as lb. It is small, 
of poor form, muddy in color, and late in season. I learned that its 
seedlings were larger and often of unusual form and color. One of them, 
a la, I registered as Longhorn, Though not very tall, it is large and 
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quite an eye catcher with its long narrow recurved petals of light yellow 
and a very long straight trumpet of tawny orange, the perianth having 
the look of a big star. Certainly this is not of orthodox form, but it 
grows well, has good substance, and is quite attractive to most be¬ 
holders. Another one, the latest trumpet I have yet seen, is a lb, 
although it has typical 2b form, with its white overlapping perianth and 
its open campanulas bowl trumpet of a very luminous lemon of re¬ 
markable carrying power. It is of intermediate size and good substance. 
I registered it as Lemon Lantern. 

I used Quip and its seedlings and also Bastion, Late Sun, Gold-digger, 
Unsurpassable, and Successor in crosses with the nearest-to-trumpets of 
the colored 2a’s such as Sologne, Orange Master, Pluvius, Backhouse’s 
Giant, and Ceylon. From them 1 have a number of la’s with colored 
trumpets, some orange, some orange red. In some the color fades, in 
others it intensifies with age; a few also have a reddish flush in the 
perianth. The best in form and color are from Gold-digger and Bastion, 
with Quip or Backhouse's Giant as the other parent. As a byproduct, I 
have a number of near-trumpet 2a’s of better form than the older ones. 

I made a number of efforts to get a good lb. The best results came 
from Chatsworth by Mortlake. One of these, a large tall flower with an 
impressive perianth and slightly flared trumpet of bright yellow, I regis¬ 
tered as Mowequa. It has vigor and substance. 

Several Dutch cultivars, including Golden Majesty and Stentor, have 
size, vigor, and substance unrivalled in the daffodil tribe, but their form 
is miserable. Hoping to keep the former, and alleviate the latter, I 
crossed some of these cultivars with flowers of better form and longer 
stem. From Golden Majesty by Sun Chariot I got a flow'er with vigor, 
size, and much better form: a 2a with mid-yellow perianth and an 
open bowl of intense gold. With Harrier as a pollen parent, I got a 
huge tall-stemmed la of orangy yellow with fairly good form; the mouth 
is a little wide. Both are of impressive substance and long lasting. 

From the cross Wild Rose by Scarlet Leader came a tail-stemmed 
medium-size flower of impeccable* form, with very flat overlapping 
perianth and a lightly fluted open bowl chalice, serrate at the rim. The 
color may vary a little from season to season, but usually it opens a 
deep orange red, shortly it is pinkish apricot, then cream with apricot 
frill, and, lastly, totally white. It grows well and has substance. It was 
awarded the Rose Ribbon at the St. Louis show in 1964, and l 
christened it April Change. 

From Tunis by Mabel Taylor came a batch of seedlings with show- 
form perianths and spare-cut slightly flared crowns of medium length 
in shades of yellow and huff, some with pink shadings, some of which 
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become completely white. One that is buff yellow on opening was 
awarded the Rose Ribbon in 1966; it is registered as Skeena. 

From Glenshane open-pollinated I have a neat flower of good form 
that would be an icy white 2c except for a narrow band of bright gold 
rimming its open bowl. From Sincerity by Lady Kesteven came a large 
flower with a good white perianth and a rather straight, quite long 
crown of deep orange. 

From Polindra open-pollinated came several quite large flowers with 
good perianths of pointed but broad, overlapping parts of varying de¬ 
grees of whiteness and flatness, with large open Hared crowns of deep 
yellow and orange yellow. The whitest perianth is very white, and has 
a bright yellow halo just around the crown, which is quite attractive. 

From Wild Rose open-pollinated came a much larger, longer stemmed, 
more substantial flower of Wild Rose form and a cup of deeper Wild 
Rose pink that is more dependable in this climate, the acid test for 
pinks. I have registered this as Rose of Nashville. 

From open-pollinated Chinook came a large flower with a broad 
white perianth and a nearly flat crown of orange red. 

In the reversed bicolors 1 first had Binkie and Spellbinder, and then 
on George Heath’s recommendation that Frilled Beauty was a better 
one in our climate I added that. Registered by Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 
in 1929 as a 2b, it antedates Binkie by some years, although it was not 
reclassified as 2d until a few years ago. Crossed with Content, it has 
given me a flower of good size with flat overlapping perianth of dark 
yellow with a reddish flush and a lightly frilled open bowl crown of 
deep salmon pink that reverses to white, except for the frill, which stays 
pink. 1 have registered this as New Vista. 

From Binkie by Silver Plane came a couple of plants with very 
rounded flat perianths of sulfur yellow and neat saucer chalices that 
are very white almost on opening. From Tintoretto by Rosy Trumpet 
came a very graceful medium-sized flower with broad pointed petals 
having just a hint of a twist, colored a soft yellow. The crown is rather 
straight, spare cut, opening a deep rosy pink that changes to a dead 
white. The perianth pales somewhat, too, but there is still a good 
contrast. From Binkie by Harold Beale came two large flowers of fine 
form with open bowl crowns. Both open as yellow bitones. In one the 
perianth remains bright yellow and the crown becomes almost white. In 
the other, the whole flower pales; there is still a contrast, in tones 
similar to Pastorale. 

From Binkie by Limone came the only Id I have flowered. It opens 
: uniform bright lemon; the trumpet rapidly turns an icy white like 
Guy L. Wilson’s best 2c’s, except for a rim of sparkling lemon on the 
flaring flanged trumpet. 
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in the small cups, all I have to report is a 3a seedling of Cheerio, 
resembling its parent but longer stemmed and reasonably sunproof. 

In Div. 5, from Pink Fancy by Thalia, I have a rather small flower 
with a very reflexed perianth of pointed white segments and a medium- 
sized narrow crown of deep salmon pink, quite late and of good sub¬ 
stance. This I have registered as Twinklepink. 

One of my first good seedlings was a 6a from Rouge by February 
Gold, an intermediate-sized plant of typical cyclamineus pose, but 
not much reflexed, except when grown indoors. Petals are broad and 
overlapping, very flat and of good substance, the crown of medium size 
and slightly flared. The perianth is deep gold with a reddish flush and 
the corona deep orange yellow. 1 registered it as Embcrglow. Blooming 
midseason, it is late for a 6a. 

From High Sierra by Peeping Tom I have a quite early tall-stemmed 
6a of medium size with long pointed petals that reflex gracefully, and a 
trumpet crown lightly flared and frilled. The coloring is white and 
cream, with a touch of pink in the frill — most attractive, I have regis¬ 
tered this as White Lance. Another cultivar from the same cross is 
similar but later. 

From Jana by N. minor conspicuous, and the reverse, came a group 
of very attractive 6a intermediates, all having neat flat perianths of 
pointed overlapping parts slightly rdlexed, with spare-cut narrow 
crowns. They vary in color from light yellow to deep yellow with strong 
reddish flush in the perianth, and from light yellow to deep orange 
yellow in the crown. One self yellow that opens extremely early, with 
its parents, has shown unusual lasting power in the gales of early spring. 

Sierra Gold is rather well known as a 7a, although it is not registered. 
Finding that it usually had viable pollen, I used it a good deal. With 
Chatsworth as the seed parent I got a good-sized, tall-stemmed, and 
very fragrant flower with pointed oval petals and a rather long, slightly 
flared fluted crown of yellow. Carlton by Sierra Gold gave several 
plants intermediate between the parents. The best is largish flower of 
jonquil yellow, with pointed oval petals with a little of the twist charac¬ 
teristic of Sierra Gold, and a bowl crown. It is quite fragrant, and is 
fertile. From President Lebrun by Sierra Gold came several plants with 
white perianths and rather straight long crowns, more or less frangrant. 

From Gold-digger by N. odorus came a plant of small size with 
quantities of flowers, one to a stem, strongly suggesting the seed parent 
in the fine form and deep gold color, and the pollen parent in fragrance. 

Shanach by Dulcimer gave me my best poet to date, a tall strong- 
stemmed quite large flower with a very rounded perianth of glistening 
white rounded parts and a large flat eye of Cantabile color but consider- 
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ably more sunfast. The flower lasts well, blooms quite late, is vigorous, 
and increases well. It is registered as Tamaroa. 

From open-pollinated seed of N. bulbocodium Filifolius came two 
plants that showed the work of the insects. The first is a tall-stemmed 
plant with a fluted open bowl of deep, slightly green-toned yellow, and 
six tiny green strips for a perianth. The other is a cute little plant 
smaller than Bambi; it has a perianth of yellow, slightly twisted seg¬ 
ments of fair width. The crown is of trumpet proportions and is a 
deeper yellow with a still deeper frill, ft blooms in late midseason. 


MINNESOTA DAFFODIL TEST GARDEN 

By Freeman A. Weiss, Annandale, Minnesota 

The daffodil collection at the University of Minnesota Landscape Arbore¬ 
tum in Minneapolis is a very recent innovation — the selection of a suitable 
site (by Dr. Leon Snyder, the Director of the Arboretum, and me) occurred 
in the spring of 1967, and the first planting there followed in September. 

Mr. Wells Knicrim and Mrs. Howard Bloomer contributed most of the 
bulbs that came directly from ADS sources; some also from Dr. Throck¬ 
morton and Mrs. Watrous. The planting site is a strip bed in curving form 
on a hill that has the Arboretum’s collection of deciduous azaleas at the top, 
adjacent to the collection of birches. These collections provide a very at¬ 
tractive background. Extension of the azalea plantings, and inclusion of 
rhododendrons lower on the slope is in progress. Toward the bottom there 
is a grove of widely spaced mature white oaks, providing nearly level ground 
and adequate sunlight for a large display of naturalized daffodils when a 
suitable stock of bulbs is built up. Still lower on the slope there is a cattail 
marsh, and beyond that a small pond, providing a water background. 

The daffodil planting has been w'ell labeled, using large durable strips of 
non-corrosive white metal (aluminum or zinc?) attached to metal rods and 
well anchored; all labeling is in embossed printing. They wall be easily 
readable and long-lasting. One of the Arboretum lanes runs between the 
azaleas higher on the slope and the daffodil strip (ample space for extending 
this when desired) and flowering in the two areas will be nearly coincident 
or in close sequence, easily visible from the lane and with provision for 
parking and a closer look by visitors afoot. With naturalized daffodils at 
the lower level and a marsh and pond background beyond them, there will 
be a colorful and artistic display. This may eventually grow into something 
like the beds of named daffodil varieties, supplemented by naturalized ones 
in the distant, reminiscent of the very useful and artistic display of daffodils 
developed by Larry Mains at the time of the ADS Convention at Phila¬ 
delphia in 1967. 

I think we can look forward to the eventual display of daffodils in both 
educational and artistic form at the Minnesota Arboretum which will greatly 
expand daffodil interest in the North Central region. 
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RETURN TO BEAUFORT COUNTY 

By Vice Adm, Felix Johnson, USN (Ret), Leonard town, MiL 

Last year, while reading the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book for 1967, 
I was fortunate enough to see the article “Old Daffodils in Eastern North 
Carolina” by William O. Ticknor of Virginia. T his was the story of his 
visiting the Old North State to search for old-fashioned daffodils in Beaufort 
County. 

Although 1 now live in St. Marys County, Md., I was horn in North 
Carolina and the story filled me with nostalgia for my native state. Also 
the Director of the St. Marys City Commission had asked me if I could 
supply some old-fashioned daffodils for planting around the replica of the 
Old Statehouse which stands there on the site of Maryland's first settlement. 

So, after receiving much additional information and helpful advice from 
Mr. Ticknor, my wife and I set out to visit Beaufort County. The following 
is quoted from his letter to me: “The southern portion of the county has 
only one town of any size, Aurora (500 people). The whole area is fairly 
heavily wooded, with occasional large farms. A huge section has been 
purchased by Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. and Kennecott Mining Company and 
phosphates are now being mined. These companies came in, bought great 
amounts of acreage, knocked down houses; and, in all open areas planted 
pine trees. The pine trees will he grown and cut for pulpwood before the 
area they occupy will be mined.” 

We started our search around Hobucken and immediately struck pay 
dirt. There seems to be a dose kinship between people who love daffodils, 
for in every instance we received a warm welcome when we told of our 
quest. At Hobucken the lady who shucked some oysters lor us insisted 
that we go to the place where her grandfather's house had stood and help 
ourselves to any of the “jonquils" there. 1 confirm the statement that any 
or all of these flowers are “jonquils," just as they were in Moore County, 
N.C., in my youth. Throughout the day we received this kind treatment 
everywhere we went. 

However, two things militated against our search. The first was that our 
timing was off, as we were there in late February and very few varieties 
were in bloom. Two weeks later would have been much better. The second 
thing against us was the rapid growth of the pines planted by Texas Gulf 
Sulphur and Kennecott Mining Company over the greater part of southern 
Beaufort County. These trees are now about 12-15 ft. high, with a heavy 
mat of broom straw' and pine needles below. This made it almost impossible 
to locate stands of daffodils, even when the location of old houses had 
been pointed out to us very exactly. Had these daffodils been in bloom at 
this time I think we could have located the stands much more easily. 

The search was far from fruitless, however, as we came home with about 
50 dozen bulbs—about all the back of our station wagon would hold. I did 
wish for greater expertise so that I could identify our treasures. I know 
that among them were N. x odorus “campemelli,” “Trumpet Major,” and 
N. pseudo-narcissus obvallaris, but probably there are several other varieties 
too. 

We had a wonderful experience. Next year we hope to go back for a 
later and longer venture. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The office now has available a two-page leaflet of suggestions for holding 
a small daffodil show. It is intended for the guidance of clubs interested in 
holding such a show, probably for the first time. It is assumed that ADS 
approval will not be sought, but it is hoped that this assist will encourage 
new members and eventually result in an approved show. Single copies may 
be had without charge; additional copies are 5£ each. 

s> Jje sj* 

The Journal is now being mailed under labels supplied by a new computer, 
dubbed Samantha, which makes its home at the Iowa Methodist Hospital, 
Des Moines. For those who are interested in such matters, the lady's 
measurements will be supplied in the next Journal. New roster copy had to 
be prepared which means the possibility, nay, the inevitability, of errors. 
Members are urged to inspect the result on their envelopes, remembering 
that each address must be kept within a certain number of letters and that 
to stay within that limitation, arbitrary abbreviations are often necessary. 

Jj* $ 

The RHS has announced that the price of the Daffodil and Tulip Year 
Book for 1969 is being raised to $4.25 postpaid. By the time this paragraph 
is read, copies should be in our hands. The demand for this annual grows 
each year and our generous order for the 1968 edition had to be supple¬ 
mented last summer. Orders for the new number should be sent to the 
office with check for $4.25 per copy. 

There seems little likelihood that the new Classified List will be ready in 
time for shows next spring. The RHS is still soliciting registrations and 
corrections to the 1965 edition which is now out of print. Editing, printing, 
and shipping overseas will take much longer than the brief time before 1969 
daffodil shows are held. The price of this volume is almost certain to be 
raised from the $1.75 for which the 1965 edition sold. Members are re¬ 
quested to withhold advance orders until the price is announced and the 
publication date has been set. 

$ V V 

The Society's library has been transferred from Kingwood Center, 
Mansfield, Ohio, to our own office. No rules have been decreed thus far for 
circulation of the volumes, but for the present they may be borrowed by 
members under reasonable terms as to protection and return. Since the 
publication of a list of books in the library in the Journal for September 
1965, other volumes have been added. A collection of the catalogs of 
daffodil dealers, past and present, is underway. A number of new items are 
being added from the library of the late Charles Meehan, which was pur¬ 
chased by the Society, and other material is being sought. After the present 
library has been cataloged, it is planned to get out a want list and invite 
members to donate or sell whatever they can supply. A mimeographed 
catalog of the library is also in prospect. 

& s? $ 
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The attention of members, especially new members, is called to the offer, 
on the inside of the back cover of this issue, of sets of back numbers of the 
Journal. A total of as many as 15 numbers (March 1966 is out of print and 
excluded) may be bought for the nominal price of $3.00, or about 200 a 
copy. Less than 100 of these sets are available, and when they are gone, 
back numbers will no longer be available from the Society at any price. It 
is not a road to instant wealth, but sets of plant-society publications com¬ 
mand a premium as the years pass. 

— George S. Lee, Jr. 

FALL BOARD MEETING 

Board members and their spouses attending the fall Board meeting at 
Williamsburg were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Franklin D. Seney at a 
buffet supper in their home in Newport News on Friday evening, Oct. IS. 
Perhaps the atmosphere of good will prevailing at the business meetings on 
Oct. 19 was due in part to this happy preliminary. 

Forty-one Board members were present at the business sessions. This is 
believed to be a record attendance. 

Written reports were submitted by the vice presidents of the Central, Mid¬ 
west, New England, Southeast, and Southwest Regions. All reported growing 
interest and activities in their regions. Written reports were submitted also 
by the chairmen of the following committees: Editor of Journal, Health 
and Culture. Judges, Library, Membership. Miniatures, Public Relations, 
Publications, Registration,, Schools, Supplies, Symposium. Oral reports 
were given by others present. 

The number of members on July 17 was 1309; on October 19, 1340. 

On Saturday evening Board members were joined at dinner by numerous 
Middle Atlantic Region members, in Williamsburg to attend the regional 
meeting the next day. 

MINIATURES 

Three varieties have been added to the Approved List of Miniatures: 
Minnow (8); Pixie's Sister (7b) ; Small Talk (la). 

It is the intention of the committee to report in the March 1969 Journal 
a list of varieties that have been suggested for study during the coming 
season in order to ascertain the opinion of members who have seen them 
growing in gardens as to whether they warrant being added to the Approved 
List, A list of varieties that have been suggested for removal will also be 
given. Members particularly interested in miniatures arc also requested to 
make, after the 1969 growing season, nominations of their own for 
inclusion or deletion. 

The committee expects to announce in each December Journal the final 
decision on changes to be made and, when the total number of changes 
justifies, to have an up-to-date Approved List printed and disseminated. 

Members of the committee are: Betty D. Darden, Amy Mitsch, Nancy 
Petersen, Roberta C. Watrous, and John R. Larus, Chairman. 

SYMPOSIUM COMMITTEE 

All regional vice presidents have appointed representatives to the Sym¬ 
posium Committee, They are: New England, Mrs. Edward J. Storey; 
Northeast, Mrs. Charles A. Gruber; Middle Atlantic, Mrs, R. L. Armstrong; 
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Southeast, Mrs, W. S. Simms; Midwest, Mrs. Harry Wilkie; Southern, Mrs, 
Ben Allen Thomas; Central, Miss Mary A. Becker; Southwest, Mrs. S, F. 
Ditmars; Pacific, William H. Roese. 

The complete Symposium report and the 1969 ballot will appear in the 
March issue of the Journal. After the national report is compiled ballots 
will be returned to the regions for use as desired. 

1969 AND 1970 CONVENTIONS 

The 1969 convention dates are Wednesday, • Apr. 2—Friday, Apr. 4. 
Place: Sheraton Motor Inn, Nashville, Tenn. Chairman: Mrs. Robert B. 
Cartwright. 

The 1970 convention will be held in Dallas, Tex,, the first weekend 
in April. 

1969 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 


Early Shows: 

March 12-13—Alabama Daffodil Show at Canterbury Methodist Church, 
Birmingham; information: Mrs. Walter L. Thompson. 2907 Southwood 
Road, Birmingham, Ala. 35223. 

March 27-28—Southeast Regional by the Georgia Daffodil Society, the 
Atlanta Garden Center and affiliated clubs at Rich's auditorium, Atlanta; 
information: Mrs. Charlotte Baglcy, P. O. Box 4539, Atlanta, Ga. 30302. 

March 29-30 — Tennessee State Daffodil Show by the Memphis Garden 
Club at the Goldsmith Civic Garden Center; information: Mrs. Jack T. 
Shannon. 45 South Norwalk Memphis, Tenn. 38117. 

March 29-30 — Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Show at the Warwick Recrea¬ 
tion Center, Newport News, Va.; information: Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., 96 
Sandy Bay Drive, Poquoson, Va. 23362. 

April 2 — Arkansas Daffodil Society’s Annual Show at Fayetteville; infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. B. B. Boozman, 906 North I5lh St., Fort Smith, Ark. 72901. 

To 1969 Show Committees other than those listed above: 

In order to get your show listed in the March, 1969 issue of the Journal, 
you must send the following information to the Awards Chairman at 308 
Longwood Drive, Newport News, Va. 23606, or or before. Jan. JO, 1969: 
Date of show; name of show; sponsor of show; place of show; and the name 
and address of the person to contact for information. 

JUDGING SCHOOLS 

Three schools were held in 1968, with a total of 45 students taking the 
examinations. Seven students failed one or more subjects. 

Four schools have been announced for 1969: 

School I: Nashville, Tenn., Apr. 5 (Mrs. Raymond L. Roof) 

Greenwich, Conn., Apr. 18 (Mrs. Harold A. Ley, Jr.) 

School 2: New Canaan, Conn., Apr. 23 (George S. Lee, Jr.) 

School 3: Claymont, Del., Apr. 21 (Mrs. Francis L. Harrigan) 
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JUDGES 

Addition to list of accredited judges: Mrs. H. H. Hornsby, Lexington, Ky. 
Any student judges who have completed their work are urged to send 
their applications to Mrs. Jesse Cox, Chairman of Judges, before Jan. 15, 
so that their names can be listed in the March issue of the Journal. 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 

A Bright Beginning? 

W. Litchfield Ticknor of Falls Church, Va. joined the ranks of pollen 
dabblers by crossing Carbineer with the handsome red-flushed Ambergate 
and obtaining 67 seeds on four blooms of Carbineer. By following a program 
of "line" breeding such as William Backhouse used in getting red trumpets, 
i.e. backcrosses and sibling crosses, 17-year-old Litchfield, might, by the time 
he is the age of Mr. Culpepper and Mr. Fowlds, produce a dozen generations 
of daffodils culminating in an all-red one. It wouldn't do most of us much 
good, though. 

Seed Distribution 

In a coast-to-coust operation, a great quantity and a wide variety of types 
of daffodil seeds have been distributed to ADS members. Matthew Fowlds 
of Salem, Ore., provided seeds of his celebrated cyclamineus crosses de¬ 
scribed in the September 1968 Journal. Recipients of Lhese seeds are 
privileged to join Mr. Fowlds in a 25-year program to develop sturdy minia¬ 
ture cyclamineus varieties. Charles W. Culpepper of Arlington, Va., pro¬ 
vided thousands of seeds from “mainline" crosses of the trumpets and cups. 
Many of these crosses had Culpepper seedlings as parents and grandparents 
and should produce types adapted to the hot muggy summers of so much 
of the eastern United Slates. Smaller lots of seeds with interesting parent¬ 
ages came from Lyles McNairy of Arlington, Va., W. O. Ticknor of Falls 
Church, Va., and Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., of Washington, D. C, 

Daffodil seeds were sent to Mrs. H. de Shields Henley, Newport News, 
Va.; Miss Irene Dunbar, Ina, III.; Mrs. W. Sidney Felton, Prides Crossing, 
Mass.; Mrs. Thomas W. OfTutt, Owings Mills, Md.; Mrs. Paul J. Gripshover, 
Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. George A. Delatush, Montclair, N.J.; J. M. Casade- 
vall, Whippany. N.J.; and Robert B. Coker, Canton, Ga. Mr. Coker was 
offered a second helping of seeds and he responded: “I will plant and care 
for all the seeds I can get my hands on.” As a result. Bob Coker may soon 
be one of the biggest daffodil growers in the country. 

This year, daffodil seeds were made available to the American Horticul¬ 
tural Society for further distribution to its members. Following is a note 
received from Sylvester G. Marsh of the American Horticultural Society: 
“Many thanks for the three lots of daffodil seed you sent for the Seed 
Service. This will be the first time we have offered daffodil seed. It will 
be interesting to note the demand. T expect it will be great. Again our thanks 
for your participation in this Service.” 

— W, O. Ticknor 
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GEORGE W. HEATH 

After a lengthy illness, George VV. Heath of Gloucester, Va., died on 
August 10, bringing to a close a lifetime of devotion to daffodils and 
to the people who are interested in them. He was a pioneer, importing 
new varieties in order to grow them on and let the American fanciers 
see what the latest innovations in the field really looked like, without 
benefit of words or color plates. 

His annual displays of cut stems and exhibition plantings were 
viewed by countless people. His connection with the shows in the 
Middle Atlantic region was especially close. He was a charter mem¬ 
ber of the Society, and in furtherance of our purpose, his efforts 
resulted in the formation and expansion of several daffodil show 
groups in his part of the country. 

He devised a descriptive system of classification of daffodils, ex¬ 
panding the RHS system to include color breakdowns which are now 
being discussed by RHS and our own Society. He was especially fond 
of miniatures and always included as many of them as possible in his 
lists and in his educational displays at shows. 

His business is being carried on by his wife and son. 

— Franklin D. Scney 


FIFTY FIRST FAVORITES 

By Elizabeth T. Capen, Symposium Committee Chairman 

No request on the Symposium ballot brought forth more squirmings and 
complaints of outrageous inquisition than the question, “If you could have 
only one variety, what would it be?” In fact, 34 reporters gave up, but 
enough steadied to find a reply, so that now we can offer you a very special 
list of daffodils. 

We plan to repeat this question next year. So, in the meantime, I am 
going to share with you my own method of finding my favorite. As with all 
fanciers, my “favorite" changes from day to day and even several times a 
day at the peak of the season. Certainly, “minimus” is King in early March, 
and Frigid is Queen in June. 

But now, to find your top favorite of all, observe your actions objectively, 
and apply a little psychology. Many years ago, I noted that although I had 
taken thousands of slides of hundreds of varieties of daffodils, for only one 
had l provided a really professional black backdrop — Binkie. There must 
have been a reason—-even though a subconscious one. More recently, I 
have observed that the variety I selected for the most strategic location in 
the whole place is Ave. So, for 17 years, I have had a ready answer for 
that inevitable question by observing my actions rather than my flowers. 
Try it. 

So far — and in order to bring you this part of the 1968 Symposium 
results in the mid-winter issue, we had to close this part of our poll in mid- 
October — reporters have mentioned as their top favorites of all, 84 varie¬ 
ties. Surely, this answers those who want us to settle on just a few — maybe 
King Alfred and a couple of new ones. 
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It is interesting to note, that while no ADS gardener reports King Alfred 
as a favorite, some thoughtful 50-year gardeners did mention Emperor. So, 
the choices span more than 100 years of new daffodils. 

We will report first the distribution of votes by type: 


Division 1,116 votes: 

la, 40 

lb, 7 

l c, 66 

l d, 3 

Division 2, 195 votes: 

2a, self, 36 
2a red cup. 28 
2b other than pink, 62 
2b pink, 22 
2c, 13 

Division 3. 22 votes: 

3a, none 
3b, 14 
3c, 8 


Division 4, 8 votes: 
.single bloom, 4 
cluster, 4 
Division 5, 7 votes 
5a, 7 
5b, none 

Division 6, 27 votes 
6a, 25 
6b, 2 

Division 7, 22 votes 
7a, 4 
7b, 18 

Division 8, 7 votes 
Division 9. 4 votes 
Division 10, 8 votes 
Division 11,2 votes 


This seems to show that although many consider that a daffodil must first 
of all be yellow, the pet of ADS members is the white trumpet. 


Following arc the 49 varieties receiving the most votes, plus the 14 tying 


for 50th place: 



2b Festivity ..—. 

_32 

la Unsurpassable ... 

lc Cantatrice .-..... 

.....27 

4 White Marvel .—... 

2a Galway .__ 

.....20 

3 b Aircastle . ..... 

2U Daydream .. 

. ...18 

2b Bobolink ..... .... 

la Arctic Gold .. 

.....16 

lc Empress of Ireland .. 

2a Fortune.... 

. ..14 

Ic Glenshesk ....... 

Ic Vigil ... 

.13 

7b Golden Perfection .. 

2a Carlton ..... .. 

.11 

2d Halolight . 

2a Ceylon 

1 1 

la Inca Gold .. .. 

2b Daviot 

11 

3b Limerick . .... 

7b Trevithian ... 

10 

la Peerless Gold .... 

6a Peeping Tom . 

9 

3 b Snow Gem . 

la Kingscourt .. 

. 8 

Id Spellbinder ... ... . 

Ic Mount Hood ... 

8 

5a Tresamble .... 

10 /V. jonc/Htllti 

8 

2d Tudor Minstrel . 

2c Ave . ... 

..... 7 

2c Woodvale ..... ... .. 

1 c Beersheba 

7 

3c Xit .. 

6a Cornet __ 

. ... 7 

2a Adventure . 

6a February Gold . 

7 

3b Angeline... 

8 Silver Chimes -. 

7 

6b Beryl 

2b Salmon Trout . 

6 

2d Binkie .. ... „ .... 

2b Accent . 

.. _ 5 

3b Blarney 

2b Carita 

5 

2a Butterscotch 

7b Cheyenne ... 

5 

11 Canasta ...... 

3c Chinese White _ 

. 5 

6a Dove Wings 

2b Green Islund 

5 

2c Dunlcwy . 

9 Actaea _.__ 

4 

la Emperor . 

2b Audubon 

4 

4 Golden Ducat . . 

lb Effective ... .. 

4 

2b My love___ 

lc Silver Wedding 

. 4 

2b Pink Smiles ..... 

7a Sweetness _ 

4 

2a Uustom Pasha ___ _ 

5a Thalia __. 

4 
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LONDON DAFFODIL SHOW 

By Mrs. Richard H. Bell, Columbus, Ohio 
From the Midwest Region Newsletter, Oct. 1968 

Surely one of the fondest dreams of anyone who loves dalTodils is to visit 
the Royal Horticultural Society's Daffodil Show which is held in London 
each April. This past spring my husband and I were in London at the time 
of the show, and we had the good fortune to attend several times. Seeing so 
large a number of exquisite flowers, all perfectly groomed and presented, 
was an experience we will never forget. 

The Daffodil Show was held April 18 and 19 in the Society's New Hall. 
And, although the schedule was for daffodils only, there were several other 
shows going on, presumably each with its own schedule. The majority of 
the floor was devoted to daffodils, but outstanding, also, were exhibits of 
bonsai, camellias, azalea, and rhododendron. The problem was finding the 
stamina to absorb all of it and I, for one. found it necessary to devote my 
lime to the daffodils exclusively. 

The schedules were difficult to come by, 1 had written to the Society 
before leaving home, and had received a prompt and courteous reply saying 
a schedule would be awaiting my arrival at our London hotel. Being handed 
this coveted schedule as we registered was a warm welcome to England, and 
1 read it over several times the week before the show. On our first visit to 
the hall, however. I soon lost it. I was so overwhelmed by that first sight of 
thousands and thousands of daffodils, not meadow grown but beautifully 
groomed and presented, that between this emotion and struggling with a 
pencil and notebook, a camera, and my new trifocals, the valuable schedule 
somehow became misplaced. Looking around. 1 discovered that only a very 
few people had them and there were none to be had at the show. They were 
available at the Old Hall across the street and up three flights of stairs, and I 
did replace mine. But I felt it would not be proper to ask for the extra 
ones 1 had hoped to take home to friends. 

There were 108 classes; 55 open to professionals, 42 for amateurs only, 
10 for novices only, and one decorative class. Then, banked around tw'o 
walls of the hall, five or six tiers high, were magnificent noncompetitive 
displays from commercial growers. Each vase of these displays held between 
five and twelve stems of a single cultivar clearly labeled for the interest of 
the hundreds of visitors to the show. There was also an excellent educational 
exhibit showing the pedigree of Romance, Richardson’s magnificent pink, 
which was presented with the actual flowers in most instances. 

The class which held the greatest interest for almost everyone was the one 
for twelve new' cultivars raised by the exhibitor, for w'hich the Engleheart 
Challenge Cup is presented. Mrs. Richardson won this class over several 
excellent entries, and so the cup will grace Prospect House for the 29th year. 
Her entry of 12 perfectly matched blooms left me speechless. Through her 
catalogue I was familiar with the Perseus, Verona, and Rose Royale culti¬ 
vars presented. They and the others — Hotspur, Matterhorn, Flaming Spring, 
Golden Aura, and the seedlings whose numbers I did not note were all 
breathtakingly beautiful and unmatched in their perfection of form, pose, 
and substance, Mrs. Richardson was present for the entire show and was 
always surrounded by friends and admirers. We talked with her several 
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limes and will always remember her charming friendliness and dedication 
to the fine art of developing outstanding daffodils. 

The Bowles C hallenge Cup is presented to the winner of the most im¬ 
portant amateur class—18 cultivars, representing not fewer than three 
divisions, three stems of each. Here again, there were several people with 
the courage and ability to enter this demanding class, Mr. J. S. B. Lea's entry 
being simply the best of them. I was not able to note all of his named 
blooms nor any of the seedlings, hut those I did note were: Handcross, 
Viking. Northern Light, Tudor Minstrel, Vulcan, Arbar. Kingscourt, Pre¬ 
amble, and four of his own introductions — Fionn, Borrobol, Canisp. and 
Tanera. This again, was an overwhelming spectacle — 54 perfect specimens 
displayed in a single entry, and carefully chosen from familiar and new 
cultivars. I do not know why neither of these cups was displayed during 
the show hours. It would have been exciting to see them. But perhaps it 
is fell that any cup, no matter how' beautiful and important, would have 
difficulty competing with the beauty of these prize-winning flowers! 

Stainless, a lovely 3c, exhibited in a class of six, won best of show. There 
was no special attention called to it, just the usual first prize card, I finally 
introduced myself to Mr. Matthew Zandbergen who was busily taking notes, 
and asked his assistance. Naturally, he was easy to recognize and he noted 
it, charmingly! He couldn't find the best of show either but knew where to 
go for help, and I had the pleasure of a delightful conversation with the 
great Dutch bulb grower. 

I also talked with Mr. Michael Jefferson-Brown who had a vase of Fes¬ 
tivity in his trade display — the only Festivity I saw at the show. He was 
not too pleased with these hlooms of this Grant Mitsch winner, and felt it 
might have been due to adverse weather conditions or first season bulbs. I 
wonder how r popular it will prove in England if his experience is common, 
as Tudor Minstrel is much like it there and apparently performs with few 
problems judging from the many blooms of it 1 saw' in prize-winning entries. 
Mr. Jelferson-Brown had a magnificent display, second only, for me, to Mrs. 
Richardson's, and 1 especially noted his lovely Louise de Coligny, 1 thought 
he seemed a poetic young man who could easily have accompanied Words¬ 
worth on his nature discoveries. 

As far as observing any particular specimens, f must first say it was 
almost impossible to see and try to note them all. There were so many 
people, all busily looking and noting, and there was so much to be seen. Of 
those I did note, Binkie seemed much more showy than I had ever seen it 
here, Empress of Ireland w r as of much finer substance than my own, and 
Roseworthy was just as described in the Prospect House catalogue — “a 
rich improved Wild Rose with a longer stem." I enjoy the daintiness and 
color of Wild Rose and am thrilled that Roseworthy has captured these 
qualities while adding more substance. Salmon Trout was in many entries 
and exceptionally variable in color as well as form. Apparently it is not 
too stable a performer even in England, Hawaii and Gay Challenger will 
certainly convince everyone that doubles can be exquisite; their detail was 
flawlessly precise. Daydream and Aircastle made me proud to be an Ameri¬ 
can; both of these Grant Mitsch introductions won firsts, and Daydream in 
its class also took second and third, I did not cover the smaller divisions 
too well but did note that Charity May and Sweetness captured all their 
class prizes. In London the season was still early and there were many 
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flowers not represented for that reason. I was especially disappointed to 
miss seeing Kilworlh as the English produce it, because it is not only one 
of my favorite prize-winning cultivars but one I find very desirable for 
arrangements. Fair Prospect, Mrs. Richardson's sensational new pink not 
yet on the market, was also absent from this show. Several others did not 
make it because it was an unbelievably dry season for all England. We had 
only two or three light showers the 10 days wc were there, and everyone 
was saying they had never known so dry a spring. All through the hall you 
heard mention of daffodils lying on the ground for lack of rain. 

The five or six decorative class entries were all from Dutch competitors 
and, as I recall, done in a massed form of rather heavy blooms such as the 
split coronas. I had been looking forward to seeing what the English Ike- 
liana arrangers would do with daffodils as it seems to me they arc perfect 
flowers for the graceful interpretations of the Japanese Schools of flower 
design. But of course the primary business of any daffodil show is to 
present prize-winning daffodils, and this the London show did in a most 
exciting fashion. It will long be one of our cherished memories. 


MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By POET1CUS 

Nineteen years have passed since the classification of daffodils was last 
revised. Meanwhile, many changes have occurcd that challenge the last 
revision, and it is unfortunate that a new r edition of the C lassified List and 
International Register of Daffodil Names has been scheduled without revi¬ 
sion of the official classification. It means that wc will have to bear with 
the inadequacies of the present system until at least the mid-1970’s, 

Wc believe that the Royal Horticultural Society should name a committee 
to propose modifications of the present classification and that one or more 
representatives from the American Daffodil Society should be named to 
such a committee, as some of the weaknesses of the present classification 
have resulted from advances in daffodil breeding achieved in this country. 

Eric Longford recently dwelt on the deficiencies of the classification in 
the Journal of The Daffodil Society (of England). The major remedies be 
proposed were; I) to extend the subdivisions a, b, c, and d, now limited to 
the first three divisions, to Divisions 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8; 2} to abandon the use 
of exact measurements and let the character of the flower decide in which 
division it belongs. 

Certainly no one will quarrel with a desire to replace such absurdities of 
definition as “not more than one-third” or “not less than two-thirds.” The 
anomalies produced by trying to apply a yardstick to a reluctant organism 
result in complaints to be found in the pages of daffodil publications, round- 
robin letters, and even daffodil catalogs. In his current catalog. Grant Mitsch 
writes; “We reluctantly list it (Troupial) as a 2b although by appearance it 
would be a trumpet, and some flowers are of trumpet proportions.” Mr. 
Longford names many varieties whose appearance contradicts their official 
classification, and wc have no doubt that Mrs. Walker, as chairman of our 
committee on classification, could name others. 
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Wide breaks in color and form have appeared in recent years in Divisions 
4 through 8, and we cannot tolerate much longer the subdivision of the 
first three divisions on the basis of color whereas Divisions 5, 6. and 7 are 
segregated and subdivided on the basis of parentage, character, and length 
of corona. However, the classification is an arbitrary one designed primarily 
for show schedules, and some consideration will have to be given to the 
effect of proposed changes on shows. If logic is to be carried to its ultimate 
conclusion, schedule chairmen will have to exercise judgment in tailoring 
the new official classification to the realities of their situation. The classifi¬ 
cation proposed by Mr. I onglord would have 75 classes as opposed to our 
present 27. Some of the new subdivisions, such as some of those for re¬ 
versed bicolors, would attract no entries, as no such flowers exist. The 
answer to this might be to lay out the classification on the basis of a full 
complement of material, just as the table of atomic weights was in our 
school days, but to withhold for the present final validation of any sub¬ 
division until there were actual varieties assigned to it. 

Whether Division 4, doubles, should be divided on the basis of color is 
debatable. Most judges would agree that they would rather have those 
with individual flowers segregated from those with multiple florets. 

The problems are numerous and obvious. As the International Registra¬ 
tion Authority for Daffodil Names and the publisher of the Classified List, 
the Royal Horticultural Society should call a conference or appoint a com¬ 
mittee, representative of the entire daffodil-growing world, to consider 
changes in the existing classification. 


Daffodils and daylilies seem to complement each other in the opinion of 
many gardeners; possibly because the season of one follows that of the 
other. Or it may be that the soft colors and modest size of daffodils re¬ 
quire the bold colors and large size of the daylily to give the gardener a 
balanced diet of horticultural vitamins. 

As many ADS members are also to be found on the roster of the Ameri¬ 
can Hemerocallis Society, we leafed through the excellent new Davlily 
Handbook published by the American Horticultural Society with particular 
interest. As expected, there were many names of those who have the time 
to be active in two plant societies and the strength to garden throughout a 
season, the latter doubtless being assisted by the fact that both the daffodil 
and the daylily are rather undemanding flowers, 

As we are content to clean lip our tools after the daffodil season and sit 
out the warm summer days, we were attracted by some of the more fasci¬ 
nating aspects of the daylily rather than by the facts and routines that are 
common to all (lowers. A daffodil is not regarded as edible, except by the 
daffodil fly. who seems to find the bulb appetizing. So we must admit that 
the daylily has greater utility after reading a chapter on ‘ Uses of Daylily 
as Food and in Medicine.” Many recipes, unknown to the Joy of Cooking, 
arc given: Daylily Sliced Chicken, Daylily Coup, Daylily Sliced Pork, Day- 
lily Salad, and Buddha Disciples’ Delight, the latter requiring 10 cups of 
daylily and said to be a good dish for parties because it can be prepared a 
day ahead and warmed up just before serving. 

Another chapter in the Daylily Handbook is devoted to the characteristics 
of the flower and plant, We cannot testify as to the number of characteristics 
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of a daffodil, but we arc told that the daylily has 23, with a total of 93 
variations, i.e., 16 predominant colors, 4 seasons of bloom, and 3 types of 
branches, etc. After some rather strenuous mathematics, the author comes 
up with the frightening conclusion that all the possible combinations of 
daylily characteristics will not be exhausted until there are 2,321,901,158,400 
cultivars. We arc distinctly alarmed at the prospect of handling a checklist 
of such length, but as this is 1968 and new cultivars are being introduced 
at the rate of only about 700 a year, it will be the year 3,316,999,688 A. D. 
before the final daylily is bred. We yield to the daylily and arc chagrined 
that the daffodil has no such possibilities. 


HERE AND THERE 

Tidbits from the Regions and Local Societies 

SOUTHWEST REGION (Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., Regional Vice 
President ) 

The July Newsletter features information about conventions and shows, 
past and future. Seven members from the Region attended the convention 
at Portland, a much larger attendance is forecast for next spring at Nash¬ 
ville, and in 1970 Dallas will again be the convention site. 

State and local daffodil societies are nourishing. The Pow Wow held by 
the Indian Nation Daffodil Society in connection with the regional show 
was well attended. Mrs. Printis E. Ellis, an ADS member in Paris, Texas, 
reports that a daffodil study club has been organized to spend 1969 study¬ 
ing daffodils. The Arkansas State Daffodil Society will hold its annual 
meeting on April 2, 1969, in conjunction with the Arkansas State Show'. 

NEW ENGLAND REGION (George S. Lee, Jr., Editor) 

Much of the August issue is devoted to the “Annual Review of Catalogs,” 
in which the catalogs of six growers are described and commented on. The 
comments are directed “more to that man of mystery, the average gardener, 
than to the connoisseur.” 

There is also a list of 69 varieties and species recommended by The 
Daffodil Society (of England), with notes on availability and average prices 
added. 

Two judging schools and an informal tour of gardens arc being planned 
for the spring of 1969. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION (Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr., Regional 
Vice President ) 

In the September Newsletter Mrs. Darden wakes of Williamsburg, of 
Monticello, of ghosts, of public opinion polls, and of names, all with relation 
to daffodils. Much of this will be reprinted later in The Daffodil Journal for 
the enjoyment of members outside the Region. 

The fall regional meeting at Williamsburg on Oct. 20 attracted a record 
attendance — more than 100 were present for the luncheon following the 
program. Some of these were directors from other regions who had attended 
the Board of Directors meeting the day before. 
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Dr. Freeman A. Wetss led a program on weed control. The gist of his 
remarks was that there is a growing number of good weed killers available, 
but most have not been properly tested for daffodils, Willis Wheeler showed 
excellent slides of common weeds, and Bill Pannill showed slides to ac¬ 
company his comments on the convention at Portland and — daffodils. 

MIDWEST REGION (Mrs. Goethe Link, Editor) 

The October Newsletter includes, in addition to a message on regional 
activities by Mrs. Leon Killigrew, Regional Vice President, articles by Mrs. 
Richard Bell, Mrs. Neil Macneale, and Mrs. Verne Truebtood. The one on 
the London Show is being reprinted in this issue of The Daffodil Journal. 

CENTRAL REGION (Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Regional Vice President) 

Among the ADS members in the Central Region are not only the current 
president and secretary of ADS, but the current presidents of the American 
Iris Society (Hubert A. Fischer) and the American Hemerocallis Society 
(George T. Pettus). Letters from both are included in this Newsletter, 
showing their continuing interest in daffodils. Another interesting letter 
was from a family of new ADS members in eastern Illinois, with comments 
on some of their newer varieties. 

At the July meeting of the Southern Illinois Daffodil Society, a surplus 
bulb sale was held to help finance an Illinois State Daffodil Show to be held 
in Mt. Vernon, III., next April. 

WHAT IS A DAFFODIL? 

Front the Middle Atlantic Region News Letter , 

Do certain daffodils recall memories of people or places to you? What 
is your personal reaction to them? 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning could count the ways she loved Robert, but 
who can count the ways daffodils relate to people? 

To a Garden Club, it's an arrangement. 

To a landscaper, it’s a patch of color. 

To a poet, it rhymes with “vales and hills.” 

To a farmer, it’s a weed. 

To an Irish cab driver in Washington, it's a reminder “of the old sod.” 

To a Southerner, it’s a jonquil. 

To a student of the Bible, it's the Rose of Sharon. 

To a student of botany, it’s the life cycle of a bulb. 

To a student of Greek mythology, it’s Narcissus, the youth who pined 
away for his sweetheart. 

To a student of Latin, the plural of narcissus is narcissi. 

To a student of English, the plural is narcissus. 

To the blind, its fragrance is the sight of spring. 

To the deaf, it's the voice of spring. 

To the hybridizer, it’s seven years from pollination to flower. 

To the horticulturist, it’s the perfect flower, yet to be created. 

To me, it’s the other half of the loaf. Mohammed said, “If thou hast a 
loaf of bread, sell half and buy the flowers of the narcissus; for bread 
nourisheth the body, but narcissus the soul.” 

— Betty D. Darden 
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Towhee, 2b, bred by Mrs. 
Goethe Link and regis¬ 
tered in 1958. (Mrs. Ernst 
H. Krelage x Fortune) 


U. S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1968 

Reported by Mrs. Kenneth B. Andi rson, Registration Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and theii registrations in 1968 are: 
Brink, Venice, Nashville, III.: lllini, Mowequa, New' Vista, Rose of Nashville, 
Scented April, Skeena, Tamaroa, Twinklcpink, White Lance. 

Evans, Murray, Corbett, Ore.: Celilo, Foxfire, Janis Babson, Oneonta. 
Fovvlds, Matthew, by Grant E. Mitscb. Canby, Ore.: Boforla, Nuthatch, 
Veery. 

Mitscb, Grant E., Canby, Ore.: Amberjack, Chat, Chiloquin, Eland, Eu¬ 
phony, Fancy Frills, Frostkist, Green Quest, Just So, Lilac Delight, 
Milestone, Mount Vernon, Olathe, Perky, Rich Reward, Stratosphere, 
Troupial, Whitecaps. 

Phillips, Charles R., Frederick, Md.: Charlie’s Aunt, Ruth Haller, 'l oots. 
Watrous, Mrs. George D., Jr., Washington. D. C.: Kibitzer. 

Registrations 

Amberjack (Mitscb) 2u; late midseason; 18"; P. 4", soft lemon yellow 
turning to rich buff; C. 2Vz", soft lemon yellow becoming buff bronze. It 


appears unique in color, particularly when picked and taken indoors. 
Y02/4 

Boforlu (Fowlds) 7b; midseason; 19"; P. 214", ivory white; C. lemon 
yellow, lighter edge; flower of good form and substance. ((Bodilly x 
Fortune) x N. jonquilia) 

Celilo (Evans) Ic; early; 18"; P. 4(4", white; C. l%s", white; resembles 
Cantatrice, but taller, smoother, more weather resistant. (Petsamo x 
Beersheba) 

Charlie's Aunt (Phillips) 2a; early; 22"; P. 3(4", very dark yellow with 
trace of red pigment; C. red; resembles Air Marshall but perianth 
darker with reddish cast. ( Red Goblet x Forest Fire) 39B/44 52 
Chat (Mitsch) 7b; midseason; 19"; P. 3", soft lemon; C. 1". soft lemon 
fading to white; resembles Verdin but larger; usually one or two florets 
to a stem; rapid increaser and Poriferous. 

Chiloquin (Mitsch) Id; late midseason; 17"; P. 3(4", clear lemon gold; C. 
114", lemon gold fading to white; resembles Limeade, but more trumpet 
in character, later, smaller, and more precise in form. Y02/I 
Eland (Mitsch) 7b; late; 22"; P. 3”, white; C. 3 /»", pale lemon, fading to 
white. A nearly pure white jonquil with form similar to Aircastle. (Air- 
castle x N. jonquilia) Z2/14 

Euphony (Mitsch) 2a; late midseason; 17"; P. 4", soft creamy lemon; C. 
IYh", soft creamy lemon. Leonainc open pollinated, possibly from Day¬ 
dream. AS 1/2 

Fancy Frills (Mitsch) 2b; midseason; 18"; P. 4", white; C. 3", lemon with 
edges of frills becoming pink; intensely ruffled and scalloped corona. 
(Mabel Taylor x Caro Nome) R49/ 10 
Foxfire (Evans) 2b; midscason; 16"; P. 334", white; C. 1(4", white with 
green throat, coral salmon rim; resembles Redstart, but whiter perianth, 
wider band on cup. (Limerick x (Shirley Neale x Chinese White)) 
Frostkist (Mitsch) 6a; early midseason; 15"; P. 4", white; C, 1(4", very 
pale lemon fading to white; rather like Charity May, but larger and white. 
Charity May o.p. WO 17 I 

Green Quest (Mitsch) 3c; late midseason; 21"; P. 3(4", white; C. I", cream 
with green eye; resembles Foggy Dew, but with smaller cup. (Chinese 
White x Autowin) R12/3 

lllini (Brink) 2b; early midseason; 17"; P. 4%", white; C. 1", bright orange 
yellow'. Resembles Tudor Minstrel, but earlier, w r itli flatter perianth and 
more frilled and open corona. Polindra o.p. 57-2 
Jams Babson (Evans) 2b; midseason; 16"; P. 4", white; C. 1(4", white with 
pink rim; resembles Audubon, but with whiter cup, more ruffled rim; 
near poeticus in type. ( Pink Lace x Interim) 

Just So (Mitsch) 2b; late midseason; P. 3T4", white; C. ILs ", clear salmon 
pink; much like Green Island in form. (Green Island x Accent) Z20/2 
Kibitzer (Watrous) 6a; very early; 4" to 7"; P. 1(4", canary yellow (9b, 
RHS); C. 1", canary yellow (9a); resembles Mite but heavier and not so 
slender. (/V. minor conspicuus x N. cyclamincus.) 

Lil ac Delight (Mitsch) 2b; midseason; 21"; P. 4(4", white; C. 2(4", salmon 
pink with decided lavender cast; resembles Carita, with more flattened 
cup and lavender coloring. (Precedent x Carita) R34/10 
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Milestone (Mitsch) 2d; late mid,season; 15"; P. 314", soft pale lemon; C. 
1 14", salmon apricot; a unique new color combination. Leonaine o.p. 
ASll/3 

Mount Vernon (Mitsch) 2b; midseason; 18" P. 4 Vi", white; C. 1 3 A ", 
salmon pink; resembles Caro Nome, but with longer corona and deeper in 
color. ((Shirley Wyness x Mabel Taylor) x Caro Nome) V58/1 
Mowequa (Brink) lb; early midseason; 18" P. 4", white; C. Wa ", clear 
bright yellow; resembles Festivity, with longer trumpet. 

New Vista (Brink) 2d; early midscason 16"; P. 334", sulphur yellow with 
reddish cast; C. 114", opens rose pink with deeper frill; reverses to white 
except for a light pink frill. Resembles Frilled Beauty somewhat. (Con¬ 
tent x Frilled Beauty) 59-2 

Nuthatch (Fowlds) 6a; early midseason; 11"; P. 2Va", medium yellow; C. 
5 m ", slightly deeper yellow; a small cyclamineus with less reflexing than 
most. (Fortune's Sun x N. cyclamineus) F168/1 
Olathe (Mitsch) 3b; early midseason or midseason; 17"; P. 4", ivory while; 
C. I Yu", pale lemon, edged orange red, green eye. Resembles Moina with 
larger llowers, more substance, wider rim on corona. (Tryst x Moina) 
R84/J 

Onconta (Evans) 2a; late; 16"; P. 4", greenish yellow; C. lXs", greenish 
yellow; resembles Kilfinnan but with larger cup, stiffer perianth, different 
shade of yellow; blooms somewhat later than others of this type. 

Perky (Mitsch) 6a; early midseason; 15"; P. 3Vi", white; C. 114", pale 
lemon, fading to near-white; resembles Frostkist, but smaller and with 
more substance. (Mitylcne x N. cyclamineus ) V28/11 
Rich Reward (Mitsch) Id; early midseason; 20"; P. 4", deep lemon gold; 
C. 1 deep lemon fading to near-white; great concentration of color 
but very luminous. (Lunar Sea x Bethany) W11/ I 
Rose of Nashville (Brink) 2b; late midseason; 16"; P. 4", white; C. 1 W\ 
deep wild-rose pink; resembles Wild Rose but larger, taller, deeper pink 
which does not fade. Wild Rose o.p. 

Ruth Haller (Phillips) 5b; midseason; 17"; P. 3", pale yellow; C. pale 
lemon yellow. Resembles Lemon Drops, but with shorter cup, lighter 
color, better perianth. ( N. triandms var. alb us x Rosabella) 53/72 A52 
Scented April (Brink) lb; midscason; 16"; P. 314", white; C, 114", buff 
toned yellow; resembles Bread and Cheese, but taller stem, whiter perianth. 
Quite fragrant. (Chatsworth x Sierra Gold) 58-1 
Skecna (Brink) 2b; early midseason; 16"; P. 314", white; C. 1", slightly 
bufT toned yellow; resembles Greeting, but longer, more flared corona, 
wider perianth segments, flutter perianth. (Tunis x Mabel Taylor) 
Stratosphere (Mitsch) 7b; late midseason; 25"; P. 2Ys", clean golden yellow; 
C. Ya ", golden yellow deepening to pale orange as it ages; resembles Bunt¬ 
ing, but much taller and paler. (Narvik x N. jonquilla) V30/10 
Tamaroa (Brink) 9; late; 14"; P. 214", white; C. Vs", green with deep red 
edge, turning paler green. (Shanach x Dulcimer) 

Toots (Phillips) 2a; early; 20"; P. 3orange; C. %, red; resembles Jeze¬ 
bel, but with reddish perianth, not so reflexed. (Royal Ransom x Erie) 
76/68b B53 

Troupial (Mitsch) 2b; late midseason; 19"; P. 414", white; C. 1 Ya", deep 
salmon rose, becoming lighter near the base. ((Radiation x Interim) x 
Rima )VI09/1 
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Twinklepink (Brink) 5a; late; 9"; P. 2 3 4", white; C. strong salmon 
pink. Perianth much reflexed. (Pink Fancy x Thalia) 53-2 
Veery (Fowlds) 7b; late midseason; 19"; P. 3", clear deep yellow; C. 144", 
clear deep yellow. Resembles Trevithian, with more flaring and fluted 
cup and deeper color. ((Bodilly x Fortune) x N. jonquil la) FI 88/3 
Whitecaps (Mitsch) 6a; early mklseason; 15"; P. 2Vi", white; C. 3 4", 
lemon yellow; resembles Dove Wings, but smaller flower, broader seg¬ 
ments, more strongly reflexed, and more substance. (Mitylene x N. 
cyclaminens) T35/10 

White Lance (Brink) 6a; early; 14", P. 3Vi", bone white; C, 114", cream 
with touch of pink on rim; resembles Jenny, but larger, earlier, taller, not 
as reflexed. (High Sierra x Peeping Tom) 59-2 


FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

It is always interesting to note how well certain varieties perform in 
certain areas. G. Earl Wood of Flora, Ilk, stated that Mulatto, Penvose, 
Camberwell King, Bithynia, Narvik, Moonmist, and Daydream gave him 
enjoyment last spring. Kilworth came along well but did not last as long as 
usual. Bonneville was just starting to open when someone took every bloom. 
Festivity and Broughshane did well and Binkie was a mass of blooms. The 
pink varieties, however, were not as good as they were last year. 

Community projects arc always delightful to report. Ruth Cunningham 
of Salem, Ohio, wrote that “The Carroll County Beautification Committee 
has been awarded a $500 Grant from the Sears Foundation lor a proposed 
Community Beautification Project. The funds are to be used to transform 
the country into Ohio’s 'Daffodil County’. This project will include the 
planting of many bushels of daffodil bulbs in front of homes, along private 
drives and fences, and at roadsides and parks.” She added that many 
varieties will be used in this planting. 

Jack Romine told of the enthusiasm demonstrated at the first show of the 
Northern California Daffodil Society. There were more than 1,200 blooms. 
All available containers were used, and several exhibitors were unable to 
enter all of their daffodils. He also wrote about his success in growing 
daffodils in cans of Tillo mixture. The results exceeded his expectations. 
Six bulbs planted in a can gave marvelous blooms, and the varieties bloomed 
as much as a week earlier than those planted in the garden. 

The several Robins contained considerable information on the convention 
last spring. Wells Knierim reported that visits to the plantings of Murray 
Evans and Grant Mitsch were rewarding. Both growers have scores of 
promising pink seedlings, and both have some distinct color breaks in buff 
colors that arc difficult to describe. Wells also gave a resume of how' his 
daffodils bloomed. His garden was subjected to a wild assortment of 
weather, but his late varieties escaped the bad weather. Ariel, Pinza, Circlet, 
Mona Lisa, Tuesday’s Child, Hazelwood, Waxwing, Old Satin, Glamorous, 
Grace Note, Dainty Miss, and Jmpala bloomed well. 
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Our President, Dr. Tom Throckmorton, was successful in extending his 
daffodil season. He prepared 50 different pots of daffodils for early bloom 
indoors. Two-thirds of the bulbs were homegrown and the remaining were 
purchased. He discovered that the homegrown bulbs bloomed approxi¬ 
mately three weeks earlier than the purchased ones. Gossamer was in good 
bloom several weeks before purchased bulbs of Peeping Tom. Dr. Thjrock- 
morton precooled his bulbs in an icebox in his basement and enjoyed blooms 
earlier in the year. He plans to continue this winter hobby to help pass 
the long Iowa winters. 

The Robins have discussed late blooms as well as early blooms. Lucy 
Christian of Barboursville, Va., wrote that her season started in early March 
and her last bloom cane on May 11. 

John Larus of West Hartford, Conn., reported that stems of a single N. 
jonquilla were in bloom on the first day of June. He praised a Cushendall 
seedling of Murray Evans that bloomed in late May. It closely resembles 
its known parent, but it is a trifle smaller and has a little more green in the 
cup. Its blooms never blast. 

Pierce Timmis of West Wardsboro, Vt., stated that Trevithian, Tittle- 
Tattle, Frigid, Foggy Dew, and Silver Charm gave lovely late bloom. For¬ 
tune had a nice strong color. Blarney had large blooms and good stems, 
and Daisy Schaffer was the best performer in his entire planting. Frigid 
and Foggy Dew produced their bcsl blooms in years. 

Rosaline Dillard of Gordon. Ark., gave some additional information on 
Canaliculatus. Fler regular three clumps failed to bloom but a single stray 
bulb growing out in the onion patch produced an excellent bloom. She also 
grows lovely miniatures 


DON'T MIIOCATi: YOUII I.AIIIH X 

I KE IH IIMII V ESTATES 

O® M IJ L C II 

/f Lets Your Garden ‘ Breathe' 

HONEYCOMB STRUCTURE ALLOWS 
FREE PASSAGE OF AIR, WATER, C0 2 

All-organic Ko-K-O Mulch is made from cocoa 
bean shells which, unlike other mulches, knit 
into a honeycomb that allows soil to retain 
its moisture without blocking passage of vital 
air, carbon dioxide and water. And Ko-K-O 
does not draw moisture from the soil by 
capillary action, 

Ko-K-O discourages weeds, won't rob nitro¬ 
gen from the soil, produces humus, stimulates 
soil bacteria. Won't pack or heat during 
breakdown. Ko-K-O is delightfully fragrant 
and dark brown color beautifies. Will not 
burn, contains no lime, is weed-free and clean, 
fcasy to pour from 25-lb. bag. And because it 
is dry, Ko-K-O Mulch is economical you 
don't pay for water! 

Avat/ob/e through your local /awn & garden dealer. Or write: 

1IEIISIIEY ESTATES Dqil. O IIEIISHEY. PA. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 

Ko-K-O ® is a registered trademark in the U. S. Pa font Office 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 4 (SEPT. 1967-JUNE 1968) 

(Pages 1-54 are in No. 1, Sept. 1967; pp.55-84 in No, 2, Dee. 1967; pp.85-122 
in March 1968; pp. 123-162 in June 1968.) 

Asterisks indicate illustrations. 

PART ONE —GENERAL 

ADS, by-laws, amendments, 73 
officers, directors, 140-141 
organization, 1954, 108-109 
regions. 76, 144 
Central. 143 
Midwest. 144 
New Lngland, 143 
Northeast, 143 

ADS Convention, 1968,97. 134-138 

ADS Silver Medal, awarded to Harry Tuggle, 139 

ADS Test and Display Gardens, 119 

Amason, Carl R„ The Few Pleasant Surprises of Spring 1968, 128-130 
Advertisers, 54. 69, 84, 113, 118, 122, 159, 160-162 
American Iris Society, 8, 83, 92, 157 

Anderson, Mrs. Kenneth B,, Annua! New Year Festival Features Daffodil in 
Hawaii, 73 

U. S. Registrations in 1967, 71-72 
Anthony, Amy Cole, Portland Panorama, I34 : -I36 
Awards, show, 63 

Barnes, Nancy W„ Louise Hazlehurst Wharton, 133 
Basal rot, 146-147 

Birehfteld, Jane, From Hybridizing Robin #2, 152 
Bloomer, Mrs. Howard B,, Jr. (Katherine L.), 94 
“A Southern Garden” is Re-issued, 111 
Brink, Venice. A Plea for the Poets, 32-35 

C., E. T„ Memo to Department of Nomenclature, 161 
Capen, Elizabeth T., Testing the Cyclamineus Hybrids, 112-113 
Whither the Symposium? 142-143 
Carey E. Quinn award, 110-111 
winners, 23 

Changes in Classifications by RHS, 62 

Chcny, Rowena, My Daffodils, 121 

Chichester Road Check-Off, 35-36, 64-66, 95-97, 156-J57 

Classification, changes, 62 

Contributing members, 37 

Cyclamineus hybrids, 112-113 

Daffodil breeding, 58-60 
see also Hybridizers’ Forum 
Daffodil bulb trade, 107-108 
Daffodil bulbs, storage, 68 
Daffodil Day on Long Island, 103 
Daffodil show dates, 1969, 104-106 
Daffodil shows, 19-28 
Northern California, 117 
Daffodil societies, 109 
Daffodil test gardens, 114-1 17 
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Daffodils 

Arkansas, 128-130 
California, 127-128 
Central Region, 114-117, 119 
diseases, 145-149* 

Georgia, 130-131 
Israel, 74-75 
Japan, 98-103 
Oregon, 85-92, 134*-] 36 
Pennsylvania. 150-152 
pests, 145-149* 

Virginia, 131-132 

see also Flight of the Robins; Varieties; and separate listing of daffodil names 
in Part Two. 

Darden, Betty D., The Day the Daffodils Died, 153-154 
Difylenchus clipsaci, see Nematodes. 

Dooley. Dr. Glenn, Fasciation in Daffodils, 18 
see also Flight of the Robins 

Educational Material Available, 70 
Eelworm, see Nematodes 
Evans, Murray, 85-86 
seedlings, 90-92 

Fasciation in Daffodils, 18 

The Few Pleasant Surprises of Spring 1968, 128-130 
Flight of the Robins, 28-29, 67-68, 120-121, 159-161 
Fowlds, Matthew, 89-90 
seedlings. 89-90 

Fusariunt oxysporiwn f. narcissi, 146 *-147 

Garden Club of Virginia, 109 

The Georgia Daffodil Season, 1968, 130-131 

Go to Oregon in Daffodil Time — it Isn’t Far from Heaven, 85-92 

The Green Daffodil Which Blooms in Autumn, 10-14 

Here and There, 143-144 
Highlights of the 1968 Season, 127-132 
Hints on Bulh Inspection, 145-149* 

Horinaka, Akira. Performance of Daffodils Last Year in Japan Reviewed, 98-103 
Hot-watcr treatment. 55-57 

How Ramsbottom Gave New Life to the Narcissus, 55-57 
Hybridizers' Forum, 30-32, 60-61, 152-153 

Index to Vol. 3, 77-83 

Judging Schools, 106 

Kauzmann, Edmund C., From Hybridizing Robin #2, 152 
“King Alfred at its Best,” 138 
King, Dr. Harold S., 65 

Lampetia equestris, 147-149* 

Lawrence, Elizabeth, A Southern Garden (review), 111 
Lee, George S., Jr., Convention business, 137-138 
see also Chichester Road Check-off 
Life members, 37 

Link, Helen K., The Green Daffodil Which Blooms in Autumn, 10-14 
Success Indicated in Use of Treflan for Weeds, 75-76 

Maryland Daffodil Society, 109 
Minnesota Landscape Arboretum, 117 
Mitsch, Grant, 85-89 
seedlings, 87-89 

Musings and Meanderings, 15-18, 107-111, 154-156 
My Daffodils (poem), 121 
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Narcissus Festival. Hawaii, 73 

Nederburgh, Joe and Adele, Southern California Notes, 127-128 
Nematodes, 145*-146 
control, 55-57 
New Management, 126 

New Prospects in the ADS Central Region, 114-117 
Northern California Daffodil Society, 76 

Old Flowers in a New Garden, 150-152 

Pannill, William G.. A Part-time Hybridizer Reports the Good and the Bad, 58-60 
Performance of Daffodils Last Year in Japan Reviewed, 98-103 
Poeticus, see M usings and Meanderings 
Poets, 32-35 

Portland Panorama, 134*-136 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 1968, 158 

Ramsbottom, James Kirkham, 55-57 

Regions to Receive $100 a Year, 76 

Reverse bicolors, 67 

Roberta C. Watrous award, winners, 23 

Rose Ribbon, winners, 30-31 

Roster of Special Classifications, 37 

Roster of the ADS Membership, 38-53 

Rules Governing Awards Revised. 63 

The Season in Tidewater Virginia. 131-132 
Seed and Buiblet Distribution, 60-153 
Seedlings, 69-70 

Seney, Franklin D,, What Won and Where in the 1967 Shows, 19-28 
Shows, 15-17 
rules, 63, 70 
Shows, 1967, 19-28 
Shows, 1968, 104-106 
Simazine, 68 

Simms, Mildred H.. The Georgia Daffodil Season, 1968, 130-131 
A Society is Born! 76 

Society’s Officers, Directors and Chairmen for 1968-69, 140-141 
Southern California Notes, 127-128 
The Story of Flyaway, 83-94 

Success Indicated in Use of Treflan for Weeds, 75-76 
Sustaining members, 37 
Symposium. 1-9, 142-143 

Terry, Sarah, The Season in Tidewater Virginia, 131-132 
Testing the Cyclamineus Hybrids, 112-113 
Thompson. Walter E., ADS Test and Display Gardens, 119 
Throckmorton, Dr. Tom D., Presidents' message, 125*-126 
Ticknor, W. O.. The RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book 1968, 158 
Tuggle, Harry I., Jr., 139* 

American Daffodil Symposium for 1966-67, 1-9 

Go to Oregon in Daffodil Time — It Isn’t Far From Heaven, 85-92 

U.S. Customs Says '‘Narcissus,” 106 
U.S. Registrations in 1967, 71-72 

Varieties, 1967 registrations, 71-72 

see also Daffodils, Flight of the Robins, Symposium, and daffodil names in 
Part Two 

Vielc, Mrs. Frederick J„ Developing a Daffodil, 31-32 

Watrous, Mrs. George D., Jr. (Roberta C.), 94 

About Seedlings, Seedlings, and More Seedlings, 69-70 
The Story of Flyaway, 93-94 
see also Hybridizers’ Forum 
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Weeds, control, 68, 75-76 

Weiss, Dr. Freeman A., New Prospects in the ADS Central Region, 114-1 17 

Wharton, Louise Hazlehurst, 133 

What Won and Where in the 1967 Shows, 19-28 

Wheeler, Willis H., Hints on Bulb Inspection, 145-149 

Winners of the Quinn and Watrous Medals (1967), 23 

Wister, Gertrude S,, Old Flowers in a New Garden, 150-152 

Wood ashes, 107 

Yuhel, Mrs. Herut, Growing Daffodils in Israel, 74-75 

Zandbergen, Matthew, How Ramsbotiom Gave New Life to the Narcissus, 55-57 


PART TWO — DAFFODIL NAMES 


Accent. 8. 9, 102 
Accolade, 5 
Acropolis, 6 
Actaea, 7, 9, 32-33 
Aircastle, 5. 9 
Alicante. 4 
Alpine, 7 
Alpine Glow, 102 
Angclinc, 5 
Apricot Distinction, 5 
Arbar. 4, 9, 101 
Arctic Gold, 3,9, 101 
Ardour, 5 
Arish Mell, 6, 100 
Armada, 4. 9, 101 
Audubon. 8, 102 
Aurelia. 7 
Avc, 4, 9, 101 
Avenger, 4, 9, 101 

Ballycaslle. 5 
Ballygarvey, 3 
Rallysillan. 5 
Ban bridge. 3 
Bartley. 6 
Bastion. 3 
Beers he ba, 3, 9 
Beryl, 6 

Bethany, 4, 5, 9, 101 
Binkie, 4, 9, 101 
Bithynia, 5 
Blarney. 5, 9 
Bonython, 100 
Bridal Crown, 6 
Broughshane, 3 
Brunswick, 4, 101 
Bryher, 5 
Bunting, 7 

Burgomeester Gouverneur, 100 
Bushtit, 6, 9 
Buttercup. 7 
Butterscotch, 3, 101 

Cumelot, 3, 101 
Candida. 6 
Canisp, 10! 

Cantabile, 7. 9 


Cantatriec, 3, 9, 100 
Carita. 8, 102 
Carlton, 3, 101 
Carnmoon, 5, 9 
Caro Nome, 8 
Castle of Mey, 101 
Ceylon, 4, 9. 101 
Cezanne. 102 
Charity May, 6, 9 
Cheerfulness, 6, 32 
Chcmawa, 4 
Chcrie, 7 
Cheyenne, 7 
Chickadee, 6 
Chiffon, 8 

Chinese White, 5, 9, 192 
Chungking, 5, 102 
Cloudcap, 71 
Clown, 6 
Cocktail. 4 
Coloratura, 5, 9 
Content, 3, 100 
Coppersmith. 18 
Coral Luster, 71 
Corofin, 5, 9 
Counsellor, 100 
Courage. 4 
Court Martial, 4, 9 
Coverack Perfection, 4 
Cragford, 7 

Cream Cloud, cover, no, 4 l!! 
Crystal River, 71 
Cushendall, 5, 102 

Dactyl. 7 
Dalbro. 99*, 102 
Dallas. 5 
Daphne, 6 
Daviot, 4 
Dawn, 6 

Daydream, 4, 5, 9, 101 
Debutante, 8, 102 
Descanso, 3 
Dew Pond, 4 
Dickcissel, 7 
Dinkie, 5 
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Divertimento, 71 
Double Event, 6, 9 
Doubtful. 5 
Dove Wings, 6 
Dream Castle, 5 
Dunm inning, 18 
Early Mist, 101 
Easter Moon, 4, 9, 101 
Edward Buxton, 5 
Edwina. 32 
Effective, 3, 9 
Egina, 103 
Elvira, 32 

Empress of Ireland, 3, 9, 100 
Enniskillen, 5 
Enhancement, 3, 101 
Ealaise, 61 
FalstafF. 4 
February Gold, 6 
Fcrmoy. 4 
Festivity, 4, 9, 101 
Fiona. 103 

Flaming Meteor, 101 

Flamingo. 102-103 

Flyaway, cover, no. 3*; 93-94 

Foggy Dew, 5 

Foray, 8 

Foresight. 3 

Forty-Niner, 6 

Foxhunter. 4, 9 

Frigid. 5 

Frolic, 3,9, 100 

Galway, 3. 9. 100 
Garron. 3 
Gay Time, 6 
Geranium, 7, 103 
Glacier. 100 
Glamorous, 71 
Glenshesk, 3 
Gold Crown, 4, 9, 101 
Goldcourt, 3, 100 
Golden Dawn, 7 
Golden Goblet, 7 
Golden Incense, 7 
Golden Perfection, 7 
Golden Rapture, 3, 100 
Golden Sceptre, 7 
Golden Torch, 3, 101 
Grapefruit, 2 

Green Hills, cover, no. 2 s ; 101 
Green Island, 4, 9 
Groenloo, 35 

Halolight, 5 
Harmony Bells, 6 
Hesla, 7 

Holiday Fashion, 72 
Homage, 101 
Home Fires, 4 
Honey Bells, 6 
Honeybird, 3, 9 
Hotspur. 4 
Hunter’s Moon, 2 


Inca Gold, 100 
Interim. 8. 102 
Inver. 2 
Invcrpolly, 101 
Irish Coffee, 72 
Irish I .tick. 100 
Ivory Gale, 6 
Jeanne d’Arc, 18 
Jenny, 6 
Jezebel, 5, 102 

Kanchenjunga, 100 
Kilworth, 4, 9, 101 
king Alfred, 138 
Kinglet, 7 
Kings Sutton, 6 
Kingscourt, 3, 9, 100 
Kitten, 6 

Knowehead, 4, 101 

Lanarth, 7 
Lapford, 3 
I .a u re ns Koster, 7 
Lemnos, 3 
Lemon Drops, 5. 6 
Lemon Meringue, 2 
Lemonade, 5 
Liberty Bells. 6 
I .imeade, 4, 5 
Limertck. s 
Louky. 35 
Lovable, 72 
Ludlow. 4, 9, 101 
Luna Moth, 2, 9, 100 
Lunar Sea, 3, 9, 101 

Mabel Taylor, 8 
Mahmoud, 5 
March Sunshine, 6 
Margaret Mitchell, 35 
Marietta, 103 
Market Merry, 5 
Martha Washington, 7 
Matador. 7 
Matapan, 5 
Matlock. 4 
Mayan Chief, 72 
Medalist, 72 
Merlin. 5, 9 
Merry Bells, 6 
Merry Widow, 102 
Milan, 7 

Moonlight Sonata, 3 
Moonmist, 2 
Moonshot, 2 
Moonstruck, 2, 9, 100 
Mount Hood, 3, 103 
Mrs. Oscar Ronalds, 8, 102 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 8 
Mulatto, 2 
My Love, 4, 101 

Nampa, 3 
Nancegollan, 7 
Natee, 102 
Nazareth, 4, 5, 101 
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Newcastle, 100 
Nightingale, 32 

Oconee. 6 
Old Satin, 72 
Olivet, 4 

Orange Blossom, 7 
Orange Wonder, 7 
Orion, 101 
Ormcau, 3, 9 
Ozark Star, 71 
Passionate, 8, 102 
Pastorale, 5 
Peeping Tom, 6 
Pentucket, 33 
Perimeter, 5 
Pewee, 71 
Pink Beauty, 102 
Pink Isle, 8, 102 
Pink Rim, 8 
Piper's Barn, 7 
Pipit, 7. 9 

N. poeticus Flore Pleno, 68 
Polindra, 4, 101 
Preamble, 3, 9, 100 
Pristine, cover, no. 1*; 4 
Prologue, 3, 9 
Purity, 101 

Quecnscourt, 100 
Quetzal, 7 
Radiation, 8, 9, 102 
Rameses, 4, 101 
Rashcc, 3, 100 
Rima, 8, 102 
Riotous, 6 
Rippling Waters, 6 
Rockall, 5, 9, 102 
Roger, 6 

Roman Candle, 8 
Romance, 102 
Rose Brocade, 103 
Rose Caprice, 8 
Rose of Tralee, 8 
Rose Royale, 8 
Rosedown, 6 
Roseve, 71 
Roseworthy, 102 
Royal Oak, 3 
Rushlight, 4, 5, 101 
Rustom Pasha, 4, 101 
Sabina, 35 
St. Agnes, 7 
St. Egwin, 3 
St. Keverne, 3, 100 
Salmon Trout, 8, 102 
Salome, 102 
Samba, 6 
Scarlet Royal, 101 
Sea Green, 7 


Selma Lagerlof, 4 
Shah, 7, 9 
Shanach, 7 
Sidhe, 6 
Signal Light, 4 
Silken Sails, 5 
Silver Bells, 6, 9 
Silver Chimes, 7, 9 
Slievcboy, 3, 9 
Smyrna, 7 
Snow Gem, 5, 9, 35 
Spellbinder, 3, 101 
Statue, 4 
Stoke, 6 
Sugar Bush, 7 
Sumptuous, 72 
Sun bird, 72 
Susan Pearson, 7 
Suzy, 7 
Swansdown, 6 
Sweet Pepper, 7 
Sweetness, 7, 9 
Syracuse, 5 

Thalia, 6 
Therm, 5 
Thoughtful, 6 
Tincleton, 6 
Titania. 6 
Tittle-Tattle, 7, 9 
Tresamhle, 6, 9 
Trevithian, 7, 9 
N. triamints dibits, 66* 
Trousseau, 3, 9 
Truth, 101 

Tudor Minstrel, 4, 101 
Ulster Prince, 3 
Ulster Queen, 100 
Unsurpassable, 103 
Up Front, 100 

Verdin, 7 
Verona, 5, 9, 102 
Vigil, 3, 9, 100 
Viking, 3 

N. viridifloras, 10-14* 
Vulcan, 4, 101 
Wahkcena, 4 
Waterperry, 7 
Waxwing, 72 
Wedding Gift, 4 
White Lion, 6 
White Prince, 3, 100 
White Tartar, 3 
White Wedgwood, 7 
Woodcock, 6 
Woodlea, 102 
Yellow Cheerfulness, 6, 32 
Yellow Warbler, 6 
Zero, 4, 101 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: I, Show Winners 

2, Symposium Favorites 

3, Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4, Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Larry P, Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media, Pa. 19063 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. No charge. 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 814 
inches. For loan, no charge. 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 5£ each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965, p, 21, 
Correspondence invited on items not listed. 

PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


The Daffodil Handbook . Paper cover $3.00 - Cloth $4.50 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank . 7.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal ... 3.00 

Set of back numbers of Daffodil Journal except Vol. 2, No. 3 

(March 1966) ... 3.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ....... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/58, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1964 ... 1.50ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures ...25 ea. 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowrc (Reprint) .... 1.00 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

1962, 1965, 1966 ... 2.50 ea. 

1967, 1968 ....... 3.50 ea. 

1969 ....... 4.25 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 

1946 through 1949 .... 3.00 ea. 

1950 through 1959 ...... 2.50 ea. 

1960 through 1967 . 2.00 ea. 


The Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names is out 
of print and a new edition is in preparation. 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc, 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan, Conn, 06840 

















AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC, 
BALANCK SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1*67 


Assets 

Cash in hank — Fairfield County Trust Co. ...—... . S 3,088.70 

( ash in savings — Community Federal Savings and l oan Association of St. Louis 1.827.41 
5*A% Savings Certificates in Community Savings A l oan Association 9,000.00 

Inventory of Publications. 

Koval Horticultural Society Year Books ........ $246.00 

1965 RHS Classified Lists .-. 35.84 

AMS Daffodil Handbooks ... .... 416.00 

Other Books ... 15,40 713.24 

Inventory of ADS Medals: 

Medal Dies ... 104.00 

Gold and Silver Medals ........ 242.25 346.25 

Inventory of Color Slides ....—........ 130.00 

Total Assets . . $15,105,60 

Liabilities and Net Wurth 

Dues paid in advance (in whole or in part) .... $ 4,649.80 

Fife Memberships (40) .......—........ 4,000,00 

Net Worth ........ 6,455,80 

Total Liabilities and Net Worth . .... $15,105.60 

INCOME AND EXPENSES, YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1967 

INCOME 

Dues Paid in 1967 .... $ 9,045.55 

Sale of Publications 

RHS Year Books ... $553.50 

Classified Lists .... 215.10 

Daffodil Handbooks ......... 254.92 

ADS publications ...... 64.85 

Out-of-print books ...... ... 190.(Ml 

Miscellaneous . .... ..31.1)0 1,309.37 

Advertising In Journal ....... 410,00 

Registration Fees ... 5.55 

Judges' certificates fees ......... 26.01) 

Slide rentals .................... 80.00 

Interest on savings ............... 513.46 

Miscellaneous.... 114.72 

Net Income . $11,504.65 

EXPENSES 

Daffodil Journal — Printing, envelopes and mailing ..... $ 4,271.33 

Office Expenses 

Printing and supplies .............. S 456.97 

Postage . 2 .. 307.99 

Computer work ........... 140,85 

Addresser rental and plates .. 463,61 

Miscellaneous ... 169.30 

Executive Director .. 1,300.00 2,838.72 

Regional Vice Presidents . 370.75 

Secretary .............. 74.27 

Committees . 183.38 

Publications purchased ............... 543,48 

Out-of-print books 132.24 

Audit fees .. 150.00 

Dues to American Horticultural Society ....... 25,00 

Net Expenses ..... $ 8,589.17 


AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above balance sheet and statement of income and expenses for the Year 1967 were 
prepared using the cash receipts and disbursements records maintained by the Executive Director. 
The cash balances shown on the balance sheet were verified wiih the bank statements of the 
Fairfield County Trust Co. (Conn.) and with the savings pass book and savings certificates of 
the Community Federal .Savings and Loan Association of St. Louis. The inventory or publica¬ 
tions is shown at cost except that no value is shown for surplus ADS publications, Dues 
received in the current year covering periods beyond the end of the year arc prorated, and the 
amounts covering such future periods are shown as liabilities. All life-member payments are 
so shown. 

The receipts for dues and Other income were verified with the deposit slips and bank 
statements, and the disbursements were verified with the cancelled cheeks signed by the 
Treasurer and the Executive Director. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that the above balance sheet and income statement 
present an accurate report of the financial condition of the Society and that the records are 
being maintained in a sound and orderly manner. 

September 27, 1968 


RcspeelfLilly submitted. 
Wells Knierim 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 
DR, TOM D. THROCKMORTON, President 

1407 Woodland Ave., Des Moines, lowo 50309 

HARRY I, TUGGLE, JR., First Vice President 

P. O. Box 1108, Martinsville, Va. 24112 

WALTER E, THOMPSON, Second Vice President 

2907 Southwood Road, Birmingham, Ala. 35223 

MRS. ROBERT F. JOHNSON, Secretary 

2537 W. 89th St., Leawood, Kans. 66206 

WELLS KNIERIM, Treasurer 

31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44124 

For the complete current roster of Officers, Directors and chairmen of committees see the JOURNAL 
for June, i960, p. 140-141. 


Executive Director — GEORGE S. LEE, Jr, 

89 Chichester Road, New Canaan, Conn. 06B40 {Tel. 203-966-1740) 

All correspondence regarding memberships, change of address, receipt of publications, supplies, 
ADS records and other business matters should be addressed to the Executive Director. 


THE DAFFODIL JOURNAL is published quarterly (March, June, September and December) by the 
American Daffodil Society, Inc., 89 Chichester Road, New Canaan, Conn. 06840, Second class 
postage paid at New Canaan, Conn. Subscription price (including membership) is $5.00 per year, 
$12.50 for three years. Single copies of current or back numbers are $1.00 to members, $1.50 
to non-members. 


Chairman of Pubficofioni 
WILLIAM O. TICKNOR 
2814 Greenway Blvd, 
Falls Church, Va. 22042 
(Tel. 703-JE 4-0430) 


Editor, Daffodil Journal 
MRS. GEORGE D. WATROUS, JR. 
5031 Reno Road, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
{Tel. 202-EM 3-4745) 


Articles and photographs (glossy finish) on daffodil culture and related subjects are invited 
from members of the Society. Manuscripts should be typewritten double-spaced, and all 
material should be addressed to the Editor. 


DEADLINE FOR THE NEXT ISSUE IS APR. 15, 1969. 


SCHEDULE OF MEMBERSHIP DUES IN THE AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

Individual Annual ....... $5 a year or $12.50 for three years 

Family Annual - ........._. $7.50 per year for husband and wife, 

or $10.75 for three years, with one copy of the JOURNAL. 

individual Sustaining Member ........... $7.50 per year. 

Individual Contributing Member .. $10 or more per year. 

Commercial Memberships are three limes the foregoing amounts. 


PICTURED ON THE COVER 

is Cantatrice, No. I favorite in the 1968 American Daffodil 
Symposium. Cantatrice, lc, was bred by Guy L. Wilson, 
registered in 1936, and has won the top British and Dutch 
awards. The drawing is by Clara Stewart Keith. 











The Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society extends a cordial 
invitation to each member of the ADS to attend the annual 
convention in Nashville, Tennessee April 2, 3, and 4. 

Convention headquarters will be the new Sheraton Motor 
Inn. Judging School I will be held in Nashville on Saturday, 
April 5. The convention Daffodil Show will be held on 
Wednesday, April 2, at Cheekwood, the Tennessee Botanical 
Gardens and Fine Arts Center. 

Tours of gardens containing some of the most extensive 
daffodil displays in America and several interesting lectures 
have been planned. 

Mrs. Harold E. Stanford — President MTDS 

Mrs. Joe H. Talbot, III — Show Chairman 

Mrs. Robert E. Cartwright — Convention Chairman 


LOOKING BACKWARD - AND FORWARD 

By Grant E. Mitsch, Canhy Oregon 

The title presupposes that this must be somewhat of an autobiography 
with at least a fragment of prophecy. The former may edify but little 
and the latter could be definitely misleading! The role of the hybridizer 
is to exercise reasoning, intuition, and imagination if he is to be suc¬ 
cessful, and particularly so when dealing with such heterozygous material 
as the modern garden daffodils afford. When species are used as both 
parents, a more scientific approach may be made, and results may be 
more accurately anticipated; but inasmuch as many of the species are 
difficult to grow, one may easily travel a dead end street unless he is 
endowed with a knowledge of genetics, which the writer of this 
screed lacks. 

In the few decades that have elapsed since I have been associated 
with the daffodil, real transformations have occurred, and this is note¬ 
worthy in view of the long period which must elapse between genera¬ 
tions, and the relatively small number of breeders who have been 
growing seedlings on an extensive scale. 1 think other flowers which 
take less than half the time from seed to flowering stage show little 
more change. 

In retrospect, I cannot remember when I was not interested in 
flow'ers, although a fascination for birds and their study took precedence 
in my youth. An ambition to be an ornithologist precluded taking a 
greater interest in horticulture at that time, but even in those days 
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gardening was not entirely neglected. Names of daffodils introduced 
recently bear witness to this earlier obsession. 

My first recollection of daffodils dates back to my early teens or 
before, when my maternal grandmother, whose English forebears gave 
her an innate love for gardening, told me something about her daffodils. 
Apparently none were in bloom at any time 1 visited her garden, but 
she evidently had several varieties, for she tried to distinguish among 
them by the shapes of their “cups and saucers.” East central Kansas 
was not ideally suited to daffodils, and I do not remember seeing them 
growing elsewhere in our rural community. 

Coming to Oregon in 1925, I was first exposed to these flowers, but 
it was evidently an “underexposure.” Golden Spur, or something quite 
similar, grew commonly in our yard and virtually all other gardens. 
Van Sion was a familiar sight, and several small whites, not identified, 
campernelles, and doubles were seen frequently. 

In 1927 the gladiolus became our first commercial venture. Dahlias, 
bearded irises, dephiniums, lilies, tulips and various other bulbous plants 
at one time or another occupied some of our time and interest and none 
escaped our efforts at attempting their improvement. About 1931 a 
friend took me to a garden where King Alfred, van Waveren’s Giant, 
Emperor, and a few other large yellow trumpets were growing. My eyes 
were opened and I knew I must have some newer and better daffodils. 
Acquaintance with a florist and bulb grower, Clifford Walker, of Albany, 
Oregon, provided a means of getting some of the varieties 1 had just 
seen, along with others such as Tresserve, Bernardino, Nanny Nunn, 
Whitewell, Queen of the North, and several more. A Dutch catalog 
coming into my hands offered the incomparable pink dalTodi!, Mrs. R, 
O. Backhouse at $50.00 per bulb. 

Membership in the Royal Horticultural Society provided the informa¬ 
tion that they were again publishing Daffodil Year Books, which had 
been discontinued during World War I. Securing one of these opened up 
a new world, and catalogs from Guy L. Wilson, J. L. Richardson, and 
Barr & Sons were soon forthcoming. A considerable number of Daffo¬ 
dil books were listed in Barr’s catalog, and these together with all the 
pre-war issues of the Year Book were obtained. A few' bulbs were 
bought from Guy Wilson, and this great and genial man wrote interest¬ 
ing and informative letters. The die was east. 

Living first at Brownsville, and then in Lebanon, Oregon, our liveli¬ 
hood came from glads, but during this time, after becoming aware of 
and obtaining some daffodil bulbs, much of our hybridizing efforts were 
directed to them. Since locating at Canby, nearly all our attention has 
been given to daffodils, which also were our support. 
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Over the years it has been our privilege to entertain a goodly number 
of people well known in the daffodil world, including Mr. & Mrs. Kenyon 
L. Reynolds, (he is now Father Bede of Mission City, B.C.), Mr. W. O. 
Backhouse, who paid us a visit from Argentina before returning to his 
old home in England, Dr. Campbell Duncan of Tasmania, Dr. & Mrs. 
Sidney B. Mitchell, and Mr. & Mrs. Frank Rcinelt, best known for his 
begonias and delphiniums. Sometimes we arc prone to neglect those 
nearer home, but our association with Murray Evans, Matthew Fowlds, 
Jan de Graaff, Mr. & Mrs. A. N. Kanouse, Mr. & Mrs. Miles Hatch, 
and others have added interest to our work. And the members of the 
American Daffodil Society, many of whom we were privileged to have 
here during the 1968 convention, if not in prior years, as well as those we 
have met at other conventions, have contributed to making this a worth¬ 
while vocation. 

Mentioned before were some of the first daffodils we grew, and our 
first efforts at hybridizing were made in 1934. Not until two years later, 
when we had newer things with which to work, including Fortune, Killi- 
grew, John Evelyn, Beersheba, Nevis, and others, did we start intensive 
work to improve daffodils as we knew them. 

There were a number of well known American daffodil breeders work¬ 
ing at the time of my first efforts in this field, Edwin C. Powell issued an 
annual catalog with listings of new introductions. Two or three of his 
cultivars arc still being grown, of which the most distinctive is Hiawassee, 
a Paper White derivative. Dr. S. S. Berry of Redlands, California, did 
considerable breeding. I had some correspondence with him, but appar¬ 
ently none of his clones were ready for marketing at that period, and 
it seems his work was lost to the daffodil world. Dr. Sidney B. Mitchell 
grew seedlings for some years, and partly through his efforts Frank 
Reinelt became interested. Mr. Reinelt grew great quantities of seedlings 
and raised some very nice flowers, a few of which were named but none 
ever marketed. During the flowering seasons I was the recipient of many 
letters written in longhand in his uniquely neat style, telling of what 
looked promising amongst the newly flowered seedlings. He made annual 
trips to Oregon to appraise what was being done here and was most 
generous with bulbs and advice. Due to difficulties encountered in keep¬ 
ing stocks, he gave up daffodils, but has never entirely lost interest in 
them although now his efforts are devoted largely to cacti. 

Jan de Graaff, operating as Oregon Bulb Farms, and his foreman, 
Earl Hornbeck, were perhaps the largest growers of daffodil seedlings 
in those days, and a good many varieties were introduced, with special 
emphasis on pinks. One of the last and most spectacular of these was 
Carita. Had it the vigor of Mabel Taylor it would doubtless be one of the 
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most popular commercial varieties available. Charles Bailey of Portland 
was still another fancier who did hybridizing, but his early death pre¬ 
vented his attainment of greater success. Although Allen Davis never 
tried his hand at improving daffodils, he was a real enthusiast and his 
kindly assistance wherever he could be of aid will always be remembered. 
Miniatures were always his favorites, not only in daffodils, but in other 
spring flowering bulbous plants. While Matthew Fowlds and Murray 
Evans did not get into the act until after my initiation, their help and 
friendship will always be treasured. Mr. Fowlds has given us several min¬ 
iatures unique in their fields, and has others, some of which may one 
day be classed as intermediates, that will add to his laurels. Murray has 
some marvelous llowcrs coming on, and may well be America’s top 
breeder one day. There are many others whose names might be men¬ 
tioned, and of those, some of whose seedlings I have seen, mention 
should be made of Charles Culpepper, A. N. Kanouse, and Roberta 
Watrous. And now 1 will go back to comments on my own efforts. 

Showing little originality, my first efforts were directed at least in part 
toward getting better whites and red cups, but dowering a few years’ 
seedlings in these groups showed that mine were hopelessly outclassed 
by those coming from Guy Wilson and J. L. Richardson. Sonic good 
garden flowers resulted from other lines, and while some efforts were 
still directed as originally, major emphasis was soon channeled in other 
directions. Our collection of named daffodils continued to grow with 
the addition of new things from Wilson, Richardson, and de Graaff, 
along with importations from “down under," mainly from H. A. Brown, 
West and Fell, and Alister Clark of Australia, and George Lewis of 
New Zealand. 

The very early (lowering Malvern Gold from Mr, Brown was a good 
early cut flower, and crossed with Trcnoon it gave us Cibola, a deep 
golden yellow 2a opening at the start of the season. Cibola, in turn, has 
become the parent of some of the earliest flowering cyclamineus hybrids, 
none of which have as yet been named. 

Doubtless the Australian breeders were the first to lay great stress on 
the development of pink-cupped daffodils. About 1941 or 1942 Alister 
Clark sent me a collection of his seedlings, most of which did not flower 
for two or three years. In this lot was Mabel Taylor, which was a reve¬ 
lation to those who saw it for the first time. Its brilliance in color quite 
overshadowed what had previously been seen, and everyone wanted a 
bulb immediately. Perhaps that was an especially good year for pink 
coloring, as in later seasons it appeared paler, or possibly the color 
seemed so intense only in comparison with other pinks grown then. In 
any case, all who saw it were impressed, and its pollen was used very 
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extensively. In addition to color, it was vigorous in habit and made hard 
smooth bulbs that increased very rapidly. Most of these qualities were 
passed on to its progeny along with a degree of roughness in form. 
Interim became available shortly thereafter and a combination of these 
two seemed logical. From this cross, repeated several years, came great 
numbers of pinks, of which Rose Ribbon, Foray, Cloud Cap, and Holi¬ 
day Fashion were introduced. The succeeding generation produced 
greater improvements. 

About the same time, when difficulties were encountered in Great 
Britain due to the war, Guy Wilson sent over a number of seedling 
clones for trial, the better ones to be sold or introduced as new cultivars. 
Several were eventually marketed, of which one, Shadeen, from Evening x 
Vestal Virgin, appeared to have possibilities for breeding pinks. Its 
pollen was used on Tunis, but out of a large lot of resulting seedlings 
only one showed good coloring, and it was severely lacking in vigor and 
substance. It was lined out with our selected clones and for the next 
two or three years it increased in substance but refused to make offsets. 
Finally it started producing and was eventually introduced as Interlude, 
It would have been a sad misfurtune had it been discarded, for its pollen 
on Interim gave Accent, which was a big improvement in color, form, 
poise, substance, and vigor, and has in turn given the best pink seedlings 
yet seen here. It does not have the very rounded perianth so much 
sought after by showmen, but among its progeny are numbers of such 
flowers. 

Also during World War II, Green Island was obtained, and one of the 
earlier combinations involved Glcnshane. From this union came Caro 
Nome, which is a beautiful flower in itself, and has proven a potent influ¬ 
ence in breeding. Some regard it as the best we have introduced. Listed 
as a 3b, its crown has seemed to grow proportionately larger in recent 
years, and doubtless most of its blooms now would be classified as 2b. 
Green Island crossed with Mabel Taylor gave Precedent, which has 
many of the good qualities of its seed parent and grows much more 
upright than does Green Island. It is less pink than many of the others 
noted, but it is one of our favorites, and along with Accent and Caro 
Nome forms a trio of excellent parents. Unlike many varieties, it is a 
heavy seeder, usually giving 40 to 60 seeds to each pod. There are 
some thousands of seedlings from Precedent yet to flower in our trial 
beds. 

It was mentioned earlier that our first crosses were made in 1934. 
No years have been missed since then, but for several seasons, prior 
to obtaining sizable stocks with which to work, relatively few crosses 
were made, and in many instances only a few seeds were obtained. No 
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account was made of the crosses which failed to give seed, and no record 
was made of the number of seeds harvested until recently, but in the 35 
years which have elapsed, seed from more than 3500 crosses have been 
sown, indicating an average of about 100 crosses per year. Each lot has 
consisted of from one seed (in a very few instances) up to 6000 seeds 
from one cross. Most years there are a few lots which do not germinate, 
and when the two-year seedlings are lifted the number of bulbs is esti¬ 
mated to average about half the number of seeds planted. 

Some seasons about half our total crop of seed is from pink crosses. 
The last two or three years give evidence that progress is being made, 
and wc arc led to believe that if we ever obtain a good red and white 
daffodil it will come through this line of breeding. Two or three that have 
flowered already are much closer to our ideal in this class than anything 
we have obtained in more conventional approaches. 

When we first obtained Binkie it was viewed with aversion by some 
of our visitors. We liked it from the start, however, and having already 
repeated the cross that gave Guy Wilson his Spellbinder, Moonstruck, 
Frontier, and others in the trumpet class, we proceeded to use pollen 
from one of our King of the North x Content seedlings (alas! we do 
not known which one) on Binkie, We were quite astounded at the results. 
I believe that fully 25% of the bulbs from this lot were taken out and 
grown as clones, and ten were eventually named. Our favorite has been 
Daydream and wc have been pleased with its acceptance here and 
abroad. Unfortunately it is subject to basal troubles, in common with 
most of its class. Fortunately it increases rapidly. It is giving excellent 
seedlings and wc trust that among them may be some that are resistant 
to rot. As the pollen parent of Daydream is unknown in that it was an 
unnumbered seedling from King of the North x Content, so is the par¬ 
entage of Chfloquin obscure, the seed having been in a mixed lot col¬ 
lected from lemons and reverse bicolors. Smaller flowered and later 
blooming than most in its class, it is of most perfect form, tailored to 
precision, and of lovely soft coloring. At its best, Rich Rcw'ard is breath¬ 
taking, but I think will not be as consistent as Chiloquin. 

For some years after Daydream, Bethany, and their sibs bloomed, 
relatively little was done with these as it was feared that line breeding 
might tend to give less vigorous progeny. It was then decided to try 
incorporating the stamina of some of the red cups into the strain. Noth¬ 
ing much was anticipated in the first generation but it was hoped that 
segregations in the next generation would prove of merit. Daydream 
crossed on Playboy did not give any real reverse bicolors but produced 
some of the most beautiful flowers we have grown in soft lemons with 
lemon crowns surrounded with white halos and lemons with soft buff 
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C 52/1 (Quick Step x N. triandrus o/bus) 

crowns with perfect form and balance. The seedlings have not yet 
flowered. 

Pursuing another line, Binkie x N. jo ft quit la gave our first strongly 
contrasted reversed jonquil hybrids. Daydream x N. jonquil la apparently 
will be just as fruitful but with larger cupped flowers. 

Perhaps every one who has followed our annual notes is familiar with 
Quick Step, which was a chance seedling of Wild Rose x N, jonquilki 
Being very fertile, in contrast to most jonquil hybrids, it was used exten¬ 
sively, with most interesting results. On one of the first tries pollen of 
Honey Bells was used, but the resulting flowers show little or no evi¬ 
dence of any triandrus influence. Pollen of N. triandrus a!bus gave an 
amazing group of plants with triandrus characteristics very much in evi¬ 
dence, several flowering at three years of age, and some with seven to 
nine blooms on a stem at four years. Most daffodil seedlings do not 
flower until their fifth year, but some bulbs of this cross had eight or ten 
stems, with up to eight blooms on the larger stems at this age. We can 
not be sure what deficiencies they have until we sec them a little longer, 
but certainly insufficient flowers will not be one! Daydream was also 
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used on Quick Step with surprising results. There were flowers of intense 
glowing lemon gold with pure white cups, some with rich buff crowns, 
some with cups as smoothly edged as N, jonquilla, and others with heavy 
ruffles and frills. The varied sizes, forms, and colors made selecting 
the best difficult. As flowering so far has been from small bulbs, we may 
find considerable change in character as blooms develop from full sized 
bulbs. 

Obtaining a few jonquil and triandrus hybrids that are reasonably 
fertile should open fields quite unexplored at present. There will doubt¬ 
less be many daffodils developed that will carry characteristics of several 
species until present classification schedules will be inadequate. More¬ 
over, there will be so many intermediate sizes and forms as to cause 
show committees headaches. There may be both red cupped and pink 
cupped jonquil and triandrus hybrids with both yellow and white peri¬ 
anths. 

Even now there are cycl am incus hybrids appearing with red and pink 
trumpets. We have not seen the best developed by other hybridizers, but 
cultivars such as Jctfire indicate what is in the offing. This very early 
one has an orange trumpet that intensifies in color as it develops, and 
the perianth, which is as smooth as that of Willet or Charity May, is well 
reflexed and of rich deep clear yellow, with a touch of green where it 
joins the vivid crown. Some charming whites and bicolors have ap¬ 
peared, and yellows ranging from pale lemons to deep golds with better 
substance and form arc due for marketing in the future. Mr. Fowlds has 
come up with some most charming flowers whose seed parent is Green 
Island. What a wonderful variety! it still is not a cultivar to me, but 
perhaps I will learn eventually! 

Surely the future will offer us white trumpets and reverse bicolors 
with better constitutions. And the latter should come with trumpets or 
crowns that arc white on first opening so that wc can enjoy their ulti¬ 
mate loveliness without waiting until the flower is aging. Pinks that open 
that color and retain it: moreover, that will be pink under a much wider 
range of climatic conditions should appear. Yellow trumpets with the 
quality of some of the best now available, but with long, strong stems 
and the ability to come consistently good every year should be possible. 
New colors, including perianths with more red than those now obtain¬ 
able and crowns or trumpets with more lilac, less evanescent, should 
come. Doubtless successors to Brer Fox should appear with blooms that 
not only measure as trumpets but look like them. Who knows? A white 
perianth with red trumpet distinctive enough to warrant being so classed 
may be developed! Blues? No, [ think not, much as we might like one 
of sky blue! 
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Grant 1 Mitsch and daffodils 


In reminiscing a bit, some vivid pictures arc fixed indelibly in my 
mind. The first blooms of Mabel Taylor as they appeared fully devel¬ 
oped conjure up a mental vision. A flower of Accent in the seedling bed 
seemed impossible at the time. Memory still lingers on the scene of a 
planting of Rima in magnificent form and delectable color, which at its 
peak was beaten down and shredded by a storm, only to proudly lift 
battered faces and stand unabashed several days later alongside a freshly 
opened lot of Accent unscathed by the ravages of the tempest and shin¬ 
ing in all their glory. 

What could be more lovely than a long row of perfect blooms of Day¬ 
dream backlighted by a late afternoon sun and shimmering with a lumi¬ 
nescence no artist could paint, but only a Divine Creator could fashion! 
A clump of Enhancement at the base of a white birch tree is a sight 
for feasting the eyes. A row of (lawless blooms of Aircastlc provides a 
picture to linger in the mind’s eye, and a vase of Cool Crystal with im¬ 
peccable form and perfect balance is something to contemplate. The 
pristine beauty of Pigeon or Silken Sails, or the unsullied chasteness of 
Dallas or Stainless seem almost out of place in this restless seething 
world. Words are inadequate vehicles to express ones feelings on viewing 
these gifts of Providence. 

Space does not allow recounting here some of the interesting events 
of 1968. Suffice it to say it was an eventful year with many joys and 
some disappointments, but with the former outweighing the latter. 
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INTRODUCING 


* • t 



Wells Knierim, ADS Treasurer 

Few members of ADS are less in need of introduction to the membership 
than Wells Knierim. He has not only been a faithful attendant at conventions 
and Board meetings, but has served the Society in various capacities, before 
and since his term as President. He and his wife Mary have traveled widely 
during the daffodil season to judge at distant shows, and to lend help in other 
ways, He grows and exhibits excellent daffodils. 

He is General Data Processing Manager of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
in Cleveland. His other horticultural hobbies are rhododendrons, gladiolus, 
and flower photography. He has been active in Boy Scout work since 1935. 
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THE 1968 AMERICAN DAFFODIL SYMPOSIUM 

By Elizabeth T, Capen, Boonton, New Jersey 
Chairman , Symposium Committee 

For the first time since the original ADS Symposium was prepared by 
Judge Quinn and distributed in mimeographed form the entire member¬ 
ship has been invited to participate. 

Previous symposiums have relied on reports from 25 to 100 members. This 
year our reporters number 303 and represent 35 states, the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, and British Columbia. There are members in seven other states: 
Maine, Colorado, Hawaii, West Virginia, Minnesota, Louisiana, and Wiscon¬ 
sin, and one in Nova Scotia, from whom we hope to hear in 1969. 

Our thanks are due to the regional chairmen, who with the help of regional 
committees “got out the votes.” Their local work has brought the total to 
nearly 25% of the entire membership. The largest number of reports has 
come from the Southwest Region, due to the diligence of Jewel Ditmars. 
The Middle Atlantic Region was second. Highest percentage of returns has 
come from the Central Region, under the chairmanship of the persistent 
Mary Becker, with the Southwest a close second. 

Percentage returns by region are: 


Percentage 

Region Chairman Return 

Central Miss Mary Becker ... 55 

Southwest Mrs. vS. F. Ditmars . 54 

Southeast Mrs. W. S. Simms. 28 

Northeast Mrs. Charles A. Gruber . 21 

Middle Atlantic Mrs. R. L. Armstrong . 20 

Southern Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas .. 18 

Far West William H. Roese. 18 

Midwest Mrs. Harry Wilkie .. 16 

New' England Mrs. E. J. Storey . 15 


Following the compilation presented here, ballots are being returned 
to the regional chairmen, along with a wealth of volunteered supplemen¬ 
tary comments, which may be made available through regional meetings 
and newsletters. 

The importance of a large number of reports cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. The votes were tallied from a chart prepared by John Larus, 
serving as vice chairman, and summarized when 200 had been received 
and after final votes were at hand. While there were few basic changes, 
what appeared a truer picture was revealed as some shifting took place 
and certain important varieties, seemingly neglected, came forward 
quickly. 

We hope that this year, with the report form at hand during your season, 
many more of you will participate. Ft makes an interesting evaluation for 
your own satisfaction, and mailing your report early is a contribution to the 
Society. 
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The range of varieties reported was impressive. Our 303 reporters named 
950 varieties. Among the famous and the popular favorites were found 
many highly regarded novelties and the venerable Telemonius Plenus, dis¬ 
covered in 1620. and both Emperor and Empress, presented in 1865. 

The incidence of unregistered varieties was very low. and unlike other 
tellers, who usually complain of poor handwriting, we had but two or three 
illegible votes in over 7000. Of course, sometimes the spelling was a bit 
original. And now a request: as we found that recording the votes was 
very much quicker when the variety names were listed alphabetically we 
should very much appreciate your taking the extra time to list your choices 
in this way. 

As an extra dividend from the balloting in 1968, we are able, for the 
first time in recent years, to compile on a national basis information on the 
size of members’ collections. All reporters did not answer the question 
on the approximate number of varieties grown, but from those who did we 
find that 83 members are growing fewer than 100 varieties; 97, 101 to 200 
varieties; 43, 201 to 300 varieties; 33, 301 to 400 varieties; 16, 401 to 500 
varieties; 23, more than 500 varieties. 

Our daffodil is not a flighty flower. As it is slow to come to bloom from 
seed and slow even then to show its true worth, sometimes it takes many 
years for a cultivar to acclimate and “settle down” to become a cherished 
friend — for a lifetime. These are the ones your Symposium seeks through 
your votes of your “25 best for every use.” With such a goal it would be 
surprising indeed if these top favorites were a surprise to any of you. 

Their order is significant, however, and their history significant. So it 
seems an appropriate time to take a long look at those eight that received 
over 100 votes in this poll. 

No. /, Cantatrice 

Over a dozen years ago Cantarice was a highly-touted winner of top 
awards in England, but viewed a bit suspiciously here, as it seemed that 
it might be just one more of those “bulb-rotting whites,” of which we had 
had too many. Even though it topped the Ic's in our first two Symposiums, 
there was much grumbling, especially from the South, where gardeners 
were acutely aware of this problem. 

One member I recall stood up for its performance then. Dr. Wister put 
a couple of bulbs against his garage many years ago, and they kept bloom¬ 
ing and increasing, as if they did not know what those Southerners were 
saying. 

Eventually this cultivar became acclimated, and it became first choice 
of our members this year. 

No. 2, Binkie 

Ever since it exploded on the scene as the first of a new color scheme, 
coming to us in the roundabout fashion, from Guy L. Wilson through the 
Antipodes and back—(how' else get a reverse?)—Binkie has been a 
pet wherever grown. It has stamina and class, and sensational floriferousness. 

No. 3, Silver Chimes 

The third on our list is Silver Chimes. As a Northerner, W'ho cannot keep 
this tender plant alive outdoors, except with heroic measures. I must admit 
to considerable envy of those of you who can grow it to its bountiful pro- 
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fusion of bells. That you are doing so is attested by its position on our lists. 
Ft is likely that these reports are coming from gardens where it has been 
growing for many years. I think it only fair to warn prospective buyers 
that in a dozen and a half years of buying bulbs of Silver Chimes I have 
never found any mosaic-free. A commercial source of dean stock would be 
splendid. 

No. 4, Festivity 

Our fourth is Festivity. Again, be patient for three or four years for this 
plant to show what it can do. Then the huge bouquet of perfectly formed 
blooms will repay your wait. 

1 do not want to leave the impression that first-year blooms of some of 
these fine flowers are unsatisfactory. As gardeners know, no credit is due 
them for what they get from a new bulb. That flower was put there through 
the culture supplied by the previous grower. What happens after that is 
what we want to know, and seems to be not only the result of culture, 
but also of a genetic factor. As some cultivars seem to require frequent 
replanting to maintain bloom — a highly unsatisfactory situation in a gar¬ 
den— others seem to have inherent ability to improve in quality for 
several years and then to maintain good bloom for many years. These 
are the ones w'e seek. 

No. 5, Galway 

Galway is almost a trumpet —- better balanced than most trumpets — and 
very hard to fault. 

No. 6, Ceylon 

Ceylon is another classic that takes time to acclimate. Then it glow's like 
neon lights, w r ith an elegance that you know will not be surpassed. Kenneth 
Smith reported years ago to the RHS that he had tried it many ways, but 
when he loaded the soil w'ith peat moss it thrived. It appears our mem¬ 
bers have been following that hint. 

No. 7, Sweetness 

Sweetness tops all the jonquils. It is floriferous and stylish, and hardier 
than most 7a’s, which do not persist in cold areas. It deserves its high rank. 

No. 8, Kingscourt 

Kingscourt, like Cantatrice, took a good many years to he found really 
worthy in American gardens. Its first reputation w f as that it produced one 
good flower and quit. But members persisted, and now it will produce elegant 
blooms year after year. Its classic form and pose are hard to beat, and now 
that garden worthiness has been proved, and it is cheap, it is the leading la. 

* * * * * 


The following lists record the 200 varieties that received at least nine votes. 
As in earlier Symposiums, the “items” are based on the RHS Classification, 
with a few modifications as the number of votes warranted. The pinks of the 
first three divisions are grouped in Item 25, and the miniatures in Item 26. 

Instead of comparing the standing of a variety with its rating in the most 
recent Symposium, we are comparing it with that of 1956. The 1956 rating 
(in parentheses) follows the variety name, and that is followed by the score 
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for this year. Thus: "1. Kingscourt (1) 109” means that Kingscourt placed 
first in its class this year with 109 votes, and it also placed first in 1956. 
Varieties mentioned as novelties in 1956 have (N) following their names. 
For your additional information we arc also mentioning some varieties that 
have been coming forward since 1956 and have become favorites for some 
of our members. 

This year there is no breakdown according to use: exhibition or garden. 
This was also the case in 1956. We sccni to have come the full circle, as 
many now believe that if it is not good enough for the garden — healthy, 
long-lasting, and with good pose — it is not good enough to show', and few 
want to garden with flowers not worthy of exhibiting. 

We hope you will find this new type of reporting as helpful as we who 
have worked on it have found it fascinating. 


Item No. 1. Trumpet, lemon or sulfur yellow (la) 

1. Luna Moth (N) . 33 4. Moonmist .. 20 

2. Moonstruck (4)* . 29 5. Hunter’s Moon (2) ... 14 

3. Grape Fruit (3) . 22 6. Mulatto (7) .. 10 

The only variety above not mentioned in the 1956 report is Moonmist, 
which was not registered until 1958 and is now available for less than $1,00. 
Moonshot received almost enough votes to be listed, and Inver and Up 
Front were reported by a few. 


Item No. 2. Trumpet, self yellow or gold (la) 


1. Kingscourt (1) ....._ 109 

2. Arctic Gold ... 52 

3. Slicveboy... 31 

4. Ulster Prince (N) . 27 

5. Unsurpassable .. 20 


6. Goldcourt (5)* ............ 19 

7. Golden Rapture __.... 14 

8. Irish Luck. 12 

8. Viking . 12 

9. King Alfred .. 11 


Too new' for 1956, Arctic Gold, Slieveboy, and Viking have already won 
their spurs in this fast-changing group. Brilliant Inca Gold scored 5. 

* la was not subdivided in the 1956 report. 


Item No. 3. Trumpet, bicolor (lb) 


1. Trousseau (3) .. 72 

2. Preamble (2) ___ 53 

3. Content (1) .... 42 

4. Effective ...... 32 


5. Frolic .„. 18 

6. Ballygarvey (N) .. 13 

7. Glengariff . 12 

8. Prologue .......... 11 


The first three have sashayed among the top spots through the years. 
Ballygarvey (Dunlop) is becoming favored by those w'ho want brilliance. 
Prologue (Mitsch) has acquired popularity quickly. Evans’ Descanso and 
Dunlop’s Newcastle and Downpatrick also had their champions. 
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Item No. 4. Trumpet, alt white (lc) 


1. Cantatrice (1) .. 

. 163 

5. Empress of Ireland (N) 

40 

2. Vigil (N) ... 

. 70 

6. Broughshane (2) .. 

38 

3. Bcersheba (4) .. 

. 66 

7. Rashee (N) .... 

18 

4. Mount Hood (3) 

..... 58 

8. GIcnshesk (N) .............. 

13 


1956 will be remembered as the year our convention meeting featured 
both the first display of the exciting new Empress of Ireland and, always 
nearby, like a mothering hen, the great Guy L. Wilson. He would be grati¬ 
fied could he know that a dozen years later four of his novelties have be¬ 
come standards, while he still has no peer as a breeder of white daffodils. 

Item No. 5. Trumpet, reverse bicolor (Id) 

1. Spellbinder (1) .. 70 4. Nampa .............._... 25 

2. Honeybird ... 49 5. Enhancement ... 21 

3. Lunar Sea (2) ... 26 

This class and 2d have zoomed forward as many reversed, especially 
from Grant Mitsch, have become popular. The most perfect I have seen 
was the Evans F-264/2 that topped the outstanding presentation of seed¬ 
lings at Portland last year. 


Item No. 5. Large Cup, self yellow (2a) 


1. Galway (1) ... 

123 

5, St. Kcverne (N) . 

. 11 

2. Ormeau (N) ... 

66 

6. Lemnos.. 

. 10 

3. Carlton (2) .. 

42 

7. St. Issey .. 

. 9 

4. Camelot... 

14 




Two sleepers, limy-tinted little Lemnos and Dunlop’s Ormcau, have 
brought some welcome variety to this section, but Mrs. Richardson’s Came- 
lot has made remarkable strides to place so high in this poll. Just behind 
are Mitsch’s golden Butterscotch and Evans’ sturdy Space Age. 


Item No. 6. Large Cup, yellow perianth, red or orange cup (2a) 


1. Ceylon (1) .. 

. 121 

8. Red Goblet (12) . 

13 

2. Armada (3) . 

. 35 

8. Vulcan. 

13 

3. Fortune (4) .. 

..... 32 

9. Chemawa .... 

12 

4, Foxhunter (N) . 

..... 30 

9. Revelry (N) .. 

12 

5. Court Martial .. 

. 24 

10. Dunkeld (7) ... 

10 

6. Padcutin . 

..... 18 

10. Matlock ... 

10 

7. Narvik (2) . 

.... 14 

10. Rouge ... 

10 

7. Rustom Pasha (11) 

.... 14 




The pursuit of Ceylon remains frantic and must be as frustrating to the 
hybridizers as it is confusing to the rest of us. The newest of those above 
is Chemawa, but there are also votes for Falstaff, Air Marshal, much- 
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wanted Ambergate, Craigywarren, and for amateur Eve Robertson’s Indian 
Brave, 

Item No. 7. Large Cup, white perianth, yellow' or light colored cup (2b) 


1. Festivity (N) .. 

126 

8. Brunswick (3) . 

.... 18 

2. Green Island (l) . 

76 

8. Greeting .... 

.... 18 

3. Tudor Minstrel (7) .... 

52 

9. Abalone . 

.... 16 

4. My Love (N) . 

41 

10. Linn . 

.... 12 

5. Polindra (2) ... 

38 

11. Tunis . 

.... I 1 

6. Statue (N) .. 

36 

12. Daisy Schaffer (6) ... 

.... 9 

7. Gold Crown .. 

24 



What a group of beautiful 

flowers. 

each distinctive within the 

narrow 


definition of the section! It has given us so much: the majesty of Statue, 
the grace of My Love, the precision of Festivity, the charm of Greeting, 
the glow of Abalone; it is hard to sec what more can be wanted. But 
fanciers also voted for newer Wahkeena, Joyous, Grecnore, Glengormlcy, 
and Irish Minstrel, in that order. 


Item No. 8. Large Cup, white perianth, red or orange cup (2b) 


1. 

Daviot (4) . 

54 

6. Rubra (9) .. 

.... 12 

2. 

Kilworth (1) . 

38 

6. Fermoy (3) .. 

.... 12 

3. 

Arbar (7) ... . 

37 

7. Avenger ... 

.... 11 

4. 

Duke of Windsor (2) .... 

21 

7. Dick Wellband (6) .... 

.... 11 

5. 

Blarney’s Daughter (N) .. 

13 

8. Signal Light (8) . 

.... 8 

5. 

Selma Lagerlof (5) . 

13 




This section shows little improvement. It is the only large section in 
which we find all the 1956 selections. Of these, the only ones that give 
a feeling of red or orange in our sunny climes are elderly Selma and Dick, 
and maybe Signal Light. Only habit or color-blindness could apply the 
term “red or orange” to delicately tinted Daviot and Blarney's Daughter, 
while Duke of Windsor, a husky plant, can produce in the same clump 
cups ranging from pure lemon to shades of apricot. Of the profusion of 
new bright look-alikes, there were votes for Don Carlos and Rameses, as 
well as Avenger. 


Item No. 9. Large Cup, all white (2c) 


1, 

Ave (6) ... 

. 41 

5. Wedding Bell (N) . 

. 14 

2. 

Ludlow (1) .. 

. 38 

5. Wedding Gift (N) . 

. 14 

3. 

Easter Moon (N) .... 

........ 36 

5. Olivet . 

. 14 

4. 

Zero (2) .. 

. 21 

6. Woodvalc (N) . 

. 11 

5. 

Dew-pond . 

. 14 

7. White Spire .. 

. 10 

5. 

Ice Follies __ 

.. 14 

8. Sleveen . . .. 

. 9 


Adding to the great legacy of elegant whites left us hy Guy Wilson, many 
new beauties have come from Dunlop, Mitsch, and the Richardsons, 
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which makes it even harder to understand the rank of Ludlow, which the 
scientists and growers say is riddled with stripe. It must be as we surmised 
with Silver Chimes that many members bought it some time ago. Third-rank¬ 
ing Easter Moon, elegant as it is, consistently throws distorted blooms 
for us. 


Item No. 10. Large Cup, reverse bicolor (2d) 


1. Binkie (1) ... 


.... 151 

5. Pastorale ... 

. 15 

2. Daydream ... 


.... 73 

6. Lemon Doric.. 

. 13 

3. Bethanv.. 

4. Limeade _ 


.... 49 
. 20 

7. Nazareth .. 

......... 11 


A gorgeous gaggle of goodies! All were novelties in 1956, but I remem¬ 
ber seeing two years before in Carey Quinn’s garden a most delightful 
reverse, labeled “Cocktail.” That one is available now and was another to 
receive several votes. Many of the new ones seem very much alike to me; 
Cocktail flares widely. 

Item No. 11. Small Cup, yellow perianth (3a) 

1. Ardour (4) . 30 3. Chungking (1) . 17 

2. Apricot Distinction ... 19 4. Jezebel (N) . 16 

A stagnant section, and a pity. Jezebel one loves in a dreary spring, 
when it will stand up straight and glow', In a pretty year one wonders how 
one could like it. Sweet, prim little Dinkie, cleanly colored and precisely 
formed, but hardly new, came next, and there was a vote or so for Perimeter. 


Item No. 12. Small Cup, 

w r hite perianth. 

, color not predominant (3b) 


1. Aircastle . 

.. 66 

5. Merlin .... 

. 13 

2. Coloratura (N)* ..... 

. 28 

6. Corofin ... 

. 11 

3. Cammoon . . .. 

.. 21 

6. Audubon . 

. 11 

4. Bithynia .... 

.. 16 

7. Redstart . 

. 10 

5. Kansas (5)* .. 

. 13 

8. Gossamer .. 

. 9 


* Class 3b was not subdivided in the 1956 Symposium. 

All of these delicately rimmed ones (basically what we used to call 
“Mystic type”) were novelties 12 years ago, except Kansas. Other ones 
our members liked were: Syracuse, Silken Sails, Crepello. 

Item No. 13. Small Cup, white perianth, colored cup (3b) 

1. Blarney (I) .. 54 4. Snow Gem.. 20 

2. Limerick (2) . 44 5. Rockall (N) . 19 

3. Matapan . 24 6. Cadence.. 11 

No one is pleased with the ways to subdivide this class, too big to show' 
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in one group. I am using my predecessors’ method, but l know they were 
no more satisfied with this than you or I are. Some day we will have 3 
subdivisions: one for the brilliant reds, one for the pale tints, and one for 
the rimmed ones. This will put “like against like,” as we all want. And in 
time Division 2 may have material to be so subdivided, too. 

As a red, nothing beats Limerick in this climate, yet. Rockall, inheriting 
the hooding of Hades, can make a nice splash, given time, but it was over- 
advertised. Established Glenwherry, Enniskillen, Bravura, and Algeciras 
make handsome red and white clumps, as our members attest. 


Item No. 14. Small cup, alt white (3c) 


1. Chinese White (1) . 

. 97 

4. Bryher (5) . 

.. 17 

2. Frigid (4) . 

. 32 

5. Verona . 

.. 13 

3. Cushendall (3) ....... 

. 24 



A dozen novelties are 
these. 

jockeying, 

but none have proven any 

better than 

Item No. 15. Double, one bloom to stem (4) 


1. White Lion ... 

50 

4. Riotous ................. 

. 11 

2. Double Event (N) . 

. 25 

5. Gay Time (N) . 

........... 10 

3. Daphne (6)*. 

. 16 

6. Golden Ducat . 

.. . 10 


Again 1956 proved prophetic. The novelties of that year, Double Event 
and Gay Time, are accepted beauties of now, and sharp Acropolis is even 
newer. 

The remarkable advance in this section was thoroughly explored by 
Harry Tuggle in the September 1966 issue of this Journal, pages 9-12. 
Nothing of importance has happened since, but we do have an eye on a 
couple from Murray Evans. 


Item No. 16. Double, cluster (4) 

1. Cheerfulness (1)* . 54 4. Bridal Crown........... 13 

2. Yellow Cheerfulness (2) .. 36 5. White Marvel ....___ 10 

3. Erlicheer ... 19 

* 1956 Symposium did not subdivide doubles. 

Most of the votes for Erlicheer came from warm areas. It simply will 
not stay alive in Zone 5, where it has a tendency to want to grow' in the 
fall or extremely early spring. Perhaps the bulb has not entirely adjusted 
to the northern hemisphere. Let us hope it will; it is a cute little thing with 
nothing quite like it. Bridal Crown, sport of L’Innocence, and White Marvel, 
sport of Tresamble, add interest to this group. 
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Item No, 17. Triandrus Hybrids (5a and 5b) 


1. Tresamble (2) . 

.. 86 

6. Stoke .... 

18 

2. Thalia (3) ... 

... 69 

7. Shot Silk .. 

16 

3. Liberty Bells 

.. 47 

7. Sidhe, 5b (N) . 

16 

4. Lemon Drops (N) ..... 

.. 22 

8. Honev Bells ........._ 

15 

5. Rippling Waters (4) ... 

.. 21 

9. Forty-Niner (N) . 

12 

5. Dawn, 5b .... 

.. 21 

10. Harmony Bells .. 

10 


We owe chiefly to amateurs and our Northwestern hybridizers the im¬ 
provement and variations that have appeared in this division. Of newer ones, 
there were a few votes for Silver Bells and Arish Mell. Of older ones, it must 
be limited availability that accounts for the low rank of Shot Silk and the 
infrequent mention of Elizabeth F. Prentis. Both have exceptional purity of 
color, well-formed smooth petals, floriferousness, and health. 


Item No. 18. Cyclamineus 

Hybrids (6a 

and 6b) 


1. Charity May (2) . 

...... 99 

6. Jenny (5) .. 

....... 28 

2. Beryl (4) . 

....... 87 

7. Woodcock .. 

. 15 

3. Dove Wings (6) .. 

60 

8. Estrellita (N) . 

.. 12 

4. Peeping Tom (3) . 

. 59 

8. March Sunshine . 

12 

5. February Gold (1) .... 

.. 46 

9. Bushtit . 

. 11 


We have Mr. Fowlds and Mr. Mitsch to thank for several new ones in 
this division, so appreciated in northern gardens. Several are too new to 
have achieved the 3-year test our Symposium requires, but Chicadee, 
with orange coloring in the cup, scored 8 in the balloting. 

Item No. 19. Jonquil Hybrids with long cups (7a) 

1. Sweetness (7)* . Ill 4. Watcrpcrry ... 11 

2. Shah (N) .. 14 5. White Wedgwood (5) .... 9 

3. Golden Sceptre (6) 12 

The jonquils and tazettas are beloved in the warm areas as are the cycla- 
mineus and poets in the cold. The 7a’s seem more susceptible to cold 
than the 7b’s. Of the former, besides Sweetness, the hardiest have been 
Aurelia and Golden Incense; Shah and Alpine just about made it. 


Item No. 20. Jonquil Hybrids with short cups (7b) 


t. Trevithian (1)* ... 

92 

6. Pipit .. 

_ 12 

2. Cherie (3) __ 

31 

6. Tittle-Tattle. 

... 12 

3. Suzy ___ 

15 

7. Verdin . 

. 1 1 

4. Sweet Pepper (N) . 

14 

8. Kinglet. 

. 10 

5, Golden Perfection (2) .... 

13 




* Division 7 was not subdivided in the 1956 report. 
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There is such a wealth of beautiful new material, coining mostly from 
Grant Mitsch, that it would not be fair to summarize so soon. We seetn to 
have 27 in this class and do not have them all. Our smoothest yellow-red 
is Finch. 


Item No. 21. Tazetta Hybrids (8) 


1. Silver Chimes (1 as 


4. Matador .. 

. 25 

a 5b) .... 

130 

5. Golden Dawn ._ 

. 17 

2 . Geranium ( I) . 

68 

6. Cragford .... 

..... 9 

3, Martha Washington (2).. 

27 




The West Coast and the South are the experts on this division, but — 
adding variety of form as well as many more late bloomers at it does — we 
in the north want some, too. Matador is as hard as Silver Chimes to keep 
alive here. The others mentioned do well in New Jersey, but not in Maine. 
Chinita has the smoothest individual little florets but is leggy; Canarybird 
makes a colorful little red and yellow bouquet; but our own favorite is 
one of those varieties someone neglected to register. 


Item No. 22. Poet Hybrids (9) 

1. Actaea (1) .. 67 2. Cantabile (2) .. 22 

Not much action here, but there were 8 votes for Grant Mitsch’s new 
Quetzal, and there really are other good poets. The Irouble is just that they 
are not offered, and, as most of you know, this is not through any stubborn¬ 
ness on the part of growers, but because poets never really stop growing 
to give the sellers time to dig, prepare, and ship. 


HEMEROCALLIS 

(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Three quarterly journals and a large yearbook filled 
with informative data on varieties, culture, performance 
and progress. Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $5.00 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Lewis B. Wheeler, Secretary 
3220 Whitney Ave. 

Memphis, Tenn. 38128 
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Item No. 23. Species (10) 

1 . N. jonquilla . 

If I gardened where N. jonquilla thrives, I’d vote for it, too. It is so 
pretty, but here it blooms only once if at all (and it seems to transmit its 
tenderness.) N. poeticus recurvus and N, pseudo-narcissus obvallaris received 
votes from the northern tier. 

Item No. 24. Miscellaneous (11) 

Very few votes for the collared group. 

Item No. 25. Varieties from Divisions 1, 2, 3 with pink coloring in corona. 
All are from Div. 2 unless otherwise indicated. 


1. Accent . 

56 

7. Mrs. Oscar Ronalds .... 

16 

2. Mrs. R. O, Backhouse.... 

31 

8. Interim .. 

15 

2. Salmon Trout (3) . 

31 

9. Pink Isle (N) . 

13 

3. Passionale .... 

23 

10. Carita . 

12 

3. Radiation (N) . 

23 

10. Roman Candle . 

12 

4. Rima, lb._ 

20 

11. Audubon, 3b. 

11 

5. Mabel Taylor (6) . 

18 

12. Siam ... 

10 

5. Precedent .... 

18 

12. Wild Rose (4) . 

10 

6. Caro Nome, 3b ...... .. ... 

17 

13, Rose Ribbon .... 

9 

For a recent definitive study 

of how they look and how they behave, I 

refer you to Harry Tuggle’s article 

in the September 1966 issue of 

this 

Journal, pages 12-14. 




Item No. 26. Miniatures from 

any Division (Classification indicated) 


1. Hawera, 5b . 

38 

6. Pixie, 7b ... 

11 

2. April Tears, 5b (1) .. 

25 

6. N. asturiensis, 10. 

11 

3. Xit, 3c (3) .. 

22 

6. N. watierij 10 (6) .. 

11 

4. Snipe, 6a. 

15 

7. Mite, 6a .... 

10 

5. Tete-a-Tete, 6a. 

13 




As far as miniatures are concerned, this report is only an indication of 
how miniatures fit into the general daffodil favorites of our membership, 
It does not take the place of a report from the experts. Nevertheless, you 
may be interested in the placement of those scoring less than 9. 1956 

ratings follow the names. 

Species: N. triandrus albus (10), N. x tenuior (4), N. rupicola (5), N. 
triandrus concolor, N. cyclamineus, and N. juncifoHus. 

Varieties of garden origin: Little Beauty, Bobbysoxer, Wee Bee, Frosty 
Mom (12), Sun Disc (7), Raindrop (2), Little Gem, Cobweb, Demure, 
Sundial, Marionette, Flyaway, W. P. Milner, our oldest (registered by 
William Backhouse in 1894), and Pixie’s Sister, our youngest (registered 
by Grant Mitsch in 1966). 
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A NEW-YEAR LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

You couldn’t have picked a worse year to ask me about daffodils in winter, 
dear Roberta. On New Year’s day I went into the garden to look for bloom, 
and alt 1 could find was one pathetic white hoopskirt. There are more buds 
hidden in the foliage. This is my original clump (not counting the ones I 
left behind in Raleigh), which has failed to bloom only once or twice since 
Mr. Heath sent it to me (gratis), in the fall of 1950, as Narcissus hulbocod- 
iurn foliosus. Most winters it has bloomed freely, often for two weeks, and 
once for nearly six weeks. The earliest date for the first flower is December 
16, and the latest January 23, 

No tazettas so far. Buds of N. t. panizzianus have been waiting to come 
out since Thanksgiving, and they are still plump, and the stems stiff, hut T 
doubt whether they will mature. The fresh bluc-grcen leaves arc unharmed, 
though in mid-afternoon there was still ice on them. 

So I fished out one of Ben Morrison’s letters for you. It is dated 4 
January 1966, and is mostly about taxes, Baume Bengue, and St. Paul; but 
he says: 

“I hope the weather has been less depressing with you than here. We have 
had one dull day after another, with only a few breaks and sunshine — no 
dangerous cold as yet, but it is growing colder and I am grateful for that. 
As often as it happens, 1 hate to see a garden full of color wiped out in one 
night. 

“I need to collect some sort of records of what is in bloom. The many 
hoop petticoats are having a field day this year, with no frosts; Jcssamy, 
Muslin (now in its prime), Taffeta, and Tarlatan going by. This morning in 
the rain when I went down to gather a couple of scapes of tazettas, 1 saw the 
first flower of N. triandrus concolor, a nice form almost yellow enough to be 
called aureus. Your Polly Anderson sent be a bulb of what she has been 
calling N. r, pachybolbus, hut now thinks may be Barlae, which she has from 
me. A bloom is coming on her bulb, but it is so underdeveloped I am afraid 
Barlae will be over before it opens. 

“I am intrigued by the fact that the lovely Raindrop is making leaf growth 
just as its parent Narcissus dubius is doing. Since N. dubius is not very cold 
hardy, that may be the basis of the trouble some (or most) arc having with 
Raindrop. My bulbs of N. jonquilla henriquesii looked too large to me, but 
they are now sending up leaves that do look like those of N. jonquilla. I have 
a lot of tagging to do in order to be sure that Carl Amason gets samples of 
various things this coming year. I hope he will make notes on some of the things 
that I have failed to write down about the jonquil hybrids, particularly which 
clones carry scapes that are lower than the height of the leaves when in 
bloom. The one that comes to mind, if I remember correctly, is Sugarbush, 
which I like very much. Its flowers stand in lines through the foliage as if 
they had been sprinkled on the leaves.” 

I have a note in my files that Ben reported Poplin in bloom on January 
5th, 1963, but I have no other news of it. Mr. Heath sent me a bulb of 
Taffeta in the fall of 1959; a bud appeared at Thanksgiving hut it did not 
open until the 13th of February. It disappeared after a few years. Jane 
Birchfield wrote me that it was in bloom in Leesburg in March 1962. 
Tarlatan produced one flower in my garden, a poor misshapen one, in 
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December. Ben described it as the largest of any, pure white, similar to 
Nylon, but superior in every way. Jessamy has now been in my garden for 
11 years, but has bloomed only twice: once at the end of December, and 
once at the end of January, though the frail foliage continues to appear. 
It bloomed for Rosan Adams twice in one year in her garden in Cincinnati, 
(February 9; November 18) and lasted in good condition for two weeks, 
but was never seen again. Of all winter flowers the little hoopskirts are the 
loveliest and most delicately fragrant. 

— Elizabeth Lawrence, Charlotte, N.C. 





PIANT for more BEAUTIFUL CITIES • PLANT for more BEAUTIFUL PARKS 


PLANT for mem' BEAUTIFUL HIGHWAYS 


PLANT for more BEAUTIFUL STREETS 


The United State Post Office has discovered daffodils! 

One of a set of four 6-cent “Beautification" stamps issued in January, 
inscribed “Plant for more beautiful parks," shows a planting of daffodils on 
the bank of the Potomac River, with the Washington Monument across the 
river in the background. This particular planting resulted from an anony¬ 
mous gift of $250,000 to the First Lady's Committee for a More Beautiful 
Capital in 1967. As specified by the donor, the gift was used to purchase 
and plant nearly a million daffodil bulbs and 3,000 dogwood trees on 
Columbia Island park land. The roads nearby are heavily used by com¬ 
muters, tourists, and travelers using Washington National Airport. Many 
local garden club members helped plant the bulbs. 

Inscriptions on the other stamps in the set are: “Plant for more beautiful 
cities," “Plant for more beautiful highways," and “Plant for more beautiful 
streets." The Cities stamp shows a small triangle planted with pink and 
red azaleas and ivory tulips, with the Capitol in the background. The High¬ 
ways stamp shows yellow poppies and blue lupine, and the pink trees on 
the “Streets" stamp are crabapples. 

The stamps are printed in five colors, the tour designs in blocks as shown 
in the illustration above. 120 million copies were ordered printed. 
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SIR WATKIN 

‘"The Welsh Peerless is one of those comet or meteor-like flowers which 
all at once flash on the flower-loving public from whence no one appears 
to know.” So wrote F. W. Burbidge in The Garden , vol. 28, 1885, of the 
yellow large-cup daffodil Sir Watkin, 

With such a rave notice, T was delighted in October of 1962 when Jane 
Birchfield gave me a bulb of this oldtimer. I planted it against a fence 
in a sunny spot and each year since we have enjoyed its large bright blooms. 
In 1968, six years from planting. Sir Watkin had 18 blooms, and as the 
flowers and foliage were flourishing 1 saw no need to lift and separate 
the bulbs. 

In contrast to many modern 2a’s, Sir Watkin is large-cup in appearance 
as well as by measurement, its cup having no roll or flange. Beauty, in a 
flower at least, is a matter of comparison and a hundred years ago Sir 
Watkin was provokingly handsome compared with other daffodils. Today 
no one is likely to grow it who has available such varieties as Golden Torch, 
Ormeau and St. Keverne. Compared to Ormeau, Sir Watkin’s color is 
muddy, its perianth segments are thin and narrow, and its stance and 
shape are not commanding. However, I have trouble keeping Ormeau and 
I doubt if it will last for a hundred years. 

On its debut. Sir Watkin made quite a splash and it promptly became 
an important plant and the subject of much discussion. Its origin is 
unknown, and many claims were made as to its discovery. “The authentic 
and least romantic acount states that Mr. Pickstone found it in a garden 
near Dinas, where he went to live in 1868, He took bulbs with him when 
he left Dinas, and after he settled in Flintshire sent cut flowers to the 
Manchester Market. There Mr. Dickson of Chester noticed them, and a 
boxful of flowers was sent to the Narcissus Conference in London in 1884. 
A week later a further consignment received the F.C.C. of the RHS under 
the name of N. incomparabilis ‘James Dickson’. At Mr. Pickstone’s request 
it was changed to 'Sir Watkin’ in memory of the late Sir W. W. Wynne.” 
So wrote Mr. F. A. Bowles in his A Handbook of Narcissus in 1934, 

Whatever its origin. Sir Watkin is another reason for spring to be wel¬ 
comed. We look forward to its bright and plentiful flowers nodding to its 
nearby peers Empress, Apricot, Barii Conspicuus, White Lady. Will Scarlett, 
J. T. Bennett Poe, Colleen Bawn, W. P. Milner, Dawn, Beryl, and Daphne-— 
all over 60 years old — and to those splashy johnny-come-latelies Fortune 
and Hades. These ancestral hybrid daffodils serve as a comparison and a 
background to the exotic show beauties that grow in other beds nearby. 
Perhaps today’s daffodils are but stepping stones from Sir Watkin to even 
greater beauties in the future. —William O. Ticknor 

CANINE SIDELIGHT 

A White Standard Poodle puppy made her initial appearance in our lives 
last year the morning of our Long Island Daffodil Show, No attention was 
paid to us — she loved only the daffodils, and promptly ate every bloom in 
sight. What name could she be given? In one year she has grown to be 
prime in Condition, excellent in Form, superb in Substance, clear in Color, 
true in Size, but mischievous in Pose — our “Daffodil.” 

— Marian Carrington 
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JncomparaBifie. 

Sir Watkin. 

HARTLAND’S BOOK OF DAFFODILS 

Mrs. Theodore Pratt, of Little England, Bena, Virginia, has presented to 
the Society’s library a copy of William Baylor Hartland’s “1897 Book of 
Daffodils,” which Guy L. Wilson gave her when he visited her at the time 
of the first ADS convention in 1956. This treasured book is a collection 
of steel engravings of the great daffodils of the last century. The list of 60 
names is a roll call of the famous ancestors of today's daffodils, and includes 
Trumpet Maximus, Mine, de GraafT, Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, and Emperor. 
The illustration above is taken from the book. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

A new book by M. J. Jefferson-Brown with the redundant title of 
Daffodils and Narcissi has been announced for early publication; “within 
two or three months” the publisher informed us in January. The book will 
have 49 plates, eight of them in color, and 20 figures including diagrams 
and maps of distribution. The price has been set at $10 postpaid. 

While the exact publication date is still unsettled, it is not too soon to 
allow members to place orders for what is certain to be a major work of 
reference not likely to be superseded for many years. So an order form 
has been included in this issue of the Journal which will enable members 
to obtain a copy at the earliest possible moment, at list price. 

* * * 

Mr. P. Phillips, who will be remembered as one of a group of five from 
New Zealand attending our convention in Portland last spring, has invited 
the ADS to gather in New Zealand in 1970 or 1971. The trip would 
coincide with the two national daffodil shows which are held about a fort¬ 
night apart in September, the first in the North Island and the second in 
the South Island. Arrangements would be made to fill the interval with 
visits to places of interest and to daffodil growers. 

There seems to be no prospect that such a visit might serve the purpose 
of one of our annual conventions as Mr. Phillips suggests. Our conven¬ 
tions are built around the annual membership meeting required by our 
by-laws and must be followed by a meeting of the board of directors. 
Twenty-five members and ten directors constitute quorums for the respective 
meetings. While the by-laws do not specify the time these meetings are to 
be held, there would be obvious disruption in the Society’s normal routine 
if they w'ere shifted for one year from spring to fall. 

However, a social visit in the fall of either 1970 or 1971 might appeal 
to a number of our members and could be arranged. If ten or more of 
such a group happened to be directors, they could even hold the customary 
fall meeting of the board of directors. We will not speculate whether in 
that event certain expenses might be tax deductible. What is clear is that 
some of the rewards of such a trip would be daffodils never seen in this 
country, shows held under rules which are unfamiliar to us. and a large 
group of growers and exhibitors whom w'e would otherwise never meet, all 
in a land of surpassing beauty at a time of year when we are used to 
planting bulbs rather than cutting flowers. 

The Executive Director will be glad to enter into discussion of such a 
trip and to accept very tentative reservations. The proposed trip will also 
be brought up at the membership meeting in Nashville and a judgment 
may then be made as to whether an organized trip is feasible. 
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More regional newsletters than ever before were published during 1968, 
Mailing labels for a regional membership may usually be obtained from 
the office. Additional copies should be sent to the President, Secretary, 
Editor of The Daffodil Journal, Membership Chairman, Executive Director, 
and other Regional Vice Presidents, Out-of-pocket expenses will be reim¬ 
bursed by the office to the extent of not more than $100 a year upon 
presentation of bill accompanied by receipts. 

* # # 

Three new life members were added to the roster during 1968: Mrs, 
Marvin V. Andersen of Wilmington, Dei., Mrs. William H. Taylor of Old 

Lyme, Conn., and Mrs. William F. Barry of Nashville, Tenn. 

* * * 

One of the requirements for becoming an accredited judge is to have 
served as a student judge at three approved shows. Chairmen of judges, 
especially in areas where the number of accredited judges is limited, can 
help to increase the number of qualified judges by inviting students to 
serve on their panels along with the required two accredited judges. There 
is no limit on the number of students who may be attached to a panel. 
Students are identified on the roster which is published in The Journal each 
September. On the other hand, students anxious to complete their training 
should not hesitate to ask chairmen of judges of shows within their reach 
whether a place can be found for them. 

* * * 

There is constant demand for out-of-print RHS Year Books and all 
books on daffodils. The office will gladly pay prices quoted, less 500, on 
the inside back cover of the Journal for used Year Books and will qoute 
a price for other daffodil books. There is also great need for copies of 
the Journal for March, 1966. This is the only issue out of print and copies 
are needed to complete orders for sets of the Journal. 

* * + 

Many favorable comments were received following the distribution of 
the Peter Barr catalog to all members in November. For the present free 
copies are also being mailed to new members. Additional copies may be 
obtained from the office for $ 1.00 each. 

* * # 

Operations of the Society were in the black for 1968 even with the 
publication of the Barr catalog, membership showed a healthy rise, and 
there is every prospect that 1969 will be equally kind to us. 

— George S. Lee, Jr. 


JUDGES 

Additions to list of accredited judges: 

Mrs. Lawrence Boots, Darlington, Ind. 47940 

Mrs. Arthur Michaels, Manursing Island, Rye, N.Y, 10580 

Mrs. Clyde Ruby, P. O. Box 449, Madisonville, Ky. 4243 I 

— Laura Lee Cox, Chairman 
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APPROVED LIST OF MINIATURES 


Last summer 12 varieties were suggested (by one member each) as being 
suitable additions to the Approved List of Miniatures. It is suggested that 
all ADS members who are reasonably familiar with the present Approved 
List send to the chairman of the Miniatures Committee as soon as possible 
after completion of the 1969 blooming season their votes (pro or con) on 
these varieties: 


Doublebois 

Flute 

Gambas 

Icicle 


Orange Queen 
Pango 
Poppet 
Rupert 


Segovia 
Stella Turk 
N. gad it anus 
N. poeticus var. 
verbanensis. 


The following varieties were suggested for removal. It is similarly sug¬ 
gested that votes be sent in on them: 


Baby Moon 
Baby Star 
Bambi 
Bobbysoxer 


Colleen Bawn 
Frosty Morn 
La Belle 
L in lie. 


Rockery Gem 
W. P. Milner 
jV. jonquil la 


Nomination of other varieties for removal or inclusion is also invited. 
The criteria accepted by the Committee in determining a miniature should 
be borne in mind: 

L Is it suitable for the small rock garden? 

2. Is it unsuitable for exhibiting in the standard classes? 

3. Does it fit in well with the present list? 

Votes should he restricted to varieties the voter has personally seen 
growing in a garden. 

— John R. Laras, Chairman 


REVISION OF BY-LAWS 

The following amendments to the by-laws were adopted by the Board 
of Directors October 19, 1968 and will be submitted as a recommendation 
to the membership for ratification at the annual meeting in Nashville this 
April: 

RESOLVED, that Article VI, Sec. 2 of the by-laws be amended 
by adding the underscored words to read as follows: 

The committee shall see to it that the financial records of the 
Society are audited once each year by an independent certified 
public accountant or other individual qualified in the opinion of 
the commit tee to make an audit, shall engage such professional 
assistance as may be necessary to maintain proper receiving and 
disbursing records and to handle the general ledger work and 
preparation of financial statements, and shall recommend to the 
executive committee adoption of such financial practices for the 
Society’s funds. 

RESOLVED, that Article VIII, Sec. 1 of the by-laws be amended 
by transferring the State of Delaware from the Middle Atlantic 
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Region to the Northeast Region effective April 10, 1969. 

Also, under Article VIII, Sec. I, be it resolved, that the desig¬ 
nation of the Far West Region be changed to the Pacific Region 
effective April 10, 1969. 

The regional changes are results of requests originating from each region. 

— Ruth Johnson, Secretary 

1969 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

March 12, 13 — Alabama Daffodil Show at Canterbury Methodist Church, 
Birmingham; information: Mrs. Walter Thompson, 2907 Southwood 
Road, Birmingham, Ala. 35223. 

March 15, 16 — Thirteenth Annual Southern California Daffodil Show at 
Descanso Garden, La Canada; information: Mr, J. R. Nederburgh, 8205 
Ocean View Ave., Whittier, Calif. 90602. 

March 22, 23 — Second Annual Daffodil Show of the Northern California 
Daffodil Society at Lakeside Garden Center in Oakland; information: Dr. 
Stan Baird, 1576 E Street, Areata, Calif. 95521. 

March 27, 28 — Southeast Regional Show by the Georgia Daffodil Society, 
the Atlanta Garden Center, and affiliated clubs at Rich’s auditorium, 
Atlanta; information: Mrs. Charlotte Bagley, P. O. Box 4539, Atlanta, 
Ga. 30302. 

March 29, 30 — Tennessee State Daffodil Show by the Memphis Garden 
Club at the Goldsmith Civic Garden Center, Memphis; information: 
Mrs. Jack T. Shannon, 45 South Norwal, Memphis, Tenn. 381 17. 

March 29, 30 —Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Show at the W'arwick Recrea¬ 
tion Center, Newport News; information: Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., 96 
Sandy Bay Drive, Poquoson, Va. 23362. 

April 1 —Arkansas State Daffodil Show of The Arkansas Daffodil Society 
in Fayetteville; information: Mrs. B. B. Boozman, 906 North 15th St,, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 72901. 

April 2, 3 — Southern Regional Show of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society at Cheekwood, Nashville; information: Mrs. Joe H. Talbot III, 
6117 Bresslyn Road. Nashville, Tenn. 37205. 

April 9— 12th Daffodil Show of the Fayette County Homemakers Garden 
Club at Southern Hills Methodist Church, 2356 Harrodsburg Road, 
Lexington, Ky.; information: Mrs. H. H. Hornsby, 1253 Colonial Drive, 
Lexington, Ky. 40504. 

April 9 — Kentucky State Daffodil Show of the Bowling Green Garden Club 
and the Kentucky Daffodil Society at Bowling Green Mall, Bowling 
Green; information: Mrs. David Cooksey, 2036 Tulip Drive, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 42101. 

April 9 — Illinois State Daffodil Show of the Southern Illinois Daffodil 
Society at the First Presbyterian Church, 2424 Broadway, Mt. Vernon; 
information: Mrs. L. F. Murphy, R.R. No, 5, Salem Road, Mt. Vernon, 
Ill. 62864. (Date may be changed.) 

April 9, 10 — Southwest Regional Daffodil Show of the Indian Nation 
Daffodil Society at Civic Assembly Center, 425 Boston, Muskogee, Okla.; 
information: Mrs. S. F. Ditmars, 1220 W. Okmulgee, Muskogee, Okla. 
74401. 


April 12 — Fourth Annual Daffodil Show presented by the Somerset County 
Garden Club at The Bank of Somerset, Princess Ann, Maryland; infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. John C. Anderson, Marion Station, Md. 21838. 

April 12, 13—North Carolina State Show at John Cecil Room, Biltmore 
Dairy Building, Asheville; information: Mrs. T. Redmond Thayer, 388 
Vanderbilt Road, Biltmore Forest, Asheville, N. C. 28803, 

April 12, 13 — Gloucester Virginia Daffodil Show by the Garden Club of 
Gloucester in the Gloucester High School; information: Mrs, Beverley 
Marshall, Gloucester, Va. 23061. 

April 12, 13—Twenty-fifth Narcissus Show of the Huntington Council of 
Garden Clubs at the Junior League Community Center, 617 Ninth Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va.; information: Mrs. Roycc K. McDonald, 1535 Ritter 
Blvd., Huntington, W. Va. 25701. 

April 12, 13 — Twentieth Daffodil Show of the Washington Daffodil Society 
at the Administration Bldg., National Arboretum, 24th and R Sts., N.E., 
Washington, D. C.; information: Mrs. John Bozievich, 6810 Hillmead 
Road, Bethesda, Md. 20034. 

April 15—Second Daffodil Show sponsored by the Delaware Daffodil 
Society and the Delaware Federation of Garden Clubs at St. Albans Epis¬ 
copal Church, 913 Wilson Road, Wilmington; information: Mrs. Jonathan 
M. Williams, 512 Foulkstone Road, Sharplcy, Wilmington, Del., 19803, 

April 15, 16 — Maryland Daffodil Society Golden Anniversary Show at the 
Village of Cross Keys (Hollyday Room), Baltimore; information: Mrs. 
Frederick J. Vide, Rte. 2, Box 343, Havre de Grace, Md. 21078. 

April 16 — The Daffodil Show of the Garden Club of Springfield at the 
Township Building, 50 Powell Road, Springfield, Pa.; information: Mrs. 
Francis L. Harrigan, 441 Maplewood Road, Springfield, Pa. 19064. 

April 16, 17 — The Garden Club of Virginia 35th Daffodil Show, spon¬ 
sored by the Albemarle Garden Club at the Farmington Country Club, 
Charlottesville; information: Mrs. Hunter Faulconer, Westover Farm, 
Route 2, Charlottesville, Va. 22901. 

April 22, 23 — 33d Annual Daffodil Show, Chambersburg Garden Club, 
Recreation Center. South 3d St., Chambersburg, Pa.; information: Mrs. 
C. M. Brown, R. D. 3. Shippensburg, Pa. 

April 23 — The Harford County Daffodil Show at the Parish House, St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Church, Emmorton Road. Abingdon. Md.: information; 
Mrs. Henry P. White, 601 Whitaker Mill Road, Joppa, Md, 21085. 

April 23, 24 The Woman’s Club of Downingtown at the Club House, 121 
Manor Ave., Downtingtown, Pa.; information: Mrs. Leonard T. Mygatt, 
R. D. No. 2, Downingtown, Pa. 19335. 

April 25, 26 — 24th Annual Daffodil Show of the Norristown Garden Club 
at the Grand Court in Plymouth Meeting Mall. Plymouth Meeting. Pa.; 
information: Mrs. Donald W. Titlow, 170 N. Whitehall Road, Norris¬ 
town, Pa. 19401. 

April 29 — Long Island Daffodil Show of the South Side Garden Club at 
St. Mark’s Parish House, I slip, N. Y.; information: Mrs. Frank V. 
Riggio, Gay Harbor, Bay Shore, N. Y. 11706. 

May 2, 3—8th Annual Daffodil Show sponsored by the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society at the Elizabeth Park Pond House, Hartford; 
information: Mr. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Road, Bloomfield, Conn. 
06002. 
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VIRUS DISEASES OF NARCISSUS 


By Willis H. Wheeler 
Chairman, Committee on Health and Culture 

In the December, 1968, number of The Daffodil Journal ! wrote on the 
subject shown above and gave something of our present knowledge of nar¬ 
cissus mosaic virus and narcissus yellow-stripe virus. In this article 1 wil 
deal with a third virus-caused malady of daffodils. 

While yellow-stripe virus infection, as illustrated in figure I. is delectable 
as the daffodil leaves emerge from the ground in early spring, "silver-streak' 




virus infection is usually seen after flowering and in the Netherlands is 
known as "zilverblad” (silver leaf). The disease may or may not be asso¬ 
ciated with other virus diseases in the same plant. Silver-streak infection in 
a daffodil stock produces a condition to which the name "decline disease" 
has been applied. 

In my experience the silver streaks in the foliage (fig, 2) always appear 
after the plants have bloomed and with the arrival of the first hot day of 
spring. Leaves of the affected plant fall to the ground (fig. 3) and the silver 
streaks are visible. 

During an investigation of this disease Dr. Charles J. Gould of the Western 
Washington Experiment Station at Puyallup, Washington, and Dr. Philip 



(2) White-streak virus markings in infected leaves. 
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Brierley of the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Beltsvillc, Maryland, 
found that infected bulbs of the required flowering size produced market¬ 
able flowers under normal forcing conditions. However, control of white 
streak is important from the grower’s standpoint. Careful tests have shown 
that the falling over and early maturity of the foliage of infected plants may 
cut bulh weight as much as 50%. 

White streak has been shown to be spread by at least three different 
species of aphids and its delayed symptoms of infection make it much more 
difficult to control than yellow-stripe virus. Plants infected with the latter 
can be rogued soon after they appear above ground, thus eliminating the 
source of virus inoculum even before most aphids are in flight. Such is not 
the case with white streak. 


Photogrophs by Wiilis H. Wheeler 



PROFESSOR DOCTOR E. van SLOGTEREN 

On October 17, 1968 Professor Doctor van Slogteren passed 
away in the Netherlands after a long and distinguished career 
as a plant pathologist and horticulturist. His fame in the years 
between 1917 and 1958 grew as he directed the work of the 
Laboratory for Flower Bulb Research, a world-renowned re¬ 
search institution in Lisse, the center of the Dutch bulb industry. 
It was at that place that th<> disease problems of daffodils and 
many other bulbuous crops received careful study. From those 
studies came explanations covering the causes of many of the 
bulb troubles and recommendations for their control. 

Especially noteworthy were the things accomplished by the 
Professor and his colleagues as they worked with the nematode 
and virus diseases of bulbs and other important Dutch crops 
such as the potato. 

We now mourn his passing but his memory will long remain 
with the bulb growers and with those of us in ADS who were 
privileged to know him and his work. It was to Professor van 
Slogteren that the Society awarded its first Gold Medal in the 
year 1959, in recognition of the outstanding work done by him 
for the genus Narcissus. This, however, was only one of many 
such awards received by him through the years from other U. S. 
and European organizations. He was truly a man of distinction. 

— Willis H. Wheeler 


ENTER THOSE SHOWS! 

By Peggy Macneale, Cincinnati , Ohio 
From the Midwest Region Newsletter 

Usually when someone asks me to comment on some phase of daffodil 
culture, showing, judging, etc., 1 am off like a rocket and unless another 
kind soul makes a deliberate effort to change the subject I can carry on until 
everyone is bored to death. At the same time, 1 realize that my comments 
are still pretty much on the amateur level — 1 have not progressed, and 
doubtless never will, to the stage where I will be able to contribute much 
to a discussion of advanced topics such as virus control research, to say 
nothing of a computerized breeding program. 

These remarks, therefore, are addressed mostly to the new ADS member 
who may be at the stage where I was ten years ago. They are really 
supplementary to a most thorough article on showing daffodils which was 
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published in the March 1966 Journal. Written by Mary S, Cartwright of 
Nashville, Tenn., it is entitled “How to be Cool, Calm, and Collected While 
Showing Daffodils,” and I can recommend rereading this gem every spring. 
In any case, do enter those shows! I urge all ADS members to plan to 
display their flowers at least once a year, at an ADS sponsored show, even 
if you have to get up at 6 a.m. and drive 100 miles. There is no other 
way to really get to know your daffodils, You can take the judging schools, 
collect catalogs, and grow hundreds of varieties, but you will never acquire 
the true fun and excitement until your flowers are on the show bench, and 
you meet competition. 

You will suffer some defeats. The first upsetting discovery is that your 
beloved Mount Hood and Mrs. Backhouse don’t rate at all. The new 
exhibitor begins to really look at the other flowers and becomes aware 
of the multitudes of daffodils he never heard of. Thus, vow learn about 
suppliers and growers of varieties other than those obtainable from the 
garden store. Hopefully, you buy as many bulbs as the budget allows, 
and your enthusiasm waxes apace. 

The second bitter pill is the time when you couldn’t enter the flower 
you were positive was better than the blue ribbon winner, because you’d 
lost the label and it couldn’t be identified. Thus, you learn to label 
promptly, carefully, completely and repeatedly, (labels fade or are broken). 

Another blow is when you’ve hurried in assembling an entry of a collec¬ 
tion of five stems of one division, and find to your horror, after your five 
beauties are ignored by the judges, that you have misclassified one of your 
blooms: it was Div. 3 instead of Div. 2. Thus, you learn to look at those 
labels when you cut your flowers, and w’rite the division number, along 
with the name, on the stem with a ballpoint pen. 

A fourth instance of disappointment occurs when you arrive at the show 
with a bucketful of blooms, but have only 30 minutes to enter your lovely 
hopefuls. Minutes race by and the deadline is upon you with only a handful 
of entries made. Some of your best flow'ers never make it. Thus, you learn 
to start early. Read that schedule carefully. If at all possible obtain entry 
tags well ahead of time. Use name and address stickers or a rubber stamp 
to save time on both parts of the tag requiring this information. Do as 
much of your work as possible at home the night before the show, separating 
the stems into classes where you think they will do best. Try to have entries 
for as many of the 3-stem and collection classes as possible. You may even 
have time, when you get your flowers all entered, to help some frantic 
friend beat that deadline! 

Then, how sweet are those blue ribbons! 

One last comment — now that you have a show or tw r o under your belt, 
you feel more confident. You are studying your Daffodil Journals carefully, 
and spend hours over the catalogs. If you haven’t planted your daffodils 
in some semblance of order as to divisions, now is the time to reorganize 
your garden. You may want to put some of your oldtimers out to pasture, 
literally — get them out of the beds and naturalized in grass, making room 
for your new arrivals. You want to make your collection as educational as 
it is beautiful. You invite the neighbors in during April so they may fall 
in love with your favorite flower — and maybe they’ll join you in member¬ 
ship in the ADS! 


THE MARYLAND DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

By Mrs. William A. Bridges, Lutherville, Maryland 

It was the winter of 1919; the war to end wars was over, and once 
again there was time to engage in some of the more pleasant aspects of life. 

Gardening had always been a favored pursuit of Maryland women, and 
now many began looking over long-neglected gardens. What plants had 
best survived this long barren period? Which had bloomed regardless of 
care? Everyone remembered that the daffodils had never failed to bloom 
each year, and so the Hardy Garden Club decided to have someone give a 
talk on daffodils. The choice fell on Mr. T. McKean Miere, a daffodil 
enthusiast, who gave an outstanding talk on these popular flowers. Mr. 
Miere’s talk so inspired the members that they decided to have a show 
immediately, and bring their flowers. Also they decided to ask a few 
other people who were members of garden clubs to show with them. 

It was not too much of a task to persuade others to bring their flowers 
so that all might be evaluated. Daffodils had so long been a part of the 
early spring in Maryland that one is almost persuaded to think that 
they, like Will Rogers’ relatives, “met the boat" that brought the early 
colonists. Prior to the war many of the members of this club, as well as 
members of many other garden clubs then extant, had been purchasing 
daffodils from Ireland. The purchases had been largely guided by the late 
Mr. Guy L. Wilson, who remained a guide and mentor until his death. 

Having decided to have a show, and having asked others to join them, the 
next problem that arose was a place to stage the exhibits. Flower shows 
were not the everyday event of today. After much search the mother of 
a member of Hardy loaned her garage, and the show was well staged there. 
This show was such a success that the Hardy Club decided to invite other 
clubs and form a Daffodil Society. This was done and a loosely knit group 
was formed. 

For the next four years this group rather drifted along, but all were 
buying better bulbs, and all were helped by Mr. Wilson. In 1921, a lecture 
by Frank Galsworthy, a cousin of the English novelist John Galsworthy, 
and a retired architect who painted flowers in water color, raised interest 
in daffodils to fever height. 

It w'as now decided that the Maryland Society would assume a definite 
status, and in 1923 the Society as we know' it now' was set up. Tw'o women 
were selected to head this new venture, Mrs. Duncan Brent and Miss 
Elizabeth Clark, who became the joint presiding officers. It was decided 
to have the show' remain under the auspices of the Hardy Garden Club 
as it had been that club’s project in the beginning. 

Formally launched, the newly-formed Maryland Daffodil Society invited 
a few of the garden clubs then extant to participate in the first large show, 
which was moved to a downlown location in Baltimore City. The Arundel 
Club graciously offered its club rooms for this great venture. It was a gala 
day and the public was invited to visit the show'. We had judges who were 
well versed in types of daffodils; one was Mr. Henry F. duPont, of Winter¬ 
thur, Delaware. 

Now' the society was really on its way, and increased in size from year 
to year. Until 1930 it remained under the leadership of Mrs. Brent and 
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Miss Clark. Then an election was held and regular officers were elected. 
Shortly after this we were so fortunate to find a new and most able guide 
and aide in the person of Mr. B. Y. Morrison, the Editor of the American 
Horticultural Society’s Magazine and the Chairman of its Narcissus and 
Tulip Committee. Mr. Morrison was a great help to us in both buying and 
showing of daffodils until his retirement. 

The shows continued in various places according to availability and the 
amount of space needed. This practice continued until 1930 when we 
located at the Baltimore Museum of Art in Baltimore City, and remained 
there until 1968, when the Museum was no longer available and we moved 
to the Village of Cross Keys in Baltimore. Despite difficulties the shows 
have been cancelled only four times, and always because of some freak of 
the weather, usually an ice storm on full-blown flowers. 

In 1931 the newly created Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland asked 
us to join them in a spring show', which turned out to be principally 
daffodils. This was continued for four years, when we returned to having 
our own show. We are proud to say that our shows continued through 
World War II. Those wartime shows were memorable, for the first was 
held in the Shrine Mosque, the former residence of Dr. Henry Barton 
Jacobs, on Mt. Vernon Place, and was for the benefit of all the convalescent 
soldiers in Maryland camps. Transportation for these men was supplied 
by the Red Cross and Hospital Service. All the prizes given were Defense 
Stamps. After the show the Red Cross and Hospital Service transported 
all the flowers to the various camps. The slogan for the show was “a plant 
for every buddy.” The next year we duplicated the show at Boumi Temple 
and sent 2,300 flowers to the camps, as well as dish gardens and terrariums. 
We also had enough money contributed to send either a plant or other 
floral gift to each person in the hospitals who did not receive some of our 
flowers. 

In 1947 we made an important change in our schedule in that we made a 
place for the small grower, which allowed one stalk of a variety to be 
shown. In 1955 we bought bulbs of Chungking and gave each club repre¬ 
sentative one to grow and bring back to the show the following spring to 
exhibit in the name of the club. From this small beginning our bulb order 
has grown, which now runs into several thousand bulbs. Perhaps others 
may be interested in our method of organization. The Society is made up 
of clubs and members-at-large. Each club sends a representative to the 
meeting of the Society and to this representative is sent all the data regard¬ 
ing activities of the Society, and it is the duty of that person to keep her 
club informed. 

Our most honored award is the T. KcKean Miere Medal, the oldest 
medal awarded for daffodils in the United States. This medal was set up 
by members of Mr. Miere’s family in honor of the man who had done 
so much to bring the Society into being. 

The first show held by this group had five clubs exhibiting, with nine 
Horticultural Classes. Today we have 60 clubs and 32 members-at-large, 
and 109 Horticultural Classes. 

It has been said that, once bitten by the daffodil bug the victim contracts 
an incurable disease, for no effective vaccine has been found. It is the hope 
of our Society that none will be developed. 


SAMANTHA JOINS THE ADS 

“George, the Computer With the Green Thumb,” has resigned from 
the ADS. During the eight years of his membership activities, “George” 
has held in storage the Daffodil Data Bank of the American Daffodil 
Society. He has also kept the membership roster, the list of judges, and 
has supplied name-and-address labels for the use of Regional Vice-Presidents 
and to aid George Lee in mailing The Daffodil Journal . 

Indeed, a helpful and creative member — and yet “George” (I.B.M. 
#1440) has left the stage and stepped forever into the wings of obscurity. 
And into the spotlight has come “Samantha” (I.B.M. 360 Model #30). 
This winsome bewitching electronic computer, with her high speed elec¬ 
tronics and printer, is utterly feminine. For example, her programming 
logic is upside-down and backwards, as compared with "George.” “Saman¬ 
tha” has many more built-in and integrated circuits — which is just 
another way of saying she is “bull-headed.” There is none of this business 
about “a woman convinced against her will, etc., etc.” — “Samantha” just 
naturally has to have everything her way! 

Once in a great while, when she is contrite and helpful, the folks in the 
Computer Center call her “Sam.” This denotes a certain friendly fondness. But 
when her unpleasant qualities are in evidence, she is called “sa-MAN-tha!” 

Her measurements are not in inches, but here is what she can do: 

1. Store 7,250,000 pieces of information on a single disc storage pack. 
(George held only 2,000,000.) 

2. Her double disc-drive allows 14,500,000 pieces of information to be 
processed at one time. 

3. She has a core-memory of 16,384 pieces of information, more than 
double that of “George.” 

4. The printer reels off copy at 600 lines a minutes. (Try' reading 10 
lines each second!) 

5. Her card-reader can assimilate 160 columns each second, 

6. “Samantha’s” special typewriter chatters out 14.8 characters a second. 
(What do you do with 0.8 of a character?) 

7. “Samantha” is a great deal more expensive to keep and maintain than 
“George” — another feminine attribute. 

However, when “Samantha” is loved and cherished, she responds to such 
understanding by turning out prodigious amounts of work in almost no time. 
If all goes well. “Samantha” can turn out units of work less expensively 
than “George.” But if she turns stubborn, little less than a full-length mink 
will make her eyes flash again. 

By taking advantage of “Samantha’s” helpful attributes, it should be 
possible to maintain our costs, despite an otherwise spiraling overhead. 

1. A full “print-out” of the Daffodil Data Bank for 1969 at $7.50 post¬ 
paid within the U.S.A. Abroad, extra postage required. 

2. As a new service, “Samantha" will up-date any 1968 Daffodil Data 
Bank for only $2.00. 

3. Minor lists and family trees, $1.00 each. 

4. An entirely new product for the daffodil “nut” and hybridizer: Dr. 
Throckmorton's Almanac and Daffodil Stud Book can be seen at the A.D.S, 
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spring convention in Nashville. It will cost $50.00 the eopy^—but you 
may look at it without charge. 

Send all orders through George Lee at the Society’s headquarters, 89 
Chichester Road, New Canaan, Connecticut. 06840. 

— Tom D. Throckmorton, M.D. 


MUSINGS AND MEANDERINGS 

By POETICUS 

It is something of a surprise to realize that the effects of the population 
explosion and the flight of the middle class to the suburbs are having an 
impact on the world of daffodils. The disappearance of truck farms from 
metropolitan areas has been noticeable and the orange groves of southern 
California have retreated in the face of hordes from the East seeking the 
good life. At one time the Dutch firms of Frylink, van Bourgondien, and 
Zandbergen grew many acres of daffodils on Long Island, but competition 
from growers overseas when Plant Quarantine No. 37 was ended in 1936 
and rising prices of land due to the demand for acreage for development 
forced the abandonment of commercial production in that area. 

Virtually the last stronghold of bulb production in this country has been 
the Puyallup Valley in the State of Washington, centering around Tacoma, 
Mount Vernon, Sumner, and Woodland. The Daffodil Festival that cele¬ 
brates the flowering season there was described in the December Journal. 
It dates back to 1934, but if it is to be continued much longer it may be 
necessary to import the flowers. Such is the bleak judgment of Frank C. 
Jackson, chief agricultural extension agent of Pierce County. “Puyallup 
Valley’s bulb industry is in real danger of becoming extinct,” he is quoted 
as saying. “Urban growth has put daffodil bulb growers under heavy cost 
pressures, especially from rising taxes. There is very little, if any, profit 
in the bulb business today. Only 2.2% of Pierce County is considered to 
be prime farmland. Between 1959 and 1964 21,000 acres of farmland 
was taken from production and the rate is increasing.” 

We cannot escape the fact that commercial bulb production in this 
country is waning. The vacuum being created will doubtless be filled by 
bulbs imported from Holland, where growing conditions are favorable and 
production costs are under tighter control. While we will probably always 
have room for the individual operator of a few acres catering to the demand 
of hobbyists who are willing to pay the price for exhibition flowers, the road 
will become increasingly hard and the lure of the outside more difficult to 
resist. What this country needs are strains of regional varieties and their 
creation is well within the reach of our amateur hybridizers scattered over 
the country, but the prospects of commercial production and distribution 
of these varieties are dim indeed. 
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With the flick of a switch we take you from the Pacific Northwest to 
the Republic of South Africa. Ft is rather well known that the Dutch 
settled that part of the Dark Continent, so we might expect to find a well- 
informed body of gardeners growing the best of the Dutch daffodils. That 
this does not seem to be the case is certainly a reflection on the wide- 
ranging activities of Matthew Zandbergcn and his countrymen. So. instead 
of orbiting over the North Pole again, we suggest that the peripatetic 
Matthew' fly over the Equator and down to the tip of a continent which 
seems to be a bit isolated from current scholarship in the daffodil world. 

Much is lost in paraphrasing the finer compositions of the fourth estate, 
so at the risk of a suit for copyright violation, we would like to quote in 
full from a recent issue of the Port Elizabeth Evening Post. 

‘‘Most people think of daffodils as golden, thanks to William Words¬ 
worth’s poem. 

“But a Port Elizabeth woman, Mrs. E. Hall, was surprised to find that 
not all daffodils are yellow'. She has grown a white one-—or rather tw r o, 
both on one stem. 

“The experts say it is fairly unusual for a daffodil stem to produce two 
blooms, but a pure white daffodil is even more rare. 

“Though Mrs. Hall hoards in Sydenham, her landlady has set aside a 
patch of garden for her. There Mrs. Hall, who has always been a keen 
gardener, has raised a variety of flowers and vegetables. 

“She said her daughter had sent her ten daffodil bulbs, bought in a 
Maritzburg department store. 

“Only seven came up. 

“The first two that opened were yellow. The next two were yellow with 
tangerine trumpets. Then this one had two w'hite flowers. Mrs. Hall said, 
‘I wonder if I’ll get any more unusual colours?’ ” 

Poeticus and his readers may be cheered on learning that 
steps arc already being taken to remedy the situation in South 
Africa, at least as far as making daffodil bulbs available is 
concerned—we cannot say when the public and the press will 
catch up. Mr. Zandbergcn’s son Adri is now living in South 
Africa, where he is employed by a bulb firm. Mr. Zandbergen 
has recently returned home after a visit to his son, and writes: 

“Daffodil lifting finished the end of December and the crop was 
good. The bulbs grown over there are small and firm and the 
soil has a dark red color. Providing there is water it is most 
fertile . . . Hadeeo are the largest hulhgrowers in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 400 men are employed. They export 1,200,000 
amaryllis, 40,000,000 ranunculus, and all sorts of bulbous plants 
and roots. Most of the daffodils are grown at Belfast.” He also 
mentioned that temperatures went up to 105 in the shade —- 
“quite a contrast to the temperatures we are accustomed to 
over here 
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A MUSICAL HAPPENING AT DAFFODIL HAVEN 

Excerpt from Middle Atlantic Newsletter 

The Smiling Maestro, a Medalist whose Prowess was unchallenged, 
in a Gleeful Gay Mood of Festivity and Mirth appeared through the Portal 
and led the Procession with a Quick Step Up Front, After the Prologue, 
Caro Nome, he presented the Eminent Coloratura, looking like a Fairy 
Dream dressed in a Glamorous Holiday Fashion of Fawnglo Beige Beauty, 
tied with a Rose Ribbon, to sing a Pastorale, a Spring Song of April Charm 
in an Alpine setting of Thistledew resembling Silken Sails, This opera was 
a Frolic for bird lovers, a Tapestry of Audubon bird songs, twenty-one in 
all: Bobolink, Meadowlark, Bushtit, Finch, Bunting, Redstart, Tern, Verdin, 
Dickcissel, Kinglet, Chat, Vireo, Flamingo, Sunbird, Quetzal, Pipit, VVillet, 
Troupial, Chicadee, Honeybird and Yellow Warbler. 

Then followed a Madrigal with Pixie’s Sister, a Lovable Dainty Miss, all 
Smiles, looking like a Pink Sprite in a Gossamer Pink Lace Pinafore — 
a shade of Powder Pink with Gold Frills to do a New Song. 

The Divertimento was a Rich Reward with Leonaine’s obvious Allure¬ 
ment in a Gold Crow'n, a Bit O’Gold resembling a Halolight and a Sump- 
tious Velvet Robe edged Just So in Old Satin Coral Ribbon. 

During the brief Interlude there was a choice of Luscious tarts, Butter¬ 
scotch and Lemon Meringue, Pinwhecls, Lemon Drops with Limeade or 
Cool Crystal from the Linn at Crystal River. Those strolling outside for 
Small Talk and Jest in the Sunlit Hours saw the Cloud Cap — a Frostkist 
Cream Cloud like a White Spire over Mount JcfTerson. You see, they were 
April Clouds seen in a Late Sun. 

Melody Lane continued with Ardour and Zest on Wings of Song. The 
Entrancement of the audience was obvious with Accent on Moonlight 
Sonata and “Ramona, 1 hear those Silver Bells above.” 

The Cadence changed to Jubilation with the Joyous Oratorio. It was 
received with Radiation and was indeed a Grace Note. The audience was 
in a Daydream. This established a Precedent in Sweet Music. 

— Betty D. Darden 

How many names of Mitsch originations did you recognize? There are 114. 


HERE AND THERE 

Tidbits from the Regions and Local Societies 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION (Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr., Regional 
Vice President ) 

In addition to accounts of the fall regional meeting and of a visit a few 
days later from Walter Stagg, Mrs. Darden continues “What’s in a Name,” 
a section of which we are reprinting. There is also additional information 
about daffodil plantings in restored colonial gardens. 

There are tentative plans to offer Judging School I on March 30 at 
Newport News, Va. 
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The Maryland Daffodil Society held a fall meeting in Baltimore, with 50 
members present. The Wharton Memorial Fund has almost reached the 
projected $600. 

The Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society met Nov. 24 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs, H. deShields Henley in Newport News, The membership 
totals 41 members. Thirty-five were present. Seven new members were 
introduced, This is a relatively new society. It started seven or eight years 
ago with a group of six or seven friends who would visit each other’s 
gardens in the Spring, ending up at one of the homes for buffet. It is a 
lun group, but at the same time enthusiastic and hard working. The Fall 
bulb sale realized a nice nest egg for the Spring Daffodil Show expenses. 
The Hcnteys had two large bowls of the white N. cantabricux subsp. 
cantabricux var. foliosus which hud been grown outside. Paper White was 
also blooming in their yard. 

NEW ENGLAND REGION (George S. Lee, Jr.. Editor) 

The January issue of the Newsletter includes a provocative discussion 
of daffodil favorites and symposiums under the title “One Man’s Poison,” 
some comments on the relative positions of men and women among 
gardeners, a letter from Dick de Jager discussing factors influencing the 
introduction of new varieties, “An Unabashed Pilferage” from Mrs. 
Darden’s Newsletter, and other items of interest. 

Daffodil School I will be given at Greenwich, Conn, on April 18; 
School II at New Canaan on April 23. 

SOUTHEAST REGION (Mrs. John B. Veach, Regional Vice President) 

“Working in conjunction with the Governor's Beautification Committee 
in North Carolina, several ADS members have donated bulbs of older 
varieties to school beautification programs, It has been noted that delinquency 
has dropped in areas where students have become interested in gardening, 
Also, gardening has proven to he excellent therapy in a school for retarded 
children. Perhaps members in other regions could embark on a similar 
program. It seems to me that it yields worthwhile benefits.” 


Especially For /#7S Lovers! 

AIS membership brings you. 

■ What Every Iris Grower Should Know: beautiful hand¬ 
book on alt kinds of irises, their culture, color, awards 
and details of many AIS activities you can enjoy. 

* The Kulletin: each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing, helpful articles, variety reports, iris information. 

* Invitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 
iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world. 

* All this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more, 

FOR ONLY $5 A YEAR 

* GARDEN IRISES — the complete, authoritative refer¬ 
ence on every iris subject .... .. $7,95 

JOIN US NOW! 

The AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY, 2237 Tower Grove Rlvd., St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 


There seems to be a lingering interest in Canaliculatus. Mrs. Charles 
Dillard of Gurdon, Ark., dug and replanted her bulbs of this variety. She 
planted them in several places and at varying depths. She also planted 
bulbs with onions as bedfellows, and still other bulbs were scattered here 
and there. She has promised us a report. 

Dorothy Tuthill of Rye, N. Y., reported that Canaliculatus never 
reblooms for her. She feels that onions, garlic, and the like, definitely 
eliminate thrip and Japanese beetles in a rose bed. There is also a possi¬ 
bility of an aphid reduction. What would be the value of these plants with 
daffodils? We would welcome a report. 

Mrs. Maurice Abercrombie of Palmetto, Ga., reported that she has been 
pestered by moles. She said that her planting of hemerocallis was bady 
infested, but, after she planted garlic at the ends where moles entered, she 
had no further mole problem. She plans to encircle her beds with chives. 
We are hopeful of a later report on this method of handling the mole 
problem. Could it be that insects in the soil are under control and there 
would be nothing in the way of mole food? 

Mulches always provide an interest. Mrs. F. C. Christian of Barbours- 
ville, Va., gave her experience with peanut hulls. She had a bad invasion 
of ground mice. Another Virginia grower has used this same mulch for 
several years without the mouse problem. Why? Pine needles seemed to 
be favored by those growers fortunate enough to have them available. Many 
growers must seek other materials. Is there a report on rotten cotton? 

Mrs. Frances Armstrong of Covington, Va., related an interesting account 
with a certain daffodil bed. For several years she had been bothered with 
basal rot. Three years ago, this bed was dug over to a good two-foot depth, 
and sufficient sand and compost added to elevate the bed 4 to 5 inches 
above the surrounding area. Bulbs dug from this bed this past summer had 
only a slight bulb loss. Could it be that hotter drainage brought about this 
improvement? 

Digging bulbs and keeping them over the summer is always something 
of a problem. One grower reported more than normal loss from basal rot 
this past summer. This summer also disclosed a new problem: a few bulbs 
turned out to be just dry shells. A microscopic examination of the black 
dust inside these bulbs revealed the presence of scavenger mites, which 
usually follow the death of the bulb from basal rot. 

1 like to place bulbs in open-mesh bags such as those used for onions 
and potatoes. Bulb cleaning can be quickly accomplished with a hose. 
The bags are then hung in a shaded place where the wind can circulate 
around the bulbs. Bulb losses arc few. 

This article is being written w'hile the cold of December is holding forth. 
The daffodil bulbs are all neatly tucked into their respective beds. By the 
time this is read the daffodil season will be unfolding. I have made a 
substantial planting. Should the season be a favorable one, there will he a 
riot of bloom at convention time. An invitation to visit is issued to those 
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wishing to see something extra on the way to or from Nashville at con¬ 
vention time. 

There are vacancies in all Robins. Send me your request if you would 
like to join any of the following Robins: hybridizing, miniature, regional 
(in some regions), general, men’s. This latter is an advanced group of men. 


A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 

By Walter Stagg, Broadieigh Gardens , 

Nr. Wellington, Somerset, England 

On very short notice I paid a flying visit to the U.S. in October of 196K. 
Unfortunately I was not aware that your Board of Directors and Middle 
Atlantic Region members were meeting in Williamsburg at the very time 
that I was trying unsuccessfully to contact members in and near Washington. 
It was most mortifying to have missed the big opportunity to meet so many 
of you together, 

I do have several happy recollections of meetings with your daffodil 
enthusiasts and did learn a lot about the present thinking on hybridization, 
et cetera. Much kindness and hospitality were encountered. I am only sad 
that the trip had not been planned well in advance when so much more 
could have been accomplished in the time available. 

We have some young seedlings growing on here at Broadleigh, but they 
have been obtained from others and to date we have no hybridization 
program of our own. I think it is now agreed by all in England that daffodil 
breeding must be a hobby for the dedicated amateur, and cannot be an 
economic proposition for the professional grower. So we hope to be in touch 
with as many enthusiasts as possible and take up small stocks whenever 
something worthwhile comes to maturity. Mr. Gray has a large number of 
crosses in various stages of development and we have the option on all 
seedlings that he produces. In fact, we are introducing four this year which 
we hope will be found worthwhile for one reason or another — either 
distinctive in size, shape or color, or that it is a variety of greater vigor 
than a similar introduction of the past. 

Our main task is to try and increase more rapidly those varieties which 
are in greatest demand by the public. This is not easy as you will all know; 
although I did find that certain varieties did well in certain areas of your 
country. If any member has a good stock of a more unusual miniature 
daffodil I would be very keen to try and arrange an exchange or purchase. 
Our methods of selling in the U.S.A. this coming season have not yet been 
agreed. However, I think that we cannot even try to supply one bulb each 
of an enormous range at 8 cents or 10 cents per bulb: it is just not 
economic in these days despite our wish to help. Perhaps a group could 
get together to give a joint order, with a minimum of six of the cheap 
varieties. 

My visit was a great opportunity to follow up the quite extensive cor¬ 
respondence I now have, and I sincerely hope some of your members may 
be able to visit Broadleigh, where they will be made most welcome — 
even if the really warm kindliness of Virginia is lacking! 
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CONFESSION OF A REBEL 

By Laura Sue Roennfeldt, Creve Coeur, Mo. 

From the Central Region Newsletter 

Our greatest sin, so far as the newcomer to daffodil growing is con¬ 
cerned, is our advice on digging and holding bulbs for proper planting dates. 
We have cooled the ardour of many a would-be daffodil fan by detailing 
the staggering amount of work involved in moving the most modest group —• 
and in the middle of the summer too. 

These rules are fine for the commercial grower, actually being the only 
practical way for daffodils — and all other spring-flowering bulbs — to be 
readied for market. With the experts, it is either meet all these demands 
of scientific handling and storing while waiting for the fine fall days to 
kindle the zeal of gardeners, or to give the bulb business up and sell seed. 

But I feel that those of us who are not bulb specialists, just happy growers 
of the daffodil, must simply treat them as live plants and handle them ac¬ 
cordingly. This means digging when the conditions and situations make it 
either practical or in some cases imperative, as when moving from one home 
to another and daffodils are not to be left behind. 

When we moved to our present home we left the field bare of bulbs, or 
so we thought until spring came and with it several hundred ‘strays’ poking 
up in the abandoned beds. By the time this oversight was discovered and 
we realized that we had not made such a clean sweep as supposed, a large 
number of these bulbs had budded and some flowers were actually in bloom. 

Since we have a small hillside planted to evergreens where daffodils were 
destined to go in the future anyway, we hastily got spades along with all 
available bags and began to dig. We tried to remove only that number that 
could comfortably be put in with one day’s digging. These went on a pure 
clay sharply-inclined area in staggered fashion in holes dug with a post- 
hole digger. Into each hole went a combination of rock phosphate, granite 
dust and bone meal. All appeared to thrive in their new surroundings and 
each went on to bloom, thereby giving us an unexpected bonus that spring. 

I decided some time ago that 1 got far better growth, better blooms and 
no loss of prized bulbs when 1 simply took up what bulbs I wanted to divide, 
then put the others hack into the bed. My commonscnse told me that the 
daffodil is better off in the ground than lying around in some basement or 
garage. If the ones left in the ground are not damaged by being there, then 
I could not see why newly-dug ones should he hurt by being immediately 
put back as soon as I had shaken them loose from their clinging sister-bulbs. 

Not practical, you say, if the daffodils are to be sent to friends or 
exchanged. Quite true, so then we have to do the best we can with what¬ 
ever means are available for holding until shipping or placing in the hands 
of the new growers. 

When we moved the daffodil planting from the field I was handling 
large numbers and I used paper sacks, berry boxes, nylon hose, net bags 
and plastic bags for this purpose of forced holding until I could get them 
back into the ground. If I had to choose a temporary container, 1 would 
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take the plastic bags with air holes. I would he very careful that my bulbs 
remained dry. not. desiccated but not damp cither. If water should get into 
the container, a quick drying-off will usually prevent any trouble with rot. 
I have lost some few bulbs through mv own carelessness in putting them 
in bags with damp soil on the bulbs. However, I have found that there is 
invariably some loss through unknown causes when I am forced to dig a 
large number of bulbs and cannot get to the replanting promptly; which is 
just why I much prefer to sneak out the few I want and leave the rest as 
undisturbed as possible. I have long been convinced that many daffodils 
hate being disturbed; my Australians seem particularly to resent being left 
out of the ground for any length of time. Apparently they would rather 
crowd together than he yanked out and dried, and if enough space is avail¬ 
able will happily move away from the mother-bulb for many years without 
loss of bloom. At the Arboretum in Gray’s Summit, many of the older 
ones have been down well over 25 years. 

Several years ago, while wc were still growing our seedling iris and 
hemerocallis along with our show daffodils at the field on my parents’ 
property, 1 ordered a varied assortment of daffodils (and “jonquils”) from 
the Deep South. To my complete amazement I received that spring a parcel 
with daffodils in bud and bloom. The perfume being wafted from the small 
jonquil types was seemingly as heavy and natural as though still growing in 
that garden from which they had so recently been uprooted. They were 
planted as soon as I could take up the slack in my jaw and get a spade in 
my hand. As I recall they all did bloom that season and most increased 
by the following year so that I moved them along with the others. As these 
varied sorts have no labels they are planted in my “little garden,” where, 
since I consider this my special place, things are not arranged with any 
thought to expert advice. 

Most of us would hesitate to sanction such debonair treatment of daffodils 
as shipping them in bloom while still attached to the bulbs. It does go to 
prove how obliging the daffodil really is and how it does want to grow and 
will do so in such a wide variety of soils and under such different conditions 
that one particular soil or one type of fertilizer method is impractical to 
suggest to the new grower. 

This is good, just what we want for the daffodil. It is high time that it 
became the All-American llower as universally loved as one w'ell-known 
Washington figure assures us the marigold is. 

Note: — Mr.v. Roennfeldt has presented an interesting experi¬ 
ence. In The 1962 American Daffodil Yearbook (page 24) 
the late Dr. Harold S. Ring reported on his experiment with 
bulbs replanted immediately and bulbs stored through the sum¬ 
mer. He concluded that the stored bulbs gave a better perform¬ 
ance. Have any other Journal readers conducted a careful 
experiment to determine whether lifted bulbs are better held 
until autumn or replanted immediately? If so, tell us of your 
experience. 

Willis H. Wheeler, Chairman, 
Committee on Health and Culture 
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HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 


First Blooms 

“It was a great thrill to have about a dozen or so of my first recorded 
crosses bloom. It was an even greater thrill to have two of them be fairly 
decent. The best was Rouge x Wild Rose. The perianth was about 3 Vi" 
across, a good white with substance. The yellow cup was soft lemon — 
not much contrast, but pleasing to the eye. It took wind and rain and 
lasted 2Vi weeks. The next best was Narvik x Wild Rose, which was about 
the same size and also had good lasting qualities. The sibs to both of these 
were as doggy as anyone could find. I destroyed the bulbs as soon as the 
blooms faded. Another interesting seedling was Cushendall x Apricot 
Distinction. The entire flower was rough, with the cup reflexing against 
the perianth in whitish green. There was a fine fragrance. 

“Jack S, Romine 


Seed Production in Dutchess County, New York 

. . . The doubles produced a little seed, some from varieties like Gay 
Time, Golden Castle, Shirley Temple, and Twink, which have not done so 
before. There was a little seed from the cyclamineus hybrids, but nothing 
like last year’s bonanza. Aurelia was the only one of the jonquil hybrids to 
set seed, and that on three blossoms. It also has never done so before. 
There were no seed from the tazettas. However, the poets produced seed 
on Actaea. abundantly on Dactyl, a pod from Knave of Diamonds, 
Sarchedon, Sea Green, Smyrna, and three pods from Shanach. These had 
been pollinated heavily and in great haste at the end of the season with 
mixed pollen, on the theory that it was better to emulate the bee than make 
controlled crosses when there was really no time for pollinating. 

— Edmund C. Kauzmann 


Interesting Crosses 

Among the more interesting crosses reported by members of Hybridizing 
Robin #2 were: Foray x Honeybird: Daydream x Accent; Bethany x Accent; 
Bobbysoxer x Inwood (?); Tranquil Morn x N. jonquilla: Small Talk x 
Mite; Matador x Scarlet Gem; Matador x Rose Ribbon; Mabel Taylor xN. 
bulbocodium obesus: Precedent x N. watieri; Quick Step x Pixie’s Sister. 

Several of the members reported significant yields from open-pollinated 
blooms, including Matador, Jenny, and Canarybird, as well as varieties in 
the more productive Divisions 1-3. 

— Roberta C. Watrous 
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PROFESSOR FERNANDES 
AND THE CLASSIFIED LIST 

Which is correct, N. triandrus dibits or N. triandrus triandrus? N. x bifiarus 
or N, x. mediohiteus? In view of Professor Fernandes’ reclassification of the 
genus Narcissus, only time will tell what will be the “correct” name for these 
and other familiar daffodils. 

Since the time of Linnaeus, and even before, botanists have not been 
satisfied with the classification of the genus and several sizable shuffles of 
names have been made. Last year the RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book 
for 1968 presented a radically different classification of the genus by the 
eminent Portuguese taxonomist and authority on Narcissus, Professor Abilio 
Fernandes. If this classification is accepted, different names for old favorites 
will have to be learned by many of us. 

We do, in fact, rely on the RHS Classified List for names of daffodils and 
as a new List is in preparation a letter requesting further information was 
sent to Mr. J. R. Cowell, Registrar, The Royal Horticultural Society. He 
was kind enough to furnish the following information. 

. . We have not adopted in full Dr. Fernandes’ re-classification. The 
Society’s botanist, who has been studying the problem, has decided that the 
fairly wholesale changes proposed by Dr. Fernandes really require some 
detailed reasons which have not yet been given by him, so far as we can 
trace. As you probably know, his earlier paper, published in 1951, was 
adopted as the basis of the present classification and in most cases the 
classification there given is being retained pending elucidation of several 
points in his new proposals. 


RICHARDSON 

The tiame with an unequalled record of success in 

DAFFODILS 

77 Gold Medals 88 Awards of Merit 

22 First Class Certificates 

Wholesale and Retail Price Lists and Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue Free on Application 

Special Terms for Societies and Garden Clubs 

MRS. LIONEL RICHARDSON 
Prospect House 
Waterford, Ireland 
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“The Botanist feels that, as the majority of those who use the Register 
are amateurs, publication of these changes might only serve to confuse the 
issue. International Registration Authorities have a difficult task when 
trying to interpret botanists’ changes to the horticulturist and as the raison 
d’etre of their (I.R.A.’s) work is the stabilisation of names he feels and I 
agree, that the fewer the changes the better. 

“We do not, of course, repudiate Dr. Fernandes’ work but we are asking 
him to supply his arguments for changes so that these may be considered 
before the next subsequent edition of the Register. An explanatory note is 
being included in the Introduction to the pending edition.” 

Mr. Cowell further added that it is quite probable that certain of Dr. 
Fernandes’ new findings will be incorporated in the pending edition. Mr. 
Cowell gives us a reprieve rather than a pardon. Time will tell what will 
happen to the names of old familiar favorites. 

— William O. Ticknor 

DAFFODIL PROJECTS FOR GjARDEN CLUBS 

By Roberta C. Watrous, Washington, D. C . 

Many American Daffodil Society members may have the problem of 
promoting interest in daffodils among members of general garden clubs. 
Some are in a position to work through state or regional organizations, 
others may be limited to their own small club or other clubs in their 
locality. The suggestions that follow arc mainly for the second group, 
those who are working, often almost single-handed, to increase the ranks 
of those who appreciate and grow better daffodils. 

The three steps in a club daffodil project are: inspiration, a bulb purchase 
program, and a show. Inspiration is provided by a well-planned meeting 
with an enthusiastic speaker, supported by quantities of good daffodils of 
various types, or slides, and some supplementary material in the way of 
publications, mounted colored pictures, and so on. Plans should be made 
without delay for the bulb purchase program that is to translate inspiration 
into action, and for the show next year that will mark the fruition of the 
year’s program. 

Whenever possible the inspirational program should he in the midst of the 
daffodil season, so that actual flowers instead of slides may he shown. 
Collections of named varieties may he obtained from certain growers, sent 
by air if necessary to ensure freshness. These flowers might well be set up 
in classes, as in a show. For class labels use 5x8 inch curds with the 
classification division and/or subdivision numerals and descriptions, and 
on each paste a colored illustration of a representative variety, cut from a 
catalog. Having the class number, description, illustration, and actual 
flowers before the eye at once is very helpful to those who are not familiar 
with the classification; the differences in the various classes is seen more 
easily with the constant reminder of what distinguished each class. 

The club’s librarian should arrange a small display of books on bulbs, 
including Jcffcrson-Brown’s “The Daffodil” and a copy of the RHS Classi¬ 
fied List of Daffodil Names if possible. Books may be borrowed from your 
local library if your dub does not own them. There could also be pamphlet 
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and periodical material (magazine articles are most effective if cut out and 
mounted on light cardboard). Publications of the American Daffodil Society 
should be on view, of course! Add a collection of home-made posters 
showing such things as (1) the range of sizes, shapes and colors, (2) some 
popular varieties, (3) characteristics of good show varieties, (4) uses of 
daffodils in garden plantings, and (5) explanation of unfamiliar terms used 
in the classification. For this last I suggest one showing “This is Narcissus 
cyclamineus , these are Cyclamineus hybrids, this is Narcissus triandrus; 
these are Triandrus hybrids; this is Narcissus jonc/uilla, these are Jonquilla 
hybrids,” with the species in a column to the left, the hybrids opposite on 
the right. 

Tf it is possible to arrange a tour to gardens having good varieties or 
effective plantings of daffodils that should follow closely on the meeting. 

There are many wavs clubs can promote interest (and sometimes profit) 
by club orders for bulbs. The simplest method is to order the same bulb 
or bulbs for every member of the club at the dozen rate. This method is 
especially appropriate when club members are already growing some good 
daffodils, but wish to huild up collections of superior show varieties. If the 
members prefer to improve their collective knowledge of choice varieties 
more rapidly each member might choose or be assigned a division or sub¬ 
division of the classification, buying one or more of the varieties listed in 
the American Daffodil Symposium. Some growers and dealers give club 
discounts on all orders sent by club representatives. Sometimes one club in 
a locality may take the lead and take orders for a number of smaller clubs, 
or for the public, as a money-making project. 

Tf the club has not previously had a daffodil show it would be wise not to 
attempt a standard show with a full schedule the first lime, but to begin with 
a simpler version. Shows may be mainly competitive, mainly educational, 
mainly aesthetic, or a happy combination. Let’s assume you want this first 
show to be mainlv educational. You want to help your members learn (1) 
the daffodil classification, and (2) what makes “good” daffodils good. For 
the first purpose a single set of classes, following the R.H.S. classification, 
is recommended. For a very small first show ten classes, for the ten main 

ALEC GRAY’S FAMOUS 

MINIATURE DAFFODILS 

Rare Snowdrops and Dwarf Hardy Cyclamens. 

Pleiones Shipped by Air in March and April. 

Four exciting new Alec Gray hybrids will be listed in our 
new catalog — Price 25 <t 

BROABLEIGH GARDENS 

Wellington, Somerset, England 
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divisions, would be enough. At this early stage the entire show becomes a 
demonstration of the daffodil classification, without the distractions of 
special classes or collections. As the aim is to show as many varieties as 
possible in their proper places there is no need to restrict the number of 
varieties entered by each person. There will be time enough for that when 
the emphasis is on competition rather than learning. 

For teaching “what makes good daffodils good” open judging is some¬ 
times possible. That is, the judge or judges perform their duties in the 
presence of the club members, and aloud, explaining as they go along. 
Needless to say, only the most competent judges should be used for such a 
demonstration. 

It may be that your club is about to embark on a daffodil learning and 
buying project, but would like to include daffodils in a general spring 
show this year, before their program is well under way. The following 
classes were devised by one of our members for a smiliar case: I. Three 
stems of one variety from any class. fAny number of entries allowed, so 
long as each is a different variety. Credit given for correct naming and 
classification.) II. Collection: 3 to 6 varieties from 2 or more divisions. 
Diversity of color and form will be given special consideration in judging. 
Only one entry allowed.) A Third class was provided for single specimens 
of the “Bulb of the Year" that had been ordered on the club order last year, 

(Reprinted from The Daffodil Bidletin, March 1956.) 

STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 

(Act of October 23, 1962; Section 4369, Title 39, United States Code.) 

Date of Filing: October 1, 1968. Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at 
89 Chichester Road. New Canaan, Conn. 06840 with general business offices of 
the publisher at the same address. The name and address of the Publisher is 
American Daffodil Society, Inc., 89 Chichester Road, New Canaan, Conn. 06840: 
Editor, Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Road, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
20008; Chairman of Publications, William O, Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd., 
Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no 
bondholders, stockholders, or mortgagees. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1,809; 
paid circulation, 1,308: sales through agents or dealers, none; free distribution. 
22; total number of copies distributed, 1,330, Total number of copies printed 
(single issue nearest to filing date), 1,669; paid circulation, 1,266; sales through 
agents or dealers, none; free distribution, 27; total number of copies distributed. 
1,293. I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 

— Roberta C. Watrous 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY GARDEN 

NEAR COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
Over 600 Varieties, from the Most Ancient and Hard-to-Find 
to the Most Modern and Seldom Seen 
Naturalizing Varieties a Specialty 
Open Mid-March to May Catalog on Request 

*7As oUvcUitA. 

THE DAFFODIL MART 

Gloucester, Va., 23061 
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G. ZANDBERGEN-TERWEGEN 

SASSENHEIM HOLLAND 


Gold Medal Daffodils, 
including a variety of 
Small Hybrid and 
Miniature Narcissi 

Special quotation on request 


DON'T SUFFOCATE YOUIt OAKDEN 

IWK IIKRISIIEl ESTATES 

O® M IJ L C' H 

It Lets Your Garden ' Breathe ” 

HONEYCOMB STRUCTURE ALLOWS 
FREE PASSAGE OF AIR, WATER, C0 2 

All-organic Ko-K-Q Mulch is made from cocoa 
bean shells which, unlike other mulches, kni! 
into a honeycomb that allows soil to retain 
its moisture without blocking passage of vital 
air, carbon dioxide and water. And Ko-K-O 
does not draw moisture from the soil by 
capillary action. 

Ko-K-O discourages weeds, won't rob nitro¬ 
gen from the soil, produces humus, stimulates 
soil bacteria. Won't pack or heat during 
breakdown. Ko-K-O is delightfully fragrant 
and dark brown color beautifies. Will not 
burn, contains no lirne, is weed-free and clean. 
Easy to ppur from 25-lb. bag. And because it 
is dry, Ko-K-O Mulch is economical you 
don't pay -for water! 

Available through your local lawn & garden dealer. Or write- 

HEItSHEY ESTATES O IIEltSHEY. I*A. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 

Ko-K-O ® is a registered trademark in the U, S. Patenl Office 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dates well in advance. Adress all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media, Pa. 19063 

Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. No charge. 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 814 
inches. For loan, no charge. 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies 50 each. 

Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list wilt be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. 
Correspondence invited on items not listed. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

The Daffodil Handbook .. Paper cover $3.00 - Cloth $4.50 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank .. 7.50 

(See also p. 152) 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal ... 3.00 

Set of back numbers of Daffodil Journal except Vol. 2, No. 3 

(March 1966) . 3.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ....... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/58, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1964 . 1.50 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures .25 ca. 

Peter Barr's Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowre (Reprint) .. 1.00 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

1962, 1965, 1966 . 2.50 ea. 

1967, 1968 . 3.50 ea. 

1969 ........ 4.25 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 

1946 through 1949 . 3.00 ea. 

1950 through 1959 . 2.50 ea. 

1960 through 1967 . 2.00 ea. 


The Classified List and International Register of Daffodil Names is out 
of print and a new edition is in preparation. 

Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these arc sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc. 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan. Conn. 06840 
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“Daffodil Haven” 


Should your garden be fair 
With fine Daffodils rare 
That will win as the best in the show; 

Then good color and form 
Must be part of the norm, 

Though you pick the choice blooms from a row. 

They must have substance and poise. 

With no fault that annoys 
The judges who decide on their fate; 

There must be balance and style 
Though you’d seek to beguile 
With some blooms that are just second rate. 

Should you trophies aspire? 

Then good bulbs you’ll desire, 

Bulbs that thrive in the cold and the showers: 

Both the newest and best 
And those that long stood the test 
For producing magnificent flowers. 

Ask for our catalogue, free to ADS members. We think 
there are some varieties that qualify. Our thanks go to you 
for your past patronage. 

Grant E. Mitsch 

"Daffodil Haven” 

Canby, Oregon 97013 
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NASHVILLE CONVENTION 

By Letitia Hanson, Washington, D. C. 

Spring came late to Washington this year. When I left for Nashville 
on Wednesday, April 2, I was looking forward not only to my first 
American Daffodil Society Convention but to my first daffodils of the 
1969 season, I was not disappointed in either. 

After registering at the Society’s desk in the lobby of the Sheraton 
Motor Inn and receiving an attractive folder, members were bussed to 
the Southern Regional Daffodil Show at Cheekwood, the Tennessee 
Botanical Gardens and Fine Arts Center. Rain prevented us from visit¬ 
ing the famous gardens, but we were able to enjoy beautiful daffodils 
inside the magnificent Georgian-styled house. It was difficult to believe 
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At the H///wood Country C/ub.- Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, Wells Knierim, Mrs. Phil M. Lee, 
Willis H. Wheeler, Mrs. J. Gould Smith, Dr. William A. Bender, Mrs. Raymond L. Roof. 
















that Spring had been late in Nashville too when I saw hundreds of fine 
blooms entered in competition. The show was enhanced by an exhibit 
of arrangements using daffodils, staged by the Nashville Chapter of 
Ikcbana International, and a display sent by Grant Mitsch. Congratula¬ 
tions to Mrs. Joe H. Talbot, 111, and the members of her committee for 
a splendid show. 

Members of ADS were invited to a reception at Cheekwood honoring 
Mr. Duncan Callicott, the new director. From Cheekwood, we went to 
the Hillwood Country Club for a social hour and a buffet dinner. This 
informal affair was a wonderful opportunity to meet other members and 
to visit with old friends. 

Thursday morning started off with a breakfast at the Sheraton Motor 
Inn honoring the regional vice presidents, seven of whom were present 
at the head table. Mrs. Raymond Roof, Regional Vice President of the 
Southern Region, introduced her fellow vice presidents and their men¬ 
tor, Mr. Walter E. Thompson, our Second Vice President. Mrs. Harold 
Stanford, President of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society, welcomed 
us to Nashville. Then Mrs. Robert Cartwright, Chairman of the Con¬ 
vention Committee, introduced the speaker, Mr. Jack Schwab, who 
showed a delightful film entitled “The Wonderful World of Flowers.” 
Through the miracle of photography, we watched a series of flowers 
opening and next a sequence showing carnivorous plants trapping insects. 
Mr. Schwab concluded with some pictures of daffodils, which he had 
filmed especially for us. 

After the breakfast program, we boarded busses to go to the home of 
Mrs. Fort Linton. During the social hour wc had ample time to admire 
her fabulous collection of named daffodils planted in raised beds accord¬ 
ing to classes. Many of us made notes, and others took photographs. 
Then we enjoyed a delicious buffet lunch that featured chess pie, a 
Middle Tennessee speciality. Rain began to fall as wc were eating lunch, 
and wc were grateful that Mrs. Linton had provided a tent (appropri¬ 
ately yellow!). 

Our busses took us next to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Fort. 
Here the rain curtailed our inspection of the garden, but we were able 
to enjoy the handsome house and the refreshments the Forts offered us. 
When we reached the home of Miss Arlene Ziegler and Miss Mabel 
Ward, it was raining very hard. Although all of us admired the breath¬ 
taking display of naturalized daffodils as we went up the hill to the 
house, few were hardy enough to venture out into the garden. Most of 
us were content to stay inside the house where we enjoyed an open fire 
and coffee served with pumpkin bread and beignets cooked at the table. 

When we returned to the hotel, wc found a display of daffodils sent 
by Mrs, Lionel Richardson. These blooms were most attractive and 
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brightened the whole lobby. Once again, wc were making notes on 
varieties we would like. 

That evening busses took us to the Belle Meade Country Club for a 
social hour and a seated dinner. Mr. Sam Caldwell, the “Old Dirt 
Dobber,” welcomed us to “Music City, U.S.A.,” and we were entertained 
with a program of the country music for which Nashville is so well 
known. Our President, Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, then called the 
annual business meeting to order. He announced that Mr. and Mrs, 
Harry Tuggle had won the Gold Quinn Award at the show and that 
they were the first couple to do this. The membership ratified an amend¬ 
ment to Article VI, Sec. 2 of the by-laws, providing that the financial 
records of the Society may be audited by an individual qualified in the 
opinion of the committee to make an audit. Article VIII, Sec. 1 of the 
by-laws was amended by transferring the State of Delaware from the 
Middle Atlantic Region to the Northeast Region, and by changing the 
designation of the Far West Region to Pacific Region, both changes 
effective April 10, 1969. Mrs. Raymond Roof, Chairman of the Nomi¬ 
nating Committee, submitted a report nominating our present officers 
for re-election, and this slate was unanimously approved. The new 
directors at large and regional directors are listed elsewhere in this issue. 
Neither the Gold nor the Silver Medal of the Society was awarded this 
year because no nominations were received. The business meeting was 
adjourned, and Dean Mack Wayne Craig of David Lipscomb College was 
introduced. Speaking on “Daffodils and Magnolias,” Dean Craig de¬ 
lighted his audience with his stories about Nashville and the fascinating 
persons who have contributed to its lore. 

Friday morning wc were presented with a choice of two programs, 
and, for me, it was a difficult choice to make. I went to hear Mr. Duncan 
Callicott speak on “Landscaping with Daffodils” and thought his talk 
and slides were most interesting. 1 was sorry that I missed Mrs. Warner 
Jordan’s demonstration of arrangements using daffodils — especailly, 
when 1 heard the enthusiastic comments of those who attended. 

After the programs, most of us found time to shop in the attractive 
“Daffodil Boutique” managed by Mrs. Foster Zuccarcllo and Mrs. Roger 
Ingersoll. Then we boarded the busses to go to the garden of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Cartwright. The sun was shining, and we were able to 
enjoy this spacious garden with its attractive patio and hundreds of 
labeled daffodils planted along with other spring bulbs. The social hour 
was very pleasant as most of us had now met each other and found wc 
had many things to talk about besides daffodils. 

A buffet lunch at the Brentwood Country Club followed, and then we 
boarded the busses for our final garden tour. This took us first to the 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. R, Denton Duke, where we found both daffodils 
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In the Linton Daffodil Garden: Mrs. Reuben Sawyer, Peter de Jager, Mrs. 
George D. Watrous, Jr., William G, Pannill, Mrs. Fort Linton, Matthew 
Zandbergen. 

P/iofograp/js Courfss/ of The Najhvi'Ue Banner 


naturalized in plantings along a stream and daffodils, labeled and classi¬ 
fied, in a raised planting. Wc went on to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Allen, Jr., where we enjoyed punch and cookies while wc admired 
their beautiful garden. Here we found hundreds of labeled varieties 
growing along with other (lowers and presenting a most pleasing picture. 
As wc were leaving, another member remarked that now she could 
understand why so many members of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Socity had won the Quinn Award, and 1 agreed with her. 

That evening our Convention concluded with a social hour and 
banquet at the Sheraton Motor Inn. Our speaker, Mr, John Palek, pre- 
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sented a most informative talk on a new color classification system for 
flowers that will soon be available to us. As we parted, most of us were 
making plans to meet again at the Fifteenth Annual Convention in 
Dallas in 1970. 

On Saturday I flew back to Washington after a trip with other mem¬ 
bers of the Society to the Hermitage. I left Nashville with memories of 
the exquisite daffodils I had seen everywhere — in the Show, in gardens, 
and in the attractive arrangements that graced every social affair. My 
thanks to everyone who made my first Convention such a wonderful 
experience. 


DAFFODILS IN AMERICA 

By Jan de Graaff, Gresham, Oregon 

Abridged from a talk given on April 4, 1968 
at the 13th ADS Daffodil Convention, Portland, Oregon, 

I should like to talk on three aspects of the daffodil — the history 
of the industry in our country, the changes in the variety selection as 1 
have observed them, and, finally, the way the hybridizing of daffodils 
looks from the point of view of the commercial grower and breeder. 

The year 1924 was close to the beginning of the daffodil industry in 
the United States. Long before then daffodils were grown here, mostly 
for pleasure and only a little for profit. It was only when an amendment 
to Quarantine 37 was announced, with its threat to exclude the daffodil 
from importation, that it became economically profitable and important 
to grow daffodils. Actually we can date the beginning of the daffodil 
industry on the Pacific Coast at about 60 years ago. It was at that time 
that the U. S. Department of Agriculture established an Experiment 
Station at Bellingham, Wash., and planted 170,000 bulbs. This site 
was selected after a 2-ycar search all over the United States for locations 
comparable to those in the bulb districts of Holland. By 1912, more 
than a million bulbs were being grown at the station. 

By 1918, several growers were in the business, mostly cut-flowcr 
growers. One of these was Joe Smith of Olympia, Wash. Those among 
you who collect daffodil literature may remember and even own some 
early copies of Joe’s Bulletin, a very amusing and interesting little 
monthly that has appeared for many years.* A larger grower was 

* Though no longer principally devoted to daffodils, Joe’s Bulletin still appears. 
It can be obtained by writing to Joe’s Bulletin, P.O. Box 44, Lamoni, Iowa, 50140. 
If you send $2.00 you will get a 3-year subscription, and it is worth that much 
for its amusing articles, letters to the editor, and advertisements. 
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George Lawler, who was also a real-estate operator. He lived near 
Tacoma, Wash., in a lovely Dutch Colonial house, and he invested 
heavily in good daffodils. He was the first to buy quantities of Fortune, 
at $75.00 and later at $50.00 per bulb. 

Another early daffodil grower w r as John McRae Smith of Bellingham, 
who felt that our Northwest climate was ideal for bulb growing. About 
the turn of the century he brought bulbs from Scotland to Bellingham, 
and it was he who interested the State Department of Agriculture in 
bulbs as a new industry for the State of Washington. 

Another grower, Mrs. Mary Stewart, saw his bulbs and became inter¬ 
ested in growing them at her home on Samish Island. Mrs. Stewart told 
a newspaper reporter in April 1953 that there was much scepticism 
expressed when she went to Mount Vernon to pick up her first shipment 
of bulbs from Holland which had arrived by river boat. She was the 
first person to grow bulbs in the Skagit Valley, starting with a few 
thousand bulbs. Mrs. Stewart said that local farmers felt that her son, 
Sam, was wasting good farmland on llower growing when he took over 
his mother’s bulb-growing project. It had by then grown too big for her 
to handle. Some farmers felt that oats would be a more suitable crop for 
him to raise, but as time passed it has become evident that bulb growing 
is one of Skagit Valley’s leading industries. Now the growers are ship¬ 
ping cut flowers, a byproduct of the bulbs, and this has become almost 
as important an industry as the bulb raising. 

On January I, 1923 an amendment to Quarantine No. 37 provided 
for the unlimited entry of narcissus bulbs for the three years ending 
December 31, 1925. In that 3-year period many growers, both on the 
East and West coasts, imported huge quantities of daffodils and em¬ 
barked on the commercial production of bulbs for the American green¬ 
houses and the wholesale and retail trade. In the East, vast acreages on 
Long Island, New York, in New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
even as far south as Florida, were planted to daffodils. In the West 
it was growers in western Washington, Oregon, and California that 
responded. Because of its favored position as a contiguous country, 
Canada, that is British Columbia, was also heavily involved. 

For several years after January 1, 1926 narcissus bulbs were admitted 
in limited quantities only, to replenish stocks of older varieties or for the 
introduction of the newer daffodil hybrids. Such importations were 
given the hot water treatment at the time of entry. On January 14, 1935 
it was announced that after December 15, 1936 narcissus bulbs would 
be authorized entry in unlimited quantities but would all be subjected to 
the hot water treatment. November 10, 1938 brought the next change 
in entry requirements. At that time it was announced that on and after 
August 15, 1939 treatment of the bulbs would only be required when 
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inspection at the port of entry disclosed an infestation of the bulb-and- 
stem nematode. 

Now 42 years after the Quarantine went into effect, the large com¬ 
mercially profitable ventures on the East Coast have disappeared. Some 
daffodils arc still produced there for cut flowers and as a source of supply 
of inexpensive bulbs. There is, however, no East Coast production of 
high-quality bulbs for the wholesale trade in our country. Several retail 
establishments with whom we deal are keen and devoted growers of 
novelties, but their total effort does not cover many acres. 

In the West, the California growers have almost disappeared. Oregon, 
once the leading producer of quality King Alfred bulbs, with more than 
600 acres planted, produces very little now, and Washington too has a 
sharply reduced acreage, from 1,000 to less than 700. 

There was a span of 40 years between the enormous investment in 
daffodils imported for bulb production and the present, when the crop 
has no longer such economic importance and the industry is on the 
decline. I lived through those 40 years, and I was very much involved 
in the industry, as an importer, a dealer, and a representative for the 
dc Graaff Brothers Co., one of the largest growers of daffodils abroad. 

The experience was an amazing and really unforgettable one for a 
young man just out of Holland. To see a new' country as it were, from 
the inside, to sit in on many of the deliberations of the farmers interested 
in this new crop, and to talk with the Department of Agriculture officials, 
on a Federal and State level, was all pretty heady business. Of course, 
the money involved was tremendous. According to Dr. David Griffiths,* 
prior to the quarantine about 40 million daffodils were imported yearly; 
another 40 million of the so-called Paper Whites were also imported. 
This enormous quantity of bulbs, for which a demand was already 
created, had to be supplied after 1928 from domestic sources only. It 
was up to the American growers to produce the bulbs. 

Obviously, this was a situation which appealed to the American 
temperament and business acumen. In the three years prior to the 
beginning of the quantity restrictions, effective on January 1, 1926, the 
orders I booked ran into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. I would 
come home to our office in Noordwyk, Holland, with my book filled 
with page after page of orders — King Alfred mother bulbs at $1,000 
and more per ton. It was not only King Alfred that I sold in those early 
days of the industry. I was recently looking through some of my old 


* Senior Horticulturist, Office of Horticultural Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U.S, Dept, of Agriculture, His booklet on the culture of daffodils 
appeared in 1924 and was reissued in 1930 as Circular No. 122. 
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papers and l found an order I booked in 1928 which reads as follows: 

50 tons of King Alfred; 5 tons each of Spring Glory; Laurens 

Koster; Sir Watkin; Minister Talma; Treserve; and smaller quanti¬ 
ties of other varieties — making $90,000.00 altogether. 

This was just one of the many orders booked. 

As could be expected, the enthusiasm of the people to whom I sold 
daffodils rubbed off on me. Here, as I could see so plainly, in a new 
country, with millions of people as potential customers of bulbs and 
with a fully protected industry, here was a future that could not be 
equalled in Europe. And as a young man, I was chafing at the bit to 
get a start myself. In this desire I was extremely lucky in the type of 
associates I found here in Oregon. Because my father had travelled on 
the Coast for some 30 years before I arrived, I found a lot of ready¬ 
made friends. Through these friends I met the then Governor of Ore¬ 
gon, Julius Meier, his lawyers and some of his friends. All of them had 
faith in Oregon. They had faith in the land. This new industry, as 
pretty and as profitable a crop as the daffodils promised to be, was just 
what they were looking for. 

I sold a lot of daffodils and I started working toward a business of 
my own. I found a lovely farm, and in the fall of 1928, with two Ameri¬ 
can partners, I set up the Oregon Bulb Farms near Gresham with 10 
tons of King Alfred and some 20,000 mother bulbs each of 10 other 
varieties — all varieties in which I had faith. I am almost ashamed now 
to mention the names. Minister Talma, which we considered an even 
better variety for forcing than King Alfred; Sulphur Beauty, a white; 
Spring Glory, a bicolor; Lord Kitchener, then called Leedsii; Frans Hals, 
a poctaz; The Pearl, a double; Campernell single; Treserve, a good 
yellow trumpet in its day, and Orange Cup, a sweet-scented yellow, 
orange-cupped poetaz. To bring the farms up-to-date in the daffodil 
world, I also imported 125 varieties in quantities of 1,000 to 1,500 
bulbs, 117 other varieties in quantities of 200 to 1,000, and other 114 
varieties in quantities of 3 to 24 bulbs. The 1928 planting amounted 
to $111,000 plus freight and duty, and it was, for a young enterprise, 
quite an investment. There were 366 varieties involved. 

The next year we added 227 other varieties in quantities of 300 to 
500 bulbs, and altogether our imports for that year, just for our own 
farm, amounted to another $1 17,000, plus duty and freight. Again in 
1930, we imported heavily, and in 1931, again. In 1932, we brought 
in another 100 varieties and in 1934, some 34 more. We bought also 
from England, from R. F. Calvert, more than 100 varieties, all of them 
in small quantities. In September 1936, ! bought from the Franklin B. 
Mead estate in Fort Wayne, Ind., the complete collection of 241 varieties 
plus 34 of which the names had been lost, I might add that in 1938, 
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I bought the C. E. Bailey collection of 145 varieties and that we bought 
heavily, in the intervening and in all following years, from Guy Wilson, 
J. Lionel Richardson, the Brodie of Brodie, Barr & Sons, from various 
Dutch growers, and from our English affiliate, the Spalding Bulb 
Company. 

Apart from my own hybrids, about which I will talk a little later, we 
then had some 1,200 different varieties. That was in 1938, just 30 
years ago. 

By the year 1932, after we had been going only a few years, I found 
that my Dutch frugality and work methods did not jibe with those of 
my American partners. However prosperous it was in those days, the 
bulb business just cannot afford inefficiency. I therefore bought out 
the other stockholders and in 1934 became the sole owner of the Oregon 
Bulb Farms. I had already embarked on an ambitious hybridizing pro¬ 
gram, and when I became the owner, I intensified my efforts. There is 
a vast difference in the aims of hybridizers and in their appraisal of the 
results obtained. In trying to raise some nice daffodils for his garden 
an amateur grower has a completely different objective than, for instance, 
the geneticist who wants to experiment or to prove some preconceived 
theories. With only wholesale outlets, a commercial grower has, again, 
a different aim. He must be aware of the per acre production and reve¬ 
nue, thus adding factors that narrow his choice. As a grower, steeped 
in the tradition of a family business engaged in daffodil breeding since 
1872 and in daffodil raising for at least a couple of centuries, I have 
very strict criteria. The daffodil that 1 introduce must be good on the 
show bench; it must be vigorous and pretty in the garden or in the 
greenhouse. It must have a sound bulb, not subject to basal rot or 
other weaknesses; it must increase rapidly and form attractive, salable 
bulbs in a good percentage of the total yield. In other words, at a price 
that will appeal to the ultimate buyers and in quantities that arc com¬ 
mensurate with its production potential, a new variety should pay 
its way. 

In the early days of my venture, when wc paid 25 cents per hour to 
our help and $75 per month to our foreman, a total yield of around 
$500 per acre looked pretty nice to us. Soon it had to be $750 per 
acre. When I sold out, in 1959, I dare say that the cost of production 
exceeded $1,000 per acre. This meant that with a yield of from 15,000 
to 20,000 salable commercial bulbs per acre, a price from $60 to $65 
per thousand for top size was the minimum required in order to break 
even. If the commercial bulbs were to pay for our hybridizing program 
and carry, as well, the extra load of publicity and promotion of daffodils, 
then we had to obtain an even better price. Wc did all right in the be¬ 
ginning years. By the end of the war, in 1946, we reached the best 
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possible returns — a fair compensation for our efforts and a little left 
over for all our experimental work. 

By 1948, when the full impact of the renewed importations from 
Holland was felt, the production cost was all too close to our total 
revenue. You will remember that Quarantine 37’s special restrictions 
on daffodils were dropped in 1938, but World War II intervened, and 
the impact of foreign importations was not felt until several years after 
the War’s end. When 1 sold in 1959 1 gave up all the seedlings old 
and new; all the species, of which 1 had accumulated stocks and, also, 
all the seed that we had gathered the last year. I really do not know 
what happened to the work in progress. 1 sec some of our varieties still 
being offered and was delighted to find a few in Grant Mitsch’s collec¬ 
tion. Carita, Enterprise, Windblown, Forty-Niner, Cathedral, Chula, 
Pink Diamond, Pink Cloud (first double pink), Polar Star, Concerto, 
Roman Candle, and Western Star were all good daffodils. They can 
still stand comparison with the best. 

There were other daffodils, not of my raising, of which I had accumu¬ 
lated substantial stocks and of which I held high hopes for the future. 
Looking at my planting lists, 1 should like to mention a few of them, 
my favorites of a decade ago -—- 

Actaea, still the prettiest Posticus. 

Beersheba, of course, still a lovely thing. 

Beryl, a charming little daffodil for the rock garden. 

Binkic, an unusual color, refined flower. 

Bonnington, a fine bicolor. 

Broughshanc, still a beauty of sculptural form. 

California Gold, a lovely example of the best orange and gold. 

Carbineer, Chinese White, Coverack Perfection — all fine parents of 
other good things. 

Daisy Schaffer, unsurpassed still in beauty. 

February Gold, early and good. Swansdown, late and good. 

Fortune’s Bowl, the best of Fortune’s children. 

Galway, still a fine yellow. 

Grape Fruit, one of the first of the lemon-colored daffodils and still 
good. 

John Evelyn, still unsurpassed. 

Krakatoa, still outstanding; Mabel Taylor; Mount Hood; Mrs. R. O. 

Backhouse; Moonshine; Royal Sovereign; Rustom Pasha; Silver 

Chimes; Stadium; Swansdown; Texas; Thalia; Trevithian; Trousseau, 

also a daffodil of classical beauty; and Zero, 

And that is my list of favorites — the sum total of 32 daffodils which 
I consider outstanding. 
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All 32 are basically good garden varieties that should please the 
public at large, if not, possibly, the most advanced experts. I could 
expand that list by adding similar, but earlier flowering, varieties; and 
similar, but later flowering, varieties. I could add other varieties with 
more scent. For a long time I kept a stock of Bath’s Flame, simply be¬ 
cause the elegantly twisting petals and the generally loose appearance 
of the flower and its long stems made it perfect for large flower arrange¬ 
ments. For the same reason 1 have kept one which I called April Showers 
(its original name was Distingue, but nobody here could pronounce it), 
a pure white short-cupped “Leedsii.” I have held on to a little yellow, 
orange-cupped Poetaz seedling because of its fragrance. Give me 50 
different daffodils such as 1 have named here, and 1 think I shall have 
a really perfect range of the most beautiful that can be found. 

I should add a few miniatures, for they are a separate world, have a 
different purpose, and should be judged accordingly. I also should add 
half a dozen of the split-corona daffodils, which to me, have a charm 
of their own but should not be compared with the “classical” daffodil. 

I feel I should say a special word about the little daffodils of Mr. 
Fowlds, the most charming subjects for the rock garden and for growing 
in pots in the cool greenhouse. Here is one of the finest examples of 
what a devoted amateur grower can achieve. These miniatures of Fowlds 
are not spectacular. When you study them carefully, however, you will 
notice that they have a perfection and a finish that puts them in a class 
all by themselves. Mr. Fowlds is to be congratulated on his achievement, 
and Grant Mitsch is to be congratulated for having the courage, or 
should I say sympathy, to introduce this material. 

Let us remember that, in preparing the 1955 edition of the Classified 
List of Daffodil Names, more than 4,000 were eliminated — varieties 
no longer produced or available. Add to this the number eliminated since 
then and we easily come to a total of 6,000 names of varieties that 
existed once, daffodils loved by their raisers, daffodils listed in catalogs 
and in articles on our favorite flower, daffodils mentioned in our litera¬ 
ture. Color plates were made of many of these novelties; others were 
listed in retail catalogues. At the very least, we can put the money 
expended in raising them, in bringing them to a point when, say, 100 
bulbs of each were available, at $1,000 for each. Multiply that with 
6,000 and we get 6 million dollars. Most of these were prc-w'ar dollars. 

Actually this figure is much too low. It could easily be twice as 
much. Whatever the figure, we can ask ourselves “Was it too high a price 
to pay for the beauty wc see around us today?” T, for one, do not think 
so. I believe that the world is better off for people like Grant Mitsch, 
Guy Wilson, Lionel Richardson; people like my grandfather, my father, 
and myself. It may sound very boastful to include myself, but it is a 
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fact that in doing this work with daffodils, or with tulips, iris or lilies, 
all of us commercial plant breeders arc performing a service to the 
world of horticulture. Whatever our standards, and luckily there is a 
great deal of difference between those applied by the various breeders, 
the public gets an ever wider variety of plants for its gardens. 

Seasons, forms, colors, scents are extended, amplified, modified. In 
the world of today, however, there is little room for us. In fact, it seems 
to me that we have but the slightest of toeholds. We, nevertheless, still 
hang on. And if we did not get a deep satisfaction out of what we do, 
out of managing to keep going, by hook or crook, we should not do it 
at all. For, 1 can assure you, hybridizing today is no longer a profitable 
enterprise. Our work is getting more and more difficult. Your coming 
here today is recognition of the achievement of one breeder, Grant 
Mitsch. It is the finest encouragement you could have given him, this 
visit to Oregon. 

If it is so now for our present-day breeders, then, reading the life of 
Luther Burbank, a book by Ken Kraft published last year, we realize 
that this already was so by the turn of the century. Burbank was the 
last hybridizer — plant improver would be better — interested in all 
horticulture. He worked on a large scale with a great variety of plants. 
His methods were strictly empirical, but by virtue of the size of his 
operation, by an astute sense of what is good — a flair for quality, for 
flavor, scent and beauty — he managed to produce some wonderful 
things. That later he was discredited, that some of his claims were 
exaggerated, that the spineless cactus, for instance, was found to be 
worthless, is deplorable. Nothing can take away his solid achievements 
in many fields, nor the enormous influence he had on the gardeners of 
the world. Because of Burbank, markets were opened up to new varieties, 
opportunities were made for new experimentation. Because of the inter¬ 
est that he inspired, others like Mitsch, Evans, and myself, have a little 
easier time than we would have had without his pioneering work. 

Reading about Burbank, I learned, somewhat to my surprise, that the 
Carnegie Foundation did finance him for several years. In 1905 they 
gave him a grant of $10,000 per year and stipulated that one of their 
scientists should be in Santa Rosa, Calif., with Burbank, to study his 
methods and report on them. Now this was a curious situation — not the 
fact that the Carnegie Foundation appropriated the money, but that 
they thought that Burbank had discovered a new scientific method in 
his hybridizing work. This assumption points up what to me has always 
been a source of some amusement — the idea that there is a secret in 
plant breeding for horticultural purposes. There is no secret — creation 
is a patient search . 

Plant breeders are a curious breed of people. They come in all types 
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and they each have different ideas. There is the “pollen dauber 5 ’ who 
mixes all the pollen he can gather. He puts it on all the plants he can 
reach, and he raises all the seed that he can manage to grow' to maturity. 
From the resulting swarm of hybrids he then selects one or two out¬ 
standing plants and, post facto, attributes to them some interesting 
parents. He can never reach the same results twice, for the ancestry 
of his successes is hopelessly obscured and lost. 

I am thinking of more serious breeders now, of what make them 
successful. It is a Hair for seeing in the plants they love, those charac¬ 
teristics, however hidden they might be, that, once strengthened, will 
bring them a step nearer to the ultimate goal. It is a gift for selecting 
out of the seedlings those plants that show promise, it is an insight into 
the possibilities of recombination, and, finally, it is the good taste to 
select, out of each round of hybridizing, those flowers that come near 
to an ideal. Hybridizing, such as Grant Mitsch is doing, takes a feeling 
for something that to most gardeners would be hidden. It takes sympathy 
for the plants one is working with. And then it takes patience and faith: 
patience to keep on working in spite of a world that, by and large, cares 
very little, to carry on in spite of the sparse returns and in spite of the 
physical effort, and faith in the material one works with and in the 
eventual outcome of one’s work. Faith that the world, that the gardeners 
of the world, will come around and will share the pleasure of seeing 
more and more beautiful plants. Last but not least, it takes courage 
and self-discipline to be ruthless in one’s selections, to throw away the 
seedlings that are not really good and that hold no promise for further 
w r ork. I was told the other day of one breeder of sweet peas who 
accumulated 45 acres of breeding material. I have owned, at one time, 
some 5 acres of daffodil seedlings, all in little lots, all staked and re¬ 
corded. No one could afford to do this now. The cost is too high. 

In lilies, it is my considered opinion that one must raise 10,000 
seedlings of any given cross in order to sec the entire range of the 
possible combinations. Even then it might be no. 10,001 that would be 
the ideal plant. In daffodils, where seed is never so abundant, I would 
put the figure lower, but, if at all possible, I feel that 1,000 seedlings 
of any one cross should be raised if one wants to see the full range of 
possible recombinations of factors. 

The Carnegie Foundation directors thought that they could tabulate 
Burbank’s work and that they could discover his secrets. And they gave 
up in disgust. There was no secret. Burbank talked to his plants; he 
spent hours crawling among them to find the most fragrant, or the most 
beautiful. It was all a method of trial and error, of making crosses on 
a large scale, over and over again. 

I do not know if Grant talks to his daffodils. He has narrowed down 
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his search; he knows, as the years go by, what each variety can impart 
to its offspring. Obviously, such work should never depend on commer¬ 
cial success; he should have public support, and the Government or one 
of the Foundations should finance him. Then commercial growers 
should take the end result — the fine new varieties — multiply them 
and put them on the market. I do think that for most people, to work 
within the restraints'of the business world is healthy. It weeds out the 
fakirs, the lazy, the dreamers. But there should be a time when a repre¬ 
sentative group of gardeners can say, “There has been enough of hard 
work; enough of a struggle. From now on just raise more and better 
new plants and don’t try to make it pay.” 

For a business man to make this statement seems to be a contra¬ 
diction to his principles. Perhaps it is. But many good people have had 
to give up their hybridizing work, simply because it did not pay. 

Today we live in a world of specialization. Carrying on with daffodils, 
Grant Mitsch stands almost alone. He has the Hair of the best of plant 
breeders. What he introduces is good. I have gone out of the daffodil 
game and have embarked on similar work with lilies. Others here in 
Oregon arc raising new iris and many other new plants. All over the 
world there are, and always will be, people working toward improving 
the plants beloved by them. Traveling widely, I have found these people 
in remote places, in New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, South Africa, 
and all over northern Europe. They are patiently struggling with one or 
two plant families and producing magnificent results. 

I mentioned that the times are against us. The economic structure 
of our world is such that there is no leeway for the dreamers of beautiful 
dreams, for the idealists, for the people of faith in mankind and the 
future. Catalogs cost too much, advertising is too expensive, parcel 
post gets to be beyond our means. Labor costs, the cost of living, gaso¬ 
line, land prices, building costs, typewriters, tape and string and cartons 
all cost more and more. The number of people interested in our type 
of work is, apparently, not growing. Where are the youngsters in the 
ADS? Where are they in the North American Lily Society, in the Iris 
or Rose Societies? 

I do not want to end this talk on a note of pessimism. I am not 
discouraged. Somehow, each in our own way, a few of us breeders 
manage to hang on and continue with our chosen work. I have a feeling 
that a change is coming, perhaps more rapidly than we can realize 
today. The other day, I went to a show by artists of Oregon that in¬ 
cluded many hundreds of paintings, with only one work from each 
artist. Much to my surprise, I found that most of the paintings this 
year had a clearly recognizable subject. They were well painted, care¬ 
fully thought out. Now, to one who looks at many paintings every year 
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and collects them in a very minor way, this was an amazing shift. With 
it comes the inevitable corollary — when you try and paint something 
specific, a teapot or a vase of flowers, your technique must also be 
definite, positive, and precise. You cannot just dribble paint on the 
canvas, as last year’s artisits did, and produce an attractive object. You 
have to know perspective and how to put the paint on the canvas. 

That same change — and it is a revolutionary one — I see also 
coming in horticulture. I believe that future generations, perhaps not 
our children, but our grandchildren and their offspring, will again take 
a lively interest and a quiet pride in their gardens and in new and better 
garden plants. Perhaps they will support the hybridizers then working. 

I am grateful to you for letting me bring some of these ideas before 
you. I am very glad that you came here to see my good friends Grant 
Mitsch and Murray Evans, and 1 want to thank you for traveling this 
far away from your homes and gardens to see what our beautiful State 
has in store for you. Thank you, too, for the support you have given 
in all these years to horticulture. 


JAN DE GRAAFF GIVES DAFFODIL LIBRARY TO ADS 

After specializing in daffodils for over thirty years, Jan de Graaff sold his 
stocks in 1959 in order to concentrate on lilies, a flower to which little 
attention had been paid until he began to explore its possibilities. Last June 
de Graaff sold his Oregon Bulb Farms to M. J. Murdock, inventor of the 
oscilloscope and chairman of the board of Tektronix, Inc., an electronics 
concern with headquarters in Beaverton, Oregon. 

In ending a notable career and disposing of his properties, de Graaff is 
dividing his library between the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which 

will receive his books on lillies, and the American Daffodil Society, which 

is being given a large collection of books and catalogs on bulbs, especially 

daffodils. So far eight cartons of material have been received with the assur¬ 

ance that there will be more before the cleanup is finished. 

The material has not yet been opened and studied, but the inventory' 
which came with it indicates that there are about 60 books, numerous cata¬ 
logs, and breeding records of C. E. Bailey, Franklin B. Mead, and Oregon 
Bulb Farms. Among numerous scarce items are copies of Burbidge & Baker, 
an original edition of Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Dafjodyl Flowre, and 
hys Roots , Bowles’ Handbook of Narcissus, Calvert’s Daffodil Growing for 
Profit and Pleasure, complete sets of Daffodil Year Books of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the American Horticultural Society, and the American 
Daffodil Society, a complete set of catalogs of Oregon Bulb Farms from 
1929 to 1955 in four bound volumes, and a Classified List dated 1907. 

Still to come is a framed set of watercolors of daffodils believed to have 
been the work of Mrs. Wolley-Dod and done about one hundred years ago. 
These are probably the only reproductions in color of some of the early 
daffodils, such as Princeps, 
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Mr. de Graaff has stated that all his volumes are an outright gift to the 
Society, to be used to the best advantage of the Society, including the right 
to sell, exchange, or otherwise to dispose of each item. With the exception 
of a few items w'hich duplicate publications already in our library and which 
are in good supply, it is likely that all the material will be made a part of 
the library, thus greatly increasing its scope and value. Few plant societies, 
regardless of their size, are likely to have a complete library of their own. 
It is proposed to publish a catalog of our expanded library as soon as the 
indexing can be completed, so that members may make use of its rich 
material. 

The Society’s library is now worthy of a bookplate and if we have mem¬ 
bers who are gifted in that field and are willing to submit sketches, their 
suggestions will be placed before the director for selection of a design. 

— G. S. L., Jr. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SEASON, 1969 

In this issue we follow the daffodil season from northern 
California south and east to Texas, Tennessee, and South 
Carolina. Regions with later seasons will be visited in the 
next issue. 


NOTES FROM A 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GARDEN 

By Jack S. Routine, Walnut Creek, Calif. 

When the editor asked Bob Jerrell and me to write an account of daffodils 
as they perform in our area, we agreed that I should cover chiefly the garden 
types and species and species hybrids and that he would cover the show 
types. Our season has been about as perfect as a daffodil season can be. 

After attending the national convention in Portland last year and hearing 
Roberta Watrous’s presentation on the little ones, I ordered as many as I 
could locate. Nearly all of them have bloomed, and I like them all. Tete-a- 
Tete and Jumblie look like the sisters they are and perform for me in almost 
identical fashion except that Jumblie is several inches taller. Their tiny yellow 
trumpet-like blossoms have perfect form on first opening and stay in superb 
condition for three weeks. 1 had never particularly cared for Bebop and 
Bobbysoxer on the show table; now that I have grown them myself, I would 
not be without them. The bloom size, stem height, and foliage seem to me 
to be in pleasing proportion. N . calcicola, blooming the first year, looked 
quite good, and next to it Sundial (N. rupicola x N. poeticus) looked like an 
improved calicola . Only one form of N. bulbocodiutn is consistently good 
for me. The subspecies obesus never reaches over four inches, and the “fat” 
cups justify the Latin description. Small Talk, Wee Bee, and Mustard Seed 





were justified by their extreme earliness, but my favorite little fellow is 
Pixie’s Sister — low, prolific, in two tones of yellow. It lasts and lasts. 

Among jonquil hybrids, my choice is Sugarbush. It is described as fading 
to white, and does at the end, but its typical coloring is quite different. The 
perianth is white, the cup is soft honey yellow, and there is a distinct 

quarter-inch band of perianth white at the edge of the cup, I do not know 

of another daffodil in any classification with the same color pattern. A bonus 
is the fragrance, nearly as powerful as in Sweetness, but subtler and more 
appealing. A better white jonquil is Pueblo, blooming in pairs, which needs 
only a more refined perianth to be a classic. In red and yellow jonquil 

hybrids. Finch is the leader. One bulb produced ten stalks, only one of 

which had two blooms, and the quality was uniformly good. 

In tazettas there is nothing in my garden that can equal Cragford year 
after year for vigor, perfume, and vivid coloring. 1 have won a blue ribbon 
on it every time I have entered it. Some judges think its perianths are too 
rough — I cannot agree, for it is the waviness of the petals that gives it a 
lyric agreeability. 

Triandrus hybrids? For a pleasant change from white and yellow, try 
Rosedown, a yellow and orange. Though it cannot measure up to the quality 
of Harmony Bells and others, it is a pleasant addition for color. 

Earliest and smallest of my cyclamineus hybrids was Mite. It dominated 
the corner of a large planting box for three weeks. Goldette was similar 
but lacked the grace and vigor of Mite. Baby Doll, Estrellita, and Wiliet 
look quite similar. All have refexed perianths with wide petals and stylish 
long cups. Of these three, Wiliet will probably have a slight edge on the 
show bench. In creamy white, Jenny behaves like a peasant but looks 
like a lady. I hadn't anticipated the really bright contrast of red and yellow 
in Satellite. The color stayed much better than in one of its parents, Rouge. 
In overall form this hybrid is not as satisfactory as it might be but the color 
is unbeatable. Beside it. Chickadee hardly seemed colored, attractive though 
it is in its own right. 

To me, a garden cultivar is a daffodil that normally cannot qualify on 
the show bench but has superior visual appeal as a pot, bedding, or land¬ 
scape bulb. It should be lloriferous, sturdy, and lasting, and it should have 
some striking attribute such as color or size or heavy ruffling in the cup. 
Lebanon, white and yellow, and F'arlv Sunrise, light yellow and yellowish- 
orange, both qualify. Early Sunrise is perhaps the first of all large daffodils 
to bloom and is the easiest daffodil for pots I have ever grown, nudging out 
Delibes. In the regular season a 15-foot row' of Lebanon, down four years, 
brought strangers to the front door to ask its name. Bonneville, in cream 
white, is the largest daffodil I have seen, and I predict it will become the 
outstanding garden cultivar when it increases sufficiently. 

Late bloomers like the poets and poet-derivatives might as well be called 
garden cultivars, for they seldom if ever get to the local shows. My favorite 
over the years is Cushcndall, white with emerald eye, though this year 
Cantahile had magnificently smooth perianths and the coloring promised by 
the catalog description. Also reliable are Silver Salver and Dactyl. 

I have been saving the best for last. Of all the flowers I grew this season, 
regardless of classification, my choice would be Dainty Miss, 7b. One 
bulb threw five stalks, and as a student judge I would have rated four of 
them at 95 points and one at 98! Since N. watieri is one of the parents (and 
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my impression of watieri is one of ephemeral substance) it was gratifying 
to find that Dainty Miss had substance like cardboard and kept it for three 
weeks. 


- AND FROM ANOTHER 

By Robert E. Jerrcll, Orinda, California 

It is now the end of the first week in April, and while the daffodil season 
is by no means over, still more than two full months of bloom have passed. 
It may be of interest to pause and review the high points of this time and 
to try to put these highlights into perspective with the factors of rainfall 
and temperature that so critically affect them. Here in the area of San 
Francisco the threat of frost is minimal, and actual freezing is of consequence 
only as far as tender or subtropical plants are concerned. Records begin¬ 
ning in mid-November show the “to date” low temperature as 39° F. Every 
few days thereafter the track of high and low was noted on a graph until 
the present. It shows no high above 68° and no low below 30° from 
November until the early part of February. Between these extremes were 
much more sustained temperatures between 37° and 60°. This entire 
period was accompanied by abundant rainfall that was nearly ideally spaced 
as far as absorption by the soil was concerned. The breaks between storms 
were just enough to give the ground a chance to drain and the bulbs a 
chance to breathe. The overall effect of this protractedly mild and wet 
winter was to provide unusually fine conditions for root development. In 
general the bloom in northern California was somewhat delayed by the 
storms; but there were outstanding examples of varieties coming into flower 
early and holding particularly well. 

A few flowers in a large clump of Armada were the forerunners of the 
daffodil season. These opened on February 9th and held in attractive 
condition until mid-March. For whatever reasons, the flowers were uni¬ 
formly rough and not up to their usual color intensity. Several other early 
varieties, such as Zero, Nampa, and Ceylon, seemed to share the quality of 
ribbing in the perianths to an unusual degree. Perhaps this was a result of 
the superabundant water during the flower development period. After the 
first of March the weather improved considerably, and flowers were much 
more typical. 

It is only of interest to mention varieties that exhibit outstanding merit. 
As one would expect from its show record, Aircastle holds the unquestioned 
first position. For size, precision, subtlety, and faultless form it is without 
peer in anything seen this year. Probably next after this, though in a very 
different style of flower, was Easter Moon with flawless waxen texture 
and a luminous green eye. Rivaling this was an exhibit of three stems of 
Nazareth grown to perfection and displayed at a private show on the San 
Francisco peninsula which was sponsored by the Woodside-Atherton 
Garden Club. It was all but impossible to distinguish between those three 
flowers, each of which had reversed to purest white. The two finest 2a red 
cups seen were FalstalT and Revelry, Although Falstaff is still in short 
supply, it will he much sought after for showing the best qualities of its 
parent Ceylon coupled with improved color intensity and distinct style. 
Revelry is one of those rare bulbs that seem incapable of producing a 
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faulty blossom. While not of the most rigidly formal stance, it is a com- 
mandingly elegant flower of richest color and matchless finish. It shares 
many of these qualities with the less durable 3a red cup Ardour, which 
must be protected from sun if it is to be seen at its finest. When given this 
trifling extra attention, Ardour can be a formidable opponent on the show 
bench. 

Among the outstanding flowers seen this year was a group of New Zealand 
varieties that were made available through the special offer of the ADS year 
before last. The 2c Snow'deen showed itself to be a remarkably durable 
flower in contrast to its appearance of fugitive, translucent delicacy. It held 
in the garden for two full weeks before going to a show where it defied the 
trying conditions of an exhibit hall. The la Kanga was also a study of the 
highest quality in a brilliant metallic gold. A common characteristic through 
all the varieties that were included in the New Zealand group appears to be 
absolutely unmarked perianth segments. So far none of them has shown a 
mitten or a rib or a nick. If this proves to be the case in future years it will 
mean that these defects have been effectively bred out of the lines there. 

Still another group of remarkably fine flowers points up a serious limita¬ 
tion in the present commercial distribution of daffodils. The three varieties 
in question are China Moon, Valor, and Nimbus, all products of the fine 
and thoughtfully careful work of the late Kenneth Smith of Staten Island. 
The first of these is a bicolor with an unusually large cup of clear medium 
yellow which is heavily milled ih a way that makes it seem almost carved. 
The perianth segments are broad, smooth, and of very heavy substance. 
The perianth tended to cup somewhat as it grew here; but it was possible 
to groom it without difficulty so that it held at a suitable angle to the cup. 
A blossom of China Moon was exhibited at the Northern California Daffodil 
Show, where it evoked a great many inquiries as to its availability. Unfor¬ 
tunately there was no satisfactory answer to this question because the bulbs 
of this and the others were made available to me privately by Mrs. Smith. 
Whether it is available through any of the commercial channels is unknown 
to me. Yet the public response would certainly indicate the flower has 
general appeal. 

Valor is a 2a of great style and precision with a long, slender cup of deep 
gold against a lighter foil of clear yellow. While not of trumpet length, it is 
structurally reminiscent of Cantatrice in its proportions. Several bulbs of 
this variety were planted, and the flowers, which are held well above the 
foliage, were of uniformly high quality. Had this variety bloomed a bit 
earlier, it would have been interesting to see in competition with Ormeau 
and Galway with which it would be classed. The last of these Smith va¬ 
rieties is Nimbus, a 2b of fine, clear contrast that gives an especially fresh 
impression. Again this is of a type with a rather long and slender cup but 
with more fluting than Valor. It is a pity that these and no doubt other 
daffodils from discriminating but less publicized breeders can not be better 
known. 

Now the season is approaching its brilliant close, bringing with it some 
of the most refined of all the daffodils. The late whites arc, I fear, often 
neglected because they develop after most shows have been held. The first 
two flowers of Pigeon have just opened and hint at the splendid promise of a 
large clump heavy with buds. Dallas is still days from flowering. Should 
the weather suddenly warm excessively and thereby deprive us of the full 
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stay of these last, there is always the comforting knowledge that the season 
in Oregon is singularly late. If our nearly three full months of prime bloom 
are not enough, we can always travel in search of other fine varieties. 


HAPPINESS IS A GARDEN OF DAFFODILS 

By Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., Dallas, Texas 

As Carey Quinn reminds us, “Spring comes a full month early every year 
when you grow daffodils.” This was particularly true this year. February 
Gold could not wait for her birthday month, so eager was she to enjoy the 
balmy days of late January. A gay parade of color climbed my hillside. In 
the ranks I found March Sunshine. Peeping Tom, Red Sunrise, N. jonquilla, 
Carlton, Carbineer, and Tete-a-Tete. The faithful Trousseau was our first 
pale bicolor. We had anxious moments about this false spring, knowing that 
an inevitable freeze would bring an end to the promise of many swelling buds. 

The coolness of our days gave our flowers a greater longevity and a 
brillance of color rarely seen in Dallas gardens. Many were the invitations 
to visit other gardens before a flattening freeze. 

Inasmuch as we are trying to stimulate interest in the growing of more 
daffodils in our area, we are especially interested in varieties to recommend 
as repeat performers. Our experience has taught us that weather-proof early 
varieties are our lasting favorites, as they escape our hot drying winds. 

As we visited other gardens we saw a pattern formed by P. D. Williams’s 
hybridizations. Well do wc remember Dr. Throckmorton’s comments on 
their dependability in the Midwest These old varieties have a place in many 
hearts, as was borne out in the recent symposium. 

We are encouraged that our Park Department’s selections are attracting 
attention with their median plantings as well as with the flowers in their 
perennial beds. 

Another ADS member, Mrs. James K. Kerr, was equally delighted with 
her February flowers — particularly because her bloom usually comes about 
ten days after mine. In a conscientious effort to suggest repeating varieties, 
she catalogued 41 cultivars that qualified either as ribbon-class in quality 
or as dependable garden decoration. Eight were hybridizations of P. D. 
Williams: Carlton, Bodilly, Brunswick, Peeping Tom, Tunis, Trousseau, St. 
Issey, and St. Egwin. Grant Mitsch’s early bloomers numbered eight: 
Estrellita, Gold Crown, Chinook, Lebanon, Frolic, Sacajawca, Thistle Dew, 
and Willamette. Guy L. Wilson’s flowers of quality were Inver, Spellbinder, 
Truth, and Ulster Prince. Ceylon, Galway, Arctic Gold, Kingscourt, and 
Narvik were the Richardson beloved standards. Outstanding varieties from 
other hybridizers were Shah, Woodcock, The Knave, Tete-a-Tete, and the 
long-lasting Limelight. The old-fashioned cluster whites related to the 
tazetta Oricntalis performed beautifully in the mild weather of this unusual 
February. 

The dreaded devastation of a 22° temperature March 10 ended our six 
weeks of spring glory. However, we anticipate a second season when our 
new plantings will have the center stage. The later blooming varieties we 
are currently testing in preparation for our ADS Convention in 1970 will 
be enjoyed at our late March show. 
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THE WONDERFUL SEASON THAT WAS 

By Charlotte Sawyer, Memphis, Term. 

Th is was the year that was the exception to all my preconceived ideas of 
growing daffodils. A winter with very few cold days (none below' 10") 
and NO snow. I had always labored under the impression that it took 
snow to enable certain fertilizers to give our flowers strong stems and 
brilliant color. Luckily we had the necessary rain prior to bloom season 
and many cool, damp days. 

My first bloom was Lemon Doric on March 16 and the last Grace Note, 
opening on April 12. After the first bloom we had a 20-degrec drop in 
temperature, and the buds stayed as they were for several days; then on 
the 24th and 25th the sun shone brightly and the flowers started popping. 
How would I keep them all till the show? The next few days another sudden 
drop occurred, and no more flowers opened until the 28th, the day before 
the show. Alas, I had only 28 specimens to enter, but — after all these 
years of exhibiting—I realized my fondest dream, winning “Queen of the 
Show,” so this will go down in history as a banner season. 

The anticipation of one’s bloom season is probably the happiest time of 
all as we look forward to renewing old friendships, meeting new initiates, 
and sharing their joys. It would be bad to separate daffodils from the 
people who grow them. 

This year I found a new friend that I shall have to meet soon. In mid- 
March I attended a Symposium in Little Rock, Arkansas. Daffodils were 
the featured phase of the horticultural section. Many of the Arkansas 
growers brought beautiful displays of daffodils, making this the real begin¬ 
ning of my season. Among the flowers were many with bright, clear colors, 
vivid red cups (so elusive in my growing experience). I noticed that many 
of these were identified as “Fellers Seedlings” — I had to know' more! 
Learning that they had been brought by Betty Barnes, I sought her out and 
thus came to know of that great lady, Mrs. O. L. Fellers. She lives near 
Camden, Arkansas, and has been hybridizing for years, buying the very 
best bulbs for use in her crosses. (See The Daffodil Journal, June 1967, 
page 176.) I am told she has seedlings in all divisions, including collars. 
She loves her daffodils and daffodil growers equally; thus many Arkansas 
ADS members now grow her seedlings. Evidently, if you love daffodils you 
have a passport. So. this is my Highlight. Next year will find me on the 
daffodil trail headed her way. 

After a winter with no snow and very few really cold days I was more 
than pleased with daffodils this spring. The red cups were never better — 
among them Flaming Meteor was my lucky star. Each spring I marvel at 
the perfection of Ceylon among the older varieties. While the whites in 
this area were few in number at show time, I fell in love with them all over 
again. Wedding Bell is still the whitest daffodil. Arctic Doric is another 
queen. Sleveen opens as perfect as one would ever dream; w'ith its sheen 
and clarity it looks almost as if it were diamond dusted! 

Once again I marvelled at the majesty of the Mitsch daffodils. He is the 
master of the reverse bicolors. Bethany and Daydream open with perfect 
form and free of creases or roughness; the ideal form of the perianths and 
the stateliness of the flowers is a joy to behold. T was delighted with his 
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display in Nashville during the ADS convention. There were several reverse 
bicolor seedlings and several new cultivars already named that will certainly 
take their place in this group. Once more I enjoyed his lovely cyclamineus 
Jetfire. I look forward to the time when I will own this one. 

Another highlight of my spring was the exhibit winning the Gold Quinn 
Medal in the daffodil show at Checkwood during the convention. Once 
again we enjoyed the mastery of Harry Tuggle! Each of the 24 flowers 
must have scored 98. How nice that a collection of such quality won the 
very first gold version of the medal given in honor of our first president. 
I know Carey Quinn would have been so very pleased to see it go to a dis¬ 
play of this high quality. I was so very impressed — think of the 12 months 
of tender loving care represented! 

To list my favorites among the daffodils would be difficult indeed, as my 
flowers are a very personal pleasure. I loved Chat. It was a new flower each 
day, with six stems from a new bulb, bright, glistening lemon as it opened 
and four days later a lovely reverse bicolor! I could not finish this article 
without stating that each year a Mitsch bulb is down it improves in size 
and quality, something I feel is indeed an accomplishment. 

I enjoy my daffodils more each year. Like friends, they improve with age, 
’Tis so much fun to add a few new ones each year, but oh, the joy of 
seeing your friends perform better and better. But, to discard old friends 
who are just right — NEVER. 


OUR SOUTH CAROLINA SEASON 

By Martha Peace Thomson, CAemson, South Carolina 

About Thanksgiving when the Paper Whites burst into bloom along our 
creek we began counting the weeks until the new daffodil season. Their 
sojourn was brief, as cold weather descended abruptly and closed in. Even 
in mid-February and March, with an occasional mild day, the nights re¬ 
mained in the 20’s and low 30’s. 

After the Paper Whites the next daffodil to bloom was a seedling. It 
has been kept for sentimental reasons as it was the first seedling we bloomed. 
It is rough, but is a deep yellow-gold color, and blooms about two weeks 
before anything else. We saw it first on February 14 one year, and we 
dubbed it Our Valentine. This year it bloomed one day late, but almost 
nothing else was on schedule. From February 15 until March 15 we saw 
February Gold, several la stalwart seedlings of ours and a Binkie seedling. 
That was all. The weather was extreme. On March 20 it was 26° at 7:00 
a.m. and at 5:00 p.m. it was 76°. That evening at sunset our woods were 
full of dancing daffodils looking into the setting sun. Every day there were 
dozens of new ones! Then the warm winds came and the rains beat them. 
Temperatures rose and dropped sharply. In three weeks practically all were 
gone. The usual two-month season was compressed into three weeks and a 
straggly fourth one. We were pushed to get any pollinating done. Today in 
the fourth week we have only a few seedlings and a gorgeous fresh bed of 
Binkie planted very late. 

The pinks were rather erratic this year, some coming in fine color, others 
not. Leonainc had almost no color. Carita had more orange in her pink 
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cup than usual. Melody Lane had her usual pink cup with lilac shading 
inside. Bon Rose was the best pink lb that I saw this year. We used it for 
our pink crosses this season. This variety has won many championships in 
Australia but as far as I can determine is not registered. 

Our Aircastle was not up to standard. Many flowers are ribby this year. 
A friend nearby who has many daffodils and knows them better than most, 
said this was the worst season she had ever had. Our Empress of Ireland 
was beautiful but not as large as usual nor quite as white, but our Mount 
Hoods were large and white and strong. Fortune did not have enough color, 
but Gold Crown was fine. The following were excellent this year in our 
beds: Easter Moon, Vigil, Windblown, Cathedral, Ave, Binkie, Carita, 
Beersheba, Cantatrice, White Marvel, Erlicheer, Festivity, Baby Moon, 
Ulster Prince, Kingscourt, Galway, Silver Chimes, Jenny, Charity May, The 
Little Gentleman, Dove Wings, Well-born, Harry Brown, Rirna, Daviot, 
Trousseau, Longeray, Good Idea, Artist’s Model, Jobi, Windsor, and Eve¬ 
ning Mist. 

Our seedlings were an every-morning surprise and delight. They have 
been numerous, of good quality, and in general, of genteel behavior. How¬ 
ever, Hillbilly selfed gave a wild group of progeny. One of these, a rather 
pretty flower with a yellow lacy crown-over-crown tor a corona, induced 
many comments from visitors. Every garden should sport a clown! 

For hybridizing w'e are using not only named varieties and our own seed¬ 
lings, but unknown seedlings, some of them from Mitsch and Richardson. 
Dr. Throckmorton’s “Samantha” is not going to like this! In the Atlanta 
show at which my husband judged, one of our seedlings received much 
comment. It is a pretty Shirley Wyness X Unknow'n cross, 2b, with a cup¬ 
like trumpet and a smooth white perianth of good substance. At Asheville, 
North Carolina, where he also judged, another seedling of ours attracted 
much attention and elicited comments and questions. It is a distinctive 3b 
with pure white perianth and solid Irish green cup. At hybridizing I am 
only a novice w r hose first seedlings have not yet bloomed, but 1 believe 
everyone who loves daffodils would profit from hybridizing one season, 
anyway. Just collect that first batch of seeds and whatever will be, will be. 

The test garden at Clemson University, although not as showy this year, 
has just cause. All bulbs were lifted last summer and moved to new beds. 
This should result in more and larger flowers next year. Surplus bulbs were 
naturalized in another area to check on their usefulness in this category. 
The season here was cut short by high temperatures that dehydrated the 
blooms, followed by two days of rain that demolished them. 

We are proud of the test garden and grateful to all who have helped make 
it a worthwhile project and a beauty spot as well. 

From the Southeast Regional Show and from friends, we have compiled 
the following list of daffodils that w'ere outstanding in the Georgia area this 
year: Bit o’ Gold, Glamorous, Joyous, Daydream, Karamudli, Easter Moon, 
Kinard, Knowehead, Pickwick, Vigil, Dunloe, Carnmoon, Inca Gold, Viking, 
Arctic Gold, Festivity, Rushlight, and Irish Coffee. 

It was exciting, just as our daffodils were going, to arrive in Asheville, 
high in the Blue Ridge, and to find some of our favorite daffodil faces look¬ 
ing at us again. On account of the severe weather conditions this spring the 
flowers in the show were not quite as numerous as in past years, but they 
were beautiful. We saw many lovely ones in the gardens of friends in Bilt- 
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more Forest, also. From these sources we have listed the following as being 
some of the outstanding ones in the North Carolina area: Trousseau, Goldi¬ 
locks, Ardour, Honeybird, Hawera, Rushlight, Blarney’s Daughter (always 
beautiful in this area), Kingscourt, Mount Hood, Ceylon, Daviot, Cream 
Cloud, Ave, Daydream, Debutante, White Lion, Crenver, Thalia, Liberty 
Bells, Sidhc, Magic Dawn, Bizerta, Festivity, Silver Chimes, Geranium, 
Cragford, Sweetness, Beryl, Peking and Arbar. 

I read this over and it made me weak to visualize all of the beauty I had 
absorbed in the past three or four weeks. 

“I gazed — and gazed —-but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought.” 


NOT RECOMMENDED, BUT - 

In July of 1965 I dug a number of clones from my Powell seedlings, 
planning to bed them out in separate kinds. Of these about half really got 
planted; the rest were laid away in the potting shed and overlooked. 

In the late summer of 1966 these forgotten bulbs turned up and seemed 
to be in firm condition, except for a few which were either too dry or were 
decayed. The firm ones were planted in the upper garden where they could 
get sun most of the afternoon and have high shade the rest of the day. 
This planting was done in late September. By October there were leaves 
showing on almost all of them and these leaves persisted most of the winter. 

In the spring of 1967 all strains produced leaves and two showed buds 
which failed to open properly. In 1968 all strains showed buds in varying 
percentages and those which budded bloomed quite well. Only one strain 
failed to show any buds at all, and this might well be due to some basic 
weakness, as the foliage is sparse. 

In the spring of 1969 practically every bulb bloomed, some of them 
giving two or three flowers. This would show that recovery can be quite 
complete. 

I do not know whether this is an unusual test or not and it is certainly 
not a treatment to be recommended. It does, however, show that it is pos¬ 
sible to recover the vitality of bulbs which for one reason or another we 
find not planted when they should have been, 

— J. Morton Franklin, 
Falls Church, Va. 
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SOCIETY'S OFFICERS, DIRECTORS 
AND CHAIRMEN FOR 1969-70 

The official family of the American Daffodil Society for 1969-70, named 
at the Annual Convention in Nashville, consists of: 

General Officers 

President: Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 Woodland Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa 50309 

First Vice President: Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., P. Q. Box 1108, Martinsville, Va, 
24112 

Second Vice President: Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Southwood Road, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. 35223 

Secretary: Mrs, Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W. 89th Street, Leawood, Kans. 
66206 

Treasurer: Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44124 

Regional Vice Presidents 

New England: Mrs. William R. Taylor, Rte. 2, Joshuatown Rd., Old Lyme, 
Conn. 06371 

Northeast: Mrs. Marvin V. Anderson, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, Del. 19803 
Middle Atlantic: Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr., P .O. Box 116, Newsoms, Va. 
23874 

Southeast: Mrs. John B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., Asheville, N. C. 28803 
Midwest: Mrs. Harry W'iikie, 96 N. Main St., Bellbrook, Ohio 45305 
Southern: Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright, 1216 Goodloe Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 
37215 

Central: Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Rte. 5, Salem Road, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 62864 
Southwest: Mrs. W. D. Owen, 4565 Rheims Place, Dallas, Tex. 75205 
Pacific: Mrs. Ernest S. Kirby, Rte. 1, Corbett, Ore. 97019 

Directors at Large 

1970: Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, P. O. Box 123, Taylors, S. C. 29687 
1970: Mrs. John Bozicvich, 6810 Hillmead Rd,, Bethcsda, Md. 20034 
1971: Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd St., Tulsa, Okla. 74114 
1971: William H. Roese, 1945 Hacienda St., La Habra, Calif, 90631 
1972: George T. Pettus, 2 Ridgewood Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 63124 
1972: Matthew Zandbergen, Hoofdstraat 30, Sassenhcim, Holland 

Immediate Past President 

William G. Pannill, P. O. Box 31, Martinsville, Va. 24112 

R egiona l Directors 

New England Region 

1970: Mrs. Harold A. Ley, Jr., 10 Field Point Drive, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
1971: Mrs. Edward J, Storey, Box 358, Alfred Road, Great Barrington, Mass. 
02130 

1972: Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Rd., Bloomfield, Conn. 06002 
Northeast Region 

1970: Mrs. Charles A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Terrace, Norristown, Pa. 19401 
1971: Mrs. Lawrence L. Moore, 17 Prospect Drive, Somerville, N. J. 08876 
1972: Dr. William A. Bender, 778 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Pa. 17201 

Middle A tlantic Region 

1970: Mrs, Ernest J. Adams, 1121 12th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 25701 
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1971: Mrs. P. R, Moore, Jr., 96 Sandy Bay Drive, Poquoson, Va, 23362 
1972: Mrs, E. E. Lawler, Jr., P. O. Box 327, Alexandria, Va. 22313 
Southeast Region 

1970: Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson, 4525 Club Drive, NE. } Atlanta, Ga. 30319 
1971: Mrs. W. S. Simms, 3571 Paces Ferry Road, NW., Atlanta, Ga. 30327 
1972: Mrs. W. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514 
Midwest Region 

1970: Mrs. Verne Trucblood, Rtc. 3, Box 166-B, Scottsburg, Ind. 47170 
1971: Mrs. Neil Macneale, 524 Abilene Trail, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 
1972: Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 E. Fourth St., Chillicothe, Ohio 45601 
Southern Region 

1970: Mrs. J. C. Lamb, 1750 Tates Creek Pike, Lexington, Ky. 40502 
1971: Mrs. W. L. Bankston, Jr., 5600 Shady Grove Road, Memphis, Tenn. 
38117 

1972: Mrs. Grayson Flowers, Mattson, Miss. 38758 
Central Region 

1970: Miss Mary A. Becker, 7221 Manchester Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 64133 
1971: Dr. William L. Brown, 6980 N.W. Beaver Drive, Johnston, Iowa 50131 
1972: Mrs. Louis A. Mylius, 15 N. Highland Place, Mt. Vernon, 111. 62864 
Southwest Region 

1970: Mrs. Betty Barnes, 302 Jackson Street, SW., Camden, Ark. 71701 
1971: Mrs. S. F. Ditmars, 1220 W. Okmulgee, Muskogee, Okla. 74401 
1972: Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, 4001 Euclid Ave., Dallas, Tex. 75205 
Pacific Region 

1970: Mrs. William H. Roese, 1945 Hacienda St., La Habra, Calif. 90631 
1971: Jack S. Rornine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek, Calif. 94596 
1972: Robert E. Jerrell, 162 Crest View Drive, Orinda, Calif. 94563 

Committee Chairmen 

Awards: Franklin D. Seney, 308 Longwood Drive, Newport News, Va. 23606 
Breeding and Selection: Murray W. Evans, Rte. 1, Box 94, Corbett, Ore. 97019 
Classification: Mrs. J. Robert Walker, P O. Box 1264, Martinsville, Va. 24112 
Editor of Journal: Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., 5031 Reno Road, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20008 

Health and Culture: Willis H. Wheeler, 3171 N. Quincy Street, Arlington, Va. 
22207 

Judges: Mrs. Jesse Cox, Rte. 3, Box 122, Hot Springs, Ark, 71901 
Library: Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., 11111 Gunston Road, Lorton, Va. 
22079 

Membership: Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 Soulhwood Road, Birmingham, 
Ala. 35223 

Miniatures: John R. Larus, 67 Wyndwood Road, West Hartford, Conn. 06107 
Photography: Prof. Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media, Pa. 19063 
Public Relations: Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd St., Tulsa, Okla. 74114 
Publications: William O. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd., Falls Church, Va. 
22042 

Round Robins: Dr. Glenn Dooley, Western Kentucky State University, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 42101 

Registration: Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm Drive, La Canada, Calif. 
91011 

Schools: Mrs. Goethe Link, P. O. Box 84, Brooklyn, Ind. 46111 
Supplies: Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 Othoridge Road, Lutherville, Md. 21093 
Symposium: Mrs. John B. Capen, Rte. 3, Box 215, Boonton, N. J. 07005 
Test Gardens: Prof. Dan P. Thomson, Jr., 108 Strode Circle, Clemson, S. C. 
29631 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Copies of the long-awaited 1969 edition of the RHS Classified List and 
International Register of Daffodil Names are now on hand and may be 
ordered from the office. As anticipated, the price has been raised to $2.50 
a copy, postpaid. It is not necessary to write a letter or complete an order 
form to secure copies. Just a check payable to the ADS in multiples of $2.50 
according to the number of copies desired, the words “Classified List” on a 
corner of the check, and legible evidence of your name and address will be 
sufficient. 

Because of the weight and volume of our shipment and the flood of 
orders that is anticipated, the help of a mailing service has been engaged 
and orders should be filled within 24 hours after receipt. 

According to the RHS, nearly 900 names registered since the publication 
of the 1965 edition have been added and, pending their removal from the 
next edition, the names of varieties registered bfore 1930 and thought to be 

no longer in cultivation have been listed in small type, 

* * * 

Also available from the office are a few indexed reprints of the mono¬ 
graph of the genus Narcissus by Professor A. Fernandes, first published in 
the Daffodil and Tulip Year Book for 1968. Substantial changes in the 
current taxonomy are proposed by Fernandes and doubtless the new Classi¬ 
fied List will reflect tentative judgments on the validity of the changes. The 
reprints are bound in heavy red paper and may be had for $1.00 postpaid. 

4 * * 

The ADS Library now contains a copy of The Story of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society by Dr. H. R. Fletcher, Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, and previously Director of the Society’s garden at 
Wisley. In view of the Society’s long interest in daffodils and the fact that 
it is the International Registration Authority for narcissus, the book is an 

excellent source for material on the history of the daffodil. 

* * * 

Copy for the ADS roster which is published annually in the September 

Journal closes July 15. Members in good standing on that date will be listed, 
but those who received a yellow slip in their March or June Journal as a 
warning that they are in arrears will not be listed unless they have since 
renewed their memberships. Membership has been growing steadily in 
recent months and the next roster will contain many new names. 

* st: * 

Along with everything else, the cost of providing stationery is rising 
steadily and rules to limit the distribution to certain officers were approved 
by the directors at Nashville. It would be a welcome gesture if retiring 
directors who find themselves with a substantial quantity of stationery on 
hand at the expiration of their term returned it to the office. 

if: * * 

The financial reports of the Society’s operations during 1968 published 
elsewhere in this issue reflect continued soundness. Members may find 
satisfaction that dues have been increased only once in the fifteen-year 
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existence of the ADS. Many societies are no longer able to hold the line. 
The American Horticultural Society has raised its dues from $6,00 to $15.00, 
the American Rose Society from $7.50 to $10.50, the American Peony 
Society from $5.00 to $7.50, the Royal Horticultural Society from $6.00 to 
$7.50, the American Rhododendron Society from $5.00 to $7.50, and the 

American Primrose Society from $3.00 to $5.00. 

* * * 

The latest word from the publisher of JefFerson-Rrown’s new book, 
Daffodils and Narcissi , is that the publication date has not yet been finally 
settled, but “we hope that it will be during June or July.” 

-—George S. Lee, Jr, 

REMINDERS 

Symposium ballots were enclosed in the March issue of the Journal. 
Please fill in and mail by July first. 

Votes or suggestions on changes in Approved List of Miniatures should 
be sent to Mr. Larus as soon as possible after completion of the blooming 
season. (See March issue, page 142.) 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee will consist of the five general officers, plus 
Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr., and Mrs. William D. Owen, 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The Nominating Committee for 1970 is: Wells Knierim, Chairman; 
Mrs. W, K. Bankston, William G. Pannill, Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, Mrs. 
Gilbert Rowe; alternate; Larry Mains. 

MEDALS 

Letters of recommendation for the Society’s Gold and Silver Medals 
should be sent to the President not later than January first, but preferably 
before the Fall Board Meeting. The Gold Medal is presented in recognition 
of accomplishments of a preeminent nature in the advancement of daffodil 
culture. The Silver Medal is presented for distinguished service to the 
Society. 


FUTURE DATES TO REMEMBER 

1969 Fall Board Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 24 and 25, 

1970 Convention, Dallas, Texas, April 2-4. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETINGS, APRIL 2 AND 4 

(Abridged from Report of Secretary ) 

42 directors were present at the meeting on April 2. 

Regional reports from all nine regions show a general increase of all activities, 
Walter E. Thompson, Second Vice President, is pleased with the manner in which 
the Regional Vice Presidents are handling their problems in group meetings. 

Reports of Committees; 

Awards; A new Junior Award was recommended. (It was adopted by the 
Board.) 
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Classification: Mrs, Walker read correspondence with RHS and their decisions 
concerning proposed changes in classification. I. A new Division will be provided 
for split-corona daffodils. 2. No new subdivisions will be made for pinks. 3. Divi¬ 
sions 5, 6, and 7 will remain as at present and not be subdivided by color. 
4. Doubles will not be subdivided for single and multiple bloom types. 

Editor of Journal: Issues of Journal for June 1968-March 1969 included contri¬ 
butions of 44 authors representing all regions of ADS and Europe. Delays in 
distribution are still a problem. 

Health ami Culture: Mr. Wheeler contributed three articles to the Journal, 
spoke at a fall regional meeting, and was available for consultation on health 
problems of daffodils. 

Library: Mrs. Bloomer announced donation of daffodil library of Jan de Grauff 
and progress in building up file of catalogues. 

Membership: 1411 members reported; three new life members. 

Miniatures: Approved changes in list have been published and suggestions and 
votes invited for further changes. 

Photography: Slide set “Daffodil Primer” is very popular. Prof. Mains felt that 
most sets were self-explanatory and do not require comment sheets. 

Publications: Recommended separate printing of membership list if less expen¬ 
sive. (Motion opposing this recommendation was carried.) 

Round Robins: Stressed need to stimulate interest in areas seldom heard from. 

Registrations: I nil report given at Fall Meeting. 

Schools: Course I was given in Virginia, Tennessee, and Connecticut; Course 
IS in California and Connecticut; Course 111 in California and Delaware, 

Supplies: Mrs. Bridges has a good supply of binders for Journal. 

Symposium: 1968 Symposium report and ballot for 1969 Symposium in March 
Journal, 

Test Cardens: 300 varieties at Clcmson University Test Garden were moved 
to new beds and surplus bulbs naturalized for usefulness and stamina test. Con¬ 
tributions of bulbs, especially newer varieties, are invited. Dr. Throckmorton 
reminded members that value of bulbs of newer varieties donated may be claimed 
as income tax deductions. 

Special Committee on Honors for Garden Flowers: Mrs. Capen reported gen¬ 
eral agreement on basic points, but asked for more time in which to offer a plan 
to the Board. 

Special Committee on Education: Mrs. Bankston made various suggestions and 
recommended that these be referred to proper committees already functioning. 

41 directors were present at the meeting of new directors on April 4, The 
meeting was devoted chiefly to appointments. 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during 
blooming season, foliage decorative until hard frosts. Peonies — a per¬ 
manent investment — will bloom for years. 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.50, paid annually , Bulletin published quarterly , 

Send for list of publications . 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
IO. 71/2 W. MAIN, VAN WERT, OHIO 45891 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Mr. Tick nor. 

Please accept my grateful thanks for the American reproduction of my 
grandfather’s “Ye Narcissus.” 

It has been beautifully reproduced and I congratulate those of you who 
are responsible. I shall treasure this in my library. 

Yours sincerely, 

Herbert R. Barr 
Crowborough, Sussex 


Dear Mrs. Watrous: 

You may be interested to know that the article about the Puyallup Daffo¬ 
dil Festival proved very timely in the December Journal. My daughter, who 
is in the fifth grade, was just studying the Northwestern states in geography 
and took the Journal to school to share with her class. However, I think 
that some of the children were more surprised to learn that there was such 
a thing as a “Daffodil Journal” than that there was a daffodil festival! 

While I’m writing to you, I’d also like to comment on some remarks made 
by “Poeticus” in the September, 1967, Journal, regarding the comparative 
lack of daffodil shows, or at least ADS-approved shows. “Poeticus” lists 
many reasons for this sad fact, but left out what to me is one of the most 
important reasons, and that is the ADS insistence that daffodils be more than 
Vi the horticulture section. Wouldn’t it be more logical to say that there 
must be a minimum number of classes, such as single stem and vase of 
three in each division and subdivision, and a minimum number of collec¬ 
tions? I say this because the most important Spring show in this area is 
called the Nor-West Flower Show, and is a general Spring show sponsored 
by 23 area garden clubs. Every other year we win the Garden Club of Ohio 
award for the best flower show staged by a group of clubs. We cannot 
qualify for ADS awards because we have a large house plant section, and a 
large African Violet section, as well as the specimen section. I could easily 
write a schedule that would fill present ADS minimum class requirements, 
but we still could not qualify for ADS awards because of the “Vi the horti¬ 
culture” rule. Another reason more ADS shows are not held might be 
because people don’t realize that they can give ADS awards if they’re not 
affiliated with ADS. For instance, our show committee is aware of every 
award which Garden Club of Ohio hands out, yet I would bet that there 
are just a few of us (who are daffodil enthusiasts) who are aware that there 
are such things as ADS awards. Perhaps the state garden clubs would be 
willing to make known to their member clubs that these awards are avail¬ 
able, and give the name of a person to contact for further information. 

While I doubt that this will bring about any changes, at least it will offer 
another point of view. 

Most sincerely, 

Mary Lou Gripshover 
Columbus, Ohio 
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flrrchfield Pfiofo 


MITE 

Reference is not made to one of the pests that afflict daffodils, but to a 
delightful small cultivar whose origin is shrouded in mystery. Through 
some source, I do not recall what, I was given a clue that this little daffodil 
might have been produced at Lissadel Gardens. An advertisement in the 
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Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society for February 1934 gives their 
address as Lissadel, Sligo, Irish Free State. I believe the proprietor was Sir 
Jocelyn Gore-Booth, but having heard or seen nothing about this nursery 
in many years, my knowledge stops at this point. 

During the years when the gladiolus was our main commercial crop, we 
had several good customers in England. One of them, Mr. Percy Miller, of 
Hounslow, knowing of my interest in daffodils, sent me a small collection 
of bulbs in the fall of 1937, as I recall. Included were two small bulbs of 
Mite. When they flowered the following spring, I was so enamoured with 
this little flower that I wished to augment my stock. Correspondence with 
Mr. Miller indicated that he did not know where Mite could be procured, 
and I had to content myself with increasing stock from these two small bulbs. 
Mr. Miller, by the way, was also interested in daffodils and dahlias, and a 
letter from him a few days ago told of how much he is enjoying some of 
our daffodils now, and he is still taking an active interest in gardening 
although 92 years of age. 

To my knowledge, there is no commercial stock of Mite other than ours, 
and we came perilously near losing that a few years ago. We had a bed 
containing perhaps 2,000 bulbs growing some distance away from our other 
stocks. Some years we had noted that some of the flowers, near the end of 
the season, developed white streaks, but being so involved with other work, 
little attention was given them. It finally dawned on us that we might have 
virus in the stock, and closer observation of the foliage verified our suspi¬ 
cion. As nearly all the stock was afflicted, we carefully dug out the bulbs 
that appeared clean while they were in bloom and transplanted them to 
another area. These, in turn, were watched and carefully rogued in suc¬ 
ceeding years until we built up a good stock again. A few bulbs must be 
removed each year. 

Mite is one of the smaller cyclamineus hybrids, and if we were to specu¬ 
late on its parentage, we would guess that it came from N. pseudo-narcissus 
obvallaris x cyclamineus. Flowering very early, it probably is seldom avail¬ 
able for shows. 

—- Grant E. Mitsch 


TELLING THE DAFFODIL HYBRIDIZING STORY 

By Nancy Fitzwater, Huntington, West Virginia 

Because I am so deeply involved as Horticulture Chairman for the West 
Virginia Garden Club I can never manage to get to the ADS meetings. 
This troubles me, but I’ve had such a glorious time with the hybridizing 
that a little voice within me gives me no peace unless I am willing to run 
around to garden clubs and tell the story, with the excellent help of my 
husband’s splendid color slides — which say infinitely more than I can 
express. He takes beautiful slides of the daffodils, very close up, so that one 
bloom fills the whole screen. Our seedlings started to bloom in 1965, and 
since then we have been able to add new pictures to show the results. 

My principal aim has been to try to stir up some sorely needed activity 
in horticulture among the garden clubs of West Virginia, by hammering 
aw'ay at its most creative aspects, hybridizing and propagation of plants by 
cuttings. I have travelled about the state doing two slide-lectures, one 
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“Hybridizing Daffodils,” and the other “Adventures in Plant Propagation,” 
and it has paid off, as activity in horticultural endeavors has definitely 
increased. 

I recently flew to Roanoke, Virginia, to do the “Hybridizing Daffodils” 
slide-lecture for the Blue Ridge District of the Virginia Federation. They 
were a fine group and many wanted instructions and said they were going 
to try it. Imagine my surprise, though, to see the talk reported in the 
newspaper with headline all across the page: “Hybridizing Daffodils Called 
Supreme Bargain,” picking up my argument that all women love bargains, 
and hybridizing daffodils is one of the best ones! 

As our seedlings bloom each year I am eternally astonished that I 
managed to have the good judgment to start hybridizing back in 1960. The 
first three seedlings bloomed in 1965 — and it was very difficult for me to 
realize that those seedlings were in their fifth year of bloom this year. Since 
then many others have come along and it is such a thrill to see each one 
open. I have over 50 seedlings from 12 different crosses that are four years 
old this year, so next year should produce a number of new ones. 

In spite of my intense interest in hybridizing, I have had to limit the 
number of crosses because of being so involved in other things. We have 
plenty of space for them, but time is the problem. Of those first three 
blooms, one was from Green Island X White Spire. It is a very large, 
sturdy 2b, really handsome, with very broad petals and thick substance. 
I have been unable to keep either parent, but the seedlings are healthy and 
are multiplying beautifully. The other two were from Fairy Tale X Matapan; 
one of those won a blue ribbon in our show last spring. Ever since then 
a few more have bloomed each year, and oddly enough, very few have 
been “mongrels.” I followed the advice of a man who stated he never 
discarded a seedling until he had allowed it to bloom for three years. 1 am 
glad that I did, because many that arc poor specimens the first year or two 
develop into very smooth daffodils in the third year. We have a rather 
handsome trumpet (in its third year of bloom) from Dunluce X Kanchen- 
junga. It was immensely improved last year and was larger than any of my 
Irish bulbs— but its trumpet remains pale yellow until just before it withers. 
I crossed it with pollen of Vigil to try to get some of that beautiful pure 
white into it. The cross produced only 3 seeds, but they are very fat, 
promising looking ones, and III hope for the best. 

1 had very little time to make crosses last year, but did plant 8 new 
“families” last fall. The one mentioned above, plus: Greenland X (Green 
Island X White Spire); Greenland X Glendermott; Festivity X (Green 
Island X White Spire); Easter Moon X Accent; Easter Moon X Green¬ 
land; Coverack Perfection X Fortune. I have tried to do some back-cross¬ 
ing, which is the only reason 1 did the Coverack Perfection X Fortune. 
(Coverack Perfection is a seedling of Mitylene X Fortune.) Although 
many feel that Mitylene bred poor health into many things, Coverack 
Perfection and Fortune both perform well here and 1 felt it would be 
intresting to try this one. In niy opinion, nothing could improve on Easter 
Moon, so my only reason for pollinating it with pollen from Greenland was 
the fact that Greenland was one of its parents. I was fortunate enough to 
get a bulb of Panache last year, but it bloomed so late that I couldn’t cross 
it with anything. I look forward to being able to use it another year when 
it will surely bloom earlier. 
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Two of our nicest seedlings are from Chinese White X White Spire 
(another back-cross). The first one, a large-cup with pale yellow rim and 
very good form, was in its third year of bloom last year, and has multiplied 
beautifully. The second one, a pure white small-cup (and my favorite) 
bloomed for the second time and was beautiful. The first year it was a 
homely, insignificant, irregular thing — but the second time around the 
perianth, cup, form, substance — well, just everything about it — delighted 
me. 

In my talks to garden clubs I suggest that those who are not daffodil 
enthusiasts try gladiolus, iris, lilies, or tulips, all of which will bloom in 
three years or less. But whatever the plant, do try hybridizing. It is 
gardening’s greatest experience! 


DAFFODILS: BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 

By Venice Brink, Nashville, III, 

Although this article was written for the Newsletter of the 
Central Region, we believe it will appeal to members in 
other regions who wish to extend their daffodil seasons 
with late varieties. 

Those of us who have undergone the ravages of several recent Mid¬ 
western “springs” have experienced the almost total disappearance of the 
extra early, early, early midseason, and some of the midseason daffodils, 
when some or most of them were in flower or full bud. We have learned 
to treasure the appearance of the later ones whose buds were still safely 
ensconced in Mother Earth’s insulating blanket. 

Let a word to the wise be sufficient: If you wish to enjoy a daffodil 
season regardless of what happens to the early birds and midseasons, it is 
time to plant some later blooming kinds. As all of us Midwesterners know, 
late April and early May are capable of producing sudden heat waves, early 
droughts, and searing winds. Let us try then to give our late bloomers as 
favorable a location as possible, preferably a north or west slope (not too 
steep) to hold them back at first and give them cooler air when in bloom. 
Light shade is also good. They will need ample moisture and as much 
fertility as we can find or provide. A good mulch will help hold moisture 
and keep the soil cooler when early heat waves cut short the April showers. 

Of course, the term “late” is somewhat relative, as cultivars perform 
from year to year in their own way. Occasionally, some of the late mid¬ 
season ones will still be in full bloom after the late ones have opened. Some 
cultivars are quite regularly late in some ranges and just as regularly mid¬ 
season in others. Likewise, the often compressed spring seasons of the 
Midwest produce wide variation in daffodil performance from results re¬ 
corded by hybridizers who raised daffodils in the long cool moist springs of 
Ireland or our Northwest. However, let us consider as late those that bloom 
after late midseason in most years. As my daffodil patch is in southern 
Illinois, my experiences may vary somewhat from those of growers in north¬ 
western Missouri, for example. 

What then can we find to produce a lot of bloom late and very late in 
the season? Some years ago it could well be said of daffodils that the late 
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garden was the pale garden. This is no longer so much the case, as we can 
now find a number of bright and even brilliantly colored late blooms. 

Regrettably, Division 1 is of no help, As far as I have found, the latest 
trumpets have passed out of sight before the end of the late midseason. 
I hear that Guy Wilson’s Rowallane is a truly late la, but I have not yet 
tried it. Except for an occasional small remontant bloom, I have seen no 
late trumpets in bloom here, save for one seedling. I will mention one 
exception. I saw some beautiful Godolphin in bloom on the north side of 
a home here on the 10th of May. The owner told me that she had moved 
into her new home in late January and in early February had preceded to 
dig up some of her daffodils, which were then left unprotected in a shed 
for a week and then planted! Verily the daffodil is a tough character, but 
I do not recommend this Spartan treatment. 

Division 2 is different. I am still growing Homespun because it is tough 
and hardy and prolific of bloom, and in about half the years it is late. It is 
self-yellow, the perianth is pointed and reflexes a little and is paler than the 
chalice cup which has an unusual green eye. There is also Mendel, a much 
larger deep yellow, a near-trumpet, truly late but very slow of increase. 

Next in the 2’s is a very fine late-blooming near-trumpet with soft yellow 
perianth and an orange-toned crown which opens late and lasts long. It is 
not a show flower, but it is excellent for the garden. 1, for one, feci that 
Lothario deserves much wider use. It is large and brilliant, grows very well, 
and produces many long-stemmed flowers, some of which are still around 
when the ultra lates are open. Also, it is fragrant. 

Having seen Ballintoy described as the latest 2a by an English grower, I 
planted it and found it was not that at all in southern Illinois. That honor 
goes to Bravado, a truly remarkable production of Guy Wilson’s. It is a 
good grower which turns out a lot of well-formed flowers. The bloom has a 
broad over-lapping perianth of soft yellow, which finally becomes cream, 
and a wide-open chalice of deep orange with a much redder wide band. 
When you see Bravado along with the late 3c’s for the first time, your eyes 
will open wide. I hear that Wilson’s Badger and Gartan are even later and 
better. I planted them last month and hope to see. 

Two other daffodils that are officially 2a’s sometimes become 2b’s here. 
Buoyant is a vigorous grower with blooms of substance which last well into 
the late period. Fairly large, its cream or pale-yellow perianth is starry, and 
its cup is tawny yellow, banded orange. Even later is Ultimus, a good name 
for the latest of its type. It is similar in size to Buoyant, but the cup is 
more of trumpet character, is ruffled, and dazzling orange. It grows and 
blooms like a weed. 

In Division 2b, I have found two plants which to my mind have great 
charm, are good growers, and bloom well in the late period. Hymettus is 
one of Dr. Engleheart’s which to me is far from outdated. It has a nicely 
formed perianth with a frilled crown of luminous eye-catching lemon. 
Prince Fushimi is an old, old daffodil which has had a rather limited circula¬ 
tion for over 50 years but which will continue to be grown by most of those 
who have once seen it. It shows that at least one breeder of years ago was 
not afraid to christen a seedling that was certainly daringly different. It is 
a very attractive flower. It has always somehow reminded me of an Ismene. 
Its stem is long and gracefully arched; the perianth is composed of oval 
segments which are connected to the calyx by a long narrow ribbon. The 
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crown is a wide-open chalice, ruffled almost to the point of being lobed. It 
opens an odd shade of dull orange red which sometimes becomes lighter, 
almost a pink. The perianth is very white. To cap it all, the neck is the 
longest I have seen in a daffodil, yet the flowers are tough and long lasting 
and are seldom hurt by storms. 

A 2c of great charm that blooms with the lates is Pigeon, a medium cup 
of classic form and dazzling whiteness; it grows, blooms, and lasts very well. 
Some years all flowers come with two llorets to a stem, and, if you come on 
it in the dark, you may wonder for a moment whence came such a tre¬ 
mendous triandrus hybrid. I believe there is another of Guy Wilson’s 2c’s 
which is very late but I have not yet tried it. 

Till now, 2d has nothing late to offer. The 3a's arc mostly early birds, 
but there arc two notable exceptions, namely Beguildy and Dinkie. Dinkie 
is about a week the later which makes it quite late. Both present a vision 
of what a yellow poet would be like, with perfectly formed perianths of 
citron yellow, which may turn paler, and tiny cups or eyes with greenish- 
yellow centers pencilled in red. Both arc good in both appearance and 
performance. 

In 3b we find a goodly number of fine, well-known flowers which are late, 
and 1 will not catalog them; there are also some expensive new ones. I will, 
however, mention several ultra lates which are not so well known and very 
worthy of wider fame. Guy Wilson, 1 believe, did more to produce fine 
late flowers than any other breeder, and Division 3b contains a lot of his 
best work. Of his older very late varieties, Mystic, Columbine, and Grey 
Lady are flowers of great charm with delicate shades of green, gray and 
salmon in their coloring. Mystic is the largest of the three. Clockface 
and Corncrake are very late large flowers which are tough and dependable, 
and have great brilliance and contrast of color. Corncrake has a rich 
orange cup; Clockface has a deep yellow cup, edged red. Both have a fine 
perianth of real white and both have a substance to stand May heat. 
Usually Clockface is a little larger and a little later. My personal favorite 
among the ultra lates, and I think the queen of Wilson’s efforts, is Reprieve. 
It grows well, flowers well, and lasts exceedingly well. In form, it leaves 
nothing to be desired. Its perianth is of an unusual ivory, greenish-tinted 
white, and the cup of sulphur yellow has a green eye with a delicious 
lemon frill. It is, 1 think, high time that breeders began using it. It seeds 
well. 

3c is often thought of as being made up only of lates and very lates. And 
although this is by no means true, most of the better known 3c's are late. 
Likewise, most of the expensive newer ones are late, and, again, I will not 
list them. Some older ones which no one should overlook are all from the 
seedling beds of Guy Wilson, Cushlakc has a cup of white with a pale 
green eye. Cushendall, which is later, has a cream frill on its white cup and 
a prominent moss-green center; both are good growers. If you can find it, 
don’t miss Alberni Beauty, tall and cream-cupped. Wilson’s older Silver- 
mine, which is still striking, has perhaps been outclassed in dazzling whiteness, 
if not in form, by Silver Salver. Neither are large flowers, but both are tops 
in beauty. Silver Salver is perhaps tougher, but both grow well. This leaves 
Frigid, the latest of the late in 3c, but first in quality and endurance and 
whiteness. No one who grows daffodils should omit Frigid. It is perhaps 
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the nearest to a white poet. It, too, seems to have been overlooked by 
breeders, though it is a good seeder. 

Among the doubles, we have the several Cheerfulness kinds which are 
usually dependable lates and attractive in all their shades. We also have a 
number of well-advertised lates of various poet ancestry; however, the only 
ones I have found to be late are Falaise and Grant Mitsch’s Sweet Music. 
I have not tried Santa Claus, but Rose of May is anything but late here. 

The only late members of Division 5 that I know are the little jonquil 
hybrids. I have found April Tears a perfect doer. At present. Division 6 
has no lates. In Division 7a, Golden Incense is a true jewel in late season 
and on into very late. It has beautiful form, good stem, golden color, 
fragrance, and substance, and it is a good grower. Both it and its sister 7b, 
Tittle-Tattle, come from C. R. Wootton’s efforts. Tittle-Tattle is late and 
usually has two or three florets with orange crowns. It has a delicious 
pineapple scent. Also in 7b are Lintie, La Belle, and Bobbysoxer, all late, 
charming, and dwarf. I think they are now outclassed by Mitsch’s Vireo, 
which is larger, later, and holds color better, although of similar ancestry. 
Try it. 

The tazettas have a number of late bloomers. In regions of doubtful 
hardiness, and others too, plant rather deeply and early; but on a north or 
west exposure, provide a lot of nourishment, plenty of moisture, and a 
well-mulched soil surface. Elvira and its Cheerfulness descendants arc fine 
lates, as is Geranium. Golden Dawn usually has a second crop of bloom 
which is late and truly golden. Another line late is Sparkling Eye. More 
reminiscent of the poets is Pride of Cornwall; old, but I think still unbeaten 
in its type. 

Some of the poets are not late at all, but some are; all are good and all 
should be planted more. Try as many as you can find and be surprised at 
their variety, if you arc not already a poet fan. Some are late and some 
are very late. 

Among the species are perhaps the latest bloomers of all. From one year 
to another, it’s usually a toss-up here whether it is N . jonquilla (late strain), 
N . X biflorus, N. poeticus recurvus, or “Albus Plenus Odoratus,” which 
here has never missed blooming. A little earlier and often overlooked (what 
a pity) is N. X gracilis, supposedly a jonquil-poet hybrid, tall-stemmed 
with two or three, dainty fragrant small-cupped soft yellow blooms. 


"DAFFODIL TIME" 

In working on the genealogy of my mother’s line recently, I discovered 
that her mother, Margaret Mitchell, daughter of Asa Mitchell, died in 
Pickens County, Ala., 1881, Daffodil Time. I have looked at two records 
and found they both said the same thing. My mother is living but does not 
remember her mother’s passing. She has been told that the daffodils were 
in bloom and that she had a bunch in her hands. A relative said that Mar¬ 
garet Mitchell died in March, but the record at the Court House said “Daffo¬ 
dil Time.” 

I have found our daffodil used for many things, but this is the first time 
I have noted it used as a date for genealogical records. 

Letha Houston, Hartselle , Ala, 
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DAFFODILS, WILDLIFE, 

AND THE OLD MILLER FARM 

By Murray W. Evans, Corbett, Oregon 

When the national convention of the American Daffodil Society came to 
Oregon in 1968, we were favored with visits from more people from more 
places than in any previous year. Many were impressed by the rustic, almost 
primeval, setting in which we live. Any word picture we can offer will be 
inadequate for those who have not been here, and a total failure for those 
who have. 

Our settling in this location was no accident. By the time I returned 
home from the Army late in 1945, our bulb stocks had increased to several 
acres, and we were obliged to find a place to grow them. My love of 
woods and wildlife was probably inherited from my mother, who was an 
accomplished amateur naturalist. This place, known as the Old Miller Farm 
(settled circa 1890), was for sale, and the 180 acres, 160 of them in 
timberland, appealed to my caveman instincts, Bounded on three sides by 
virtually unbroken wilderness for many miles, the place seemed an ideal 
setting in which to cultivate daffodils and wildlife. The 20 acres in cultiva¬ 
tion were hardly enough to rotate 8 acres of bulbs, so for several years we 
leased 10 acres from an adjoining neighbor. 

My wife, Estella, who was raised in the same township, but in rather 
comfortable circumstances which included such luxuries as indoor plumbing, 
had profound misgivings at the thought of pioneering. She knew it would 
involve such chores as hand-firing wood stoves, hauling water, and groping 
about in a dark old house by the feeble fight of kerosene lamps. I won her 
over by pointing out that the situation could be no worse, so it had to 
improve. 

Some of our early experiences here could have been from a chapter of 
“The Egg and J,” although we never had neighbors of the caliber of Ma 
and Pa Kettle. The bulb market began to decline a few years after the war, 
so to augment our income we logged off some of the timber, raised pigs and 
grain, did custom work with a grain combine, and then later raised beef 
cattle and hay. Christmas trees superseded the cattle, and novelty daffodils 
and the results of hybridizing began to replace our commercial stocks which 
had occupied a larger acreage. 

If we claim any degree of success in hybridizing, we must give credit to 
a man who advanced our breeding program by at least 20 years. That man, 
of course, is Grant E. Mitsch. Although w'e became commercial daffodil 
growers at approximately the same time, it was Grant, who with more than 
15 years of hybridizing experience behind him, gave advice, encouragement 
and many of his best and newest varieties for breeding purposes. There may 
be some conjecture as to whether my relationship with Grant is that of 
protege or parasite. 

Our first crosses, made in 1953, were somewhat haphazard. No matter 
how sound the advice received, a beginner invariably makes many crosses 
with the carefully planned precision of an inebriated bumblebee. From more 
than 100 crosses that first year we have retained only two clones, one of 
them being the lc Celilo, registered in 1968. It was from Petsamo X 
Beersheba, and we believed it a garden and exhibition flower worthy of 
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introduction. Over the years, we have found the splendid Richardson 1c 
Petsamo to he tops for breeding white trumpets. 

By 1954, we had settled down a bit and perhaps soaked up more knowl¬ 
edge. Six clones from that year are still with us, two of which are possibly 
worthy of names. Our first banner year was 1955, which gave Foxfire, C-25, 
C-173, and our first series of double seedlings. Two or three of the I 1 clones 
still carried on from 1955 are soon to be introduced. Of the eight clones 
still carried from 1956, only two are scheduled for registration. From 1957, 
eight clones were carried, one or two to be named eventually. 

Probably 1958 was the most successful year, for after culling each season, 
we still have 46 clones. These have not been tested long enough to be fully 
evaluated, but 10 or 12 may one day be named. The most important 
development since then has been the appearance of G-25, from 1959, which 
has been named Janis Babson. From (Pink Lace X Interim) X Caro 
Nome, this is the first pink wc have raised that can boast of a really white 
perianth and very nearly true pink in the cup. 

The ensuing years have given many interesting flowers; although to date 
they are largely untested, hopefully a few of them will find their way to 
the registrar’s office. Sometime during my tenure as chairman of the 
Breeding and Selection Committee, 1 may write a piece about those we 
consider our best flowers, giving pedigrees and detailed descriptions, an 
undertaking beyond the scope of this article. 

During the years that we were having our ups and downs with a sagging 
bulb market, the tax assessor, and mule-headed cattle, the wildlife we had 
fed and protected were taking full advantage of the utopia we had tried to 
prepare. Rabbits, bobw-hites, squirrels, ruffed grouse, blue grouse, and 
many species of songbirds consume 100 lbs. of grain and birdseed per month 
during the winter. We have never known how many deer arc freeloading 
on our fruit and cover crops, but wc have seen herds of 12 to 17. Bears, 
being notorious nomads, show up only when berries, apples, and plums are 
ripe. Estella shot an entire roll of movie film of a bear in our back yard 
while it was foraging for apples. No medal for bravery is due her, as she 
did it from the security of the house through a kitchen window. 

A few of the rare and beautiful mountain quail, the largest and most 
exquisite of all the quails, are always with us. In the fall of 1964, four wild 
tom turkeys boarded with us from Thanksgiving Day until mid-February of 
1965. They came from a flock released by the Game Commission on the 
south side of Mt. Hood, a migration of about 50 miles. Wc fed them 200 
lbs. of scratch feed in the less than 3 months they were with us. 

Several years ago we enticed rufous hummingbirds with a couple of small 
vials containing sugar water. This venture also got out of hand, and now 
at peak of the season, eight feeders, each containing 5 oz. of fluid, must be 
filled twice each day. For those interested in feeding hummingbirds, any 
soy sauce or wine vinegar bottle, or any kind of bottle with a plastic squirter 
will suffice. Suspend at about a 30° angle and fill with a solution of 1 
part sugar and 3 parts water, with red food coloring added; the color will 
attract them. It is important to have feeders up by the time hummers return 
in the spring. Here, feeders should be filled by March. In the morning and 
evening, when all the hummingbirds seem determined to feed at the same 
time, being close to the feeders is not unlike standing near a stirred-up 
beehive. 
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The Old Miller Farm has undergone many changes since we bought it in 
the fall of 1946. All the ramshackle buildings have been replaced with new 
ones, such as they are. None of the new buildings are finished, but they are 
serviceable. The old orchard in the middle of one of the fields is gone, and 
young fruit trees have been planted on the borders. The fields are laid out 
in five plots of 2 to 2 l A acres each for bulb rotation, and the rest of the 
cleared ground is being filled with Christmas trees. Other trees of ornamental 
value have been planted around the farmstead, never in a formal manner. 
An attempt has been made to preserve the rustic motif. 

Much has been said about the mild and benign climate in western Oregon, 
which is true most of the time. Occasionally, however, we are reminded of 
the vicious winter storms which can and do lash the Columbia River Gorge 
and adjacent areas now and then. At present (early January J969) we are 
still snowbound from a howling blizzard which descended on us 10 days 
ago. No electricity or telephone for 6 days; our only contact with the 
outside world was a transistor radio. Temperatures hovered near zero for 
2 days, and a 70-m.p.h. east wind whistled through the gorge. Many families 
were reduced to a fight for survival, with no heat and all the roads im¬ 
passable. We suffered no great hardships, only inconvenience. The daffodils 
were snug under their 16-inch blanket of snow, and the birds swarmed in 
to the table we set for them. 

Sometimes all our modern conveniences are of little value when the 
weather goes on a rampage. We think of how our forefathers survived 
such storms, and we live like Sourdoughs and frontiersmen, which is our 
only recourse. The Old Miller Farm has been modernized in the past 22 
years, but so long as creature comforts depend upon the puny efforts of 
Man, we will never be allowed to forget how the Millers and other early 
settlers lived. 



Would you like to know about the growing and showing of this 
fascinating, ever blooming House Plant? Write to The African 
Violet Society of America, Inc., P.O. Box 1326-D, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 37901 for a free Brochure. Better still, send $4 for 
membership with all its advantages plus 5 
issues of a colorful, informative magazine. 
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DAFFODILS ON THE MOVE 

By Jane Birchfield, Ashhurn, Virginia 

For over 20 years on “The Forty Acres” I had been planting every¬ 
thing— first, where I thought it would be happiest, and finally, where I 
could make room to stick something else into the ground. 

Then, in 1967 it became evident that I would have to provide better 
protection for some of my plants — or stop gardening! Damage from 
weather, destruction by various animals, had taken a fearful toll of the 
lilies. It was discouraging enough to lose an entire season’s flowers when 
rabbits pruned emerging stems or groundhogs lunched on leaves and buds of 
choice stalks just about to bloom — but it was downright devastating to the 
spirit when pine mice devoured entire beds of bulbs collected in the wild, 
those raised from seed taking seven years to reach blooming size, or exciting 
seedlings ready to be registered. 

Since the alternative was unthinkable I started at the beginning — selecting 
a good site. Fortunately the former feed lot, east of the stable, is no longer 
occupied by horses, cows, geese, guineas, chickens, turkeys, or other domestic 
creatures. Happily, the area also provides excellent protection from pre¬ 
vailing winds and with stable, large shed, and a huge oak on the west and 
north sides it has excellent exposure. By chance this area also provides the 
best drainage on the entire place and on testing the soil proved to be 
superior. (Our soil generally is classed as being in the Penn loam series 
but in fact we are in what is called a transition area. The soil map looks like 
a crazy quilt with bits and pieces of every type, i.e., every type that leaves 
a lot to be desired.) Surprisingly the test showed the soil to be very high 
in organic matter (doubtless thanks to the aformentioned horses, cows et al 
— which also account for the unusually high amount of potash present). 
Recommendations from the soil test called for the addition only of lime 
and superphosphate. Obviously the first problem was solved. 

Once committed to taking on a project of such proportions — cleaning 
off the land, building rabbit-proof fence etc. — it seemed only reasonable to 
go ahead and make room for several beds of daffodils, which had also 
suffered occasional damage from rabbits, Labrador retrievers, and weather. 
In fact, damage from wind and frost could not be called “occasional” but 
inevitable, particularly in the three long beds and four 50 foot rows beyond 
the west end of the house. At least I could provide the space for seedlings, 
miniatures, intermediates, new bulbs, plants intended for hybridizing, etc., 
with at least some samples of the many others. 

A space of about 125 by 85 feet was laid off, with most of the area to 
consist of raised beds with paths between. One objective was to make it 
possible for me to handle the upkeep (my part-time, sometime garden help 
now being graduated to no-time) and also to make it easier to hybridize, 
make records, take photographs. Of course such a setup also enables one 
to water more easily when necessary or to work around the plants in wet 
seasons. 

Almost two years later the project is by no means complete, but at least 
it has reached the stage where the expenditure of time, energy and money 
seem worthwhile and as the politicians say, I “can see the light at the end 
of the tunnel”. 
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In the beginning things got off to a slow start. For the heavy work I 
had to depend on some outside help Three times during the summer of ’67 
the weeds had to be clipped and raked before the ground finally got plowed 
and disced. There were still longer delays in getting posts set and fence 
stretched. Had I realized it would be so long before I could start planting 
I would have started out by treating the entire area with effective weed 
killer. This is one regret 1 now have and shall continue to have in the 
future, no doubt, for I’m convinced that nothing less will eradicate some of 
the more persistent and invasive pests like wiregrass. 

The fencing material is 1 -by 2-inch hardware cloth, 4 feet high. If was 
set below ground and reinforced with boards at the base. So far at least it 
seems to be doing the job intended. As for cost — all I can say is that one 
woman’s rabbit-proof fence is another woman’s mink coat. 

After the ground was roughly worked with a large plow and disc I tilled 
each area as the beds were built. Frames for the daffodil beds were made 
of 1 -by 6-inch oak boards, 16 feet long and 3 feet wide. For these, regular 
fence boards were used, somewhat less expensive than the 2-by 8-inch 
stock used for lily bed frames. Wider beds would have been more economical 
but would have prevented an essential objective, ability to reach all plants 
from the paths. 

Each bed was filled with the well-tillcd soil from its area, plus that 
removed from the adjoining path. At this time recommended amounts of 
lime and superphosphate were added and liberal quantities of granulated 
peat and sand were incorporated. The resulting “mix” looked and felt 
perfect; I could hardly wait to start planting. 

And, since time was running out I didn’t wait for the soil to “settle” 
before I started putting in the bulbs. I did, how r ever, fill the beds high 
enough to allow for settling and set the bulbs more shallow, on the theory 
that their contractile roots would pull them down to proper depth as the 
ground settled. This seems to have been the case. 

At first the planting went as planned, i.e. seedlings, miniatures, inter¬ 
mediates, different divisions of standards, each type in a separate bed. But, I 
had counted on all the beds being finished by a certain date when lifting 
bulbs — and I broke a toe at the wrong time! 

The official planting season was long gone when I could walk and even 
then I couldn’t wear a shoe. When other people were doing their Christmas 
shopping I w r as limping, barefoot, in the snow and mud, frantically and 
painfully getting those remaining bulbs in the ground, wherever there was 
space. 

As a consequence, a couple of the beds reminded me of my friend’s 
“gurrey bottle” in which he dumps the dregs of almost-spent bottles of 
vodka, gin, wine, brandy, bourbon, scotch — you name it! The two “gurrey 
beds” give somewhat the same effect, visually, for to compound the con¬ 
fusion some of the bulbs got mixed with labels lost. (Estrellita doesn’t look 
nearly so jaunty w'hen cowering behind Viking, and Pink Isle and Foxhunter 
don’t do a thing for each other when planted cheek by jowl.) 

These two beds did serve as a stern reminder not to bite off more than 
you can chew. But, on the other hand ”— A man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp, Or what’s a heaven for?” 

In selecting bulbs to be moved this first season, priority was given to those 
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which had proved their worth in other parts of the garden, j.e., made good 
garden plants, increased well, and consistently produced quality flowers. 

The following arc just a few of those that met these criteria; these have 
the further advantage of being available from dealers in this country and 
may be ordered for early fall planting. 

Miniatures: April Tears, Bobbysoxer, Frosty Morn, Hawera, Mite, Small 
Talk, Snipe, Sundial, Tete-a-Tete. (Xit would be included if one could be 
assured of getting stock of the best form; pure white with well overlapped 
petals.) 

Intermediates: Bushtit, Chickadee, Estrellita, Goldette, Jack Snipe, King¬ 
let, Lady Bee, Sidhe, Stray Pink, Daphne. 

Standards: Clonmorc, Prologue, Rima, Ormeau, Foxhunter, Festivity, 
Tudor Minstrel, Daydream, Blarney, Carnmoon, Eminent, Matapan, Double 
Event, Cheerfulness, Yellow Cheerfulness, Harmony Bells, Rippling Waters, 
Tresamble, Beryl, Dove Wings, Sweetness, Tittle-Tattle, Cantabile, Sea 
Green, Quetzal. 


HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 


Seed Distribution 

Mr. Matthew Fowlds again expects to have seeds of his cyclamineus- 
small trumpet crosses available for distribution, and Mr. Charles W. Cul¬ 
pepper expects to have extra seed from his larger crosses. Murray W. Evans, 
Chairman of the Breeding and Selection Committee, also may have extra 
seed. Members who would like to “grow their own” and make entries in 
the show seedling classes 5 or 6 years from now should send their requests for 
seed to William Q. Ticknor, 2814 Greenway Blvd,, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

From Australia 

Personally I had a satisfying season in all respects, i.e., show'ing interest¬ 
ing new seedling flowers as well as hybridizing. I note my Ellimatta (Id) 
is registered in the 1969 RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book. I applied for 
registration of eight more this year, including another reversed trumpet 
which I have called Creamed Honey. The others were a 2a all yellow, four 
2b’s and two 3b’s. My outstanding new flower is a 2b with a blood-red cup 
almost of trumpet proportions. Unfortunately my stock is one bulb and 
one chip so I did not name it. I shall wait a year or two until I build up 
my stock. 

-—Lindsay Dettman, Victoria, Australia 


News from Southern Illinois 

After nine years of waiting I bloomed this week two Div. 8 seedlings, 
from Elvira o.p. Florets are typically tazetta, but much rounder, whiter, 
and flatter, cup flattter than Elvira; scent is more poet than tazetta; stem 
and leaves are typically poet also. One seedling had two stems with two 
florets each, the other three stems with one floret each. 
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The double white sport of Crenver, which I have nursed along for about 
eight years now, and which seemed to be a rather small weakling, seems to 
be improving in vigor, size, and increase, and this time produced a fair sized 
beautiful bloom, which could pass for a double poet. It had just a few red 
Hecks in the center. 

Some very surprising seedlings bloomed this year, both new and slightly 
older. There was a huge, very pale la from Moonstruck, with big Hat 
perianth and broad shallow funnel trumpet that faded, then the flower be¬ 
came a Id, exceedingly substantial. 

There was a beautifully formed Hower (smilar to Daydream) from Con¬ 
tent X Frilled Beauty. It began as an allover reddish yellow with a distinct 
gold hand around the rim of the crown. The crown faded to cream and the 
gold remained. 

I found good pollen on a lot of poetaz varieties, including Silver Chimes, 
this year, and also on Hathor, Mountjoy, Golden Goblet, and Sierra Gold 
among the 7’s. 

— Venice Brink 


From the Hybridizing Robin 

With such luck as it takes to be spared the ravages of dogs, weather, or 
errant children, I shall flower my first daffodil seedling this year. The cross 
is Green Island X Mabel Taylor, and I am endlessly pleased to see the four 
buds tucked down in the leaves. I peek. In ways it is too bad to come to 
this moment of truth, because at the time of making the cross I was simply 
doing the most logical, sensible, purposeful thing possible to produce an 
outstandingly vigorous, perfectly formed, pink flowered daffodil. Now the 
most logical, sensible, purposeful thing will no doubt be pitching those 
precious babies into the compost bin. 

— Robert E. Jerrell 

One of my multifarious garden projects is to try to Hower some daffodils 
in three years from seed. When my last year’s seedlings began showing 
above ground in early February, I scattered rich compost over the surface 
about half an inch deep. This was very light, dry compost, and later com¬ 
pacted to about a quarter of an inch. Growth didn’t seem to be progressing 
quite right in spite of the marvelous rains, so I mixed together all the time- 
honored organic gardener’s materials and applied lightly between the rows. 
Now (March 14) the tallest seedlings are I 1 inches, though the average is 
more than eight. Most of these have two flat foliage spears and a few have 
three. My mixture was made of these ingredients: hoof-and-horn meal, 
blood meal, greensand, phosphate rock, Norwegian kelp meal (ground), 
and ashes from the fireplace. Proportions? Intuitive, except that 1 used 
twice as much hoof-and-horn meal as any other ingredient. I would have 
added oyster shell flour, too, if I had had any! 

— Jack S. Romine 


So far I am more of a seed planter than a hybridizer, and I have bloomed 
quite a number of Culpepper seeds. Among them are a good 2c, a fascinat¬ 
ing Id that Willis Wheeler has suggested I keep, a good lemon trumpet, and 
several nice bright 3b’s, More will bloom for me this spring, and 1 am 
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particularly interested in two groups of 50 and 52 bulbs of Vigil X Empress 
of Ireland and Chinese White X Knowehead. This is their sixth year, and 
their foliage indicated the beds should be chock-a-block full of blooms. 

Despite the above, my primary interest in hybridizing is not in Divisions 
1-3. I have bloomed my own species seed, but am probably two years away 
from blooming my own hybrids. My real target is second- and later-genera¬ 
tion triandrus and, particularly, jonquil hybrids. Beyond this, any small or 
intermediate cross appeals to me. I have a number of N . triandrus, N. jon- 
quilla, and Honcybells children coming on, and I have gotten several small 
lots of seeds from Gay Time and Faluise by N. jonquiUa. 

This year I will make a special effort to coax seed from two lots of jonquil 
hybrid seedlings that have (sparsely) produced seed in the past. 

— William O. Ticknor 

Glenn Dooley reported planting about 2,000 seed from 70 crosses in 
1968. N. triandrus albus and N. jonquiUa were used as pollen parents in a 
dozen of the crosses. Beryl, Larkelly, and Mite were used in several promis¬ 
ing combinations, there were various crosses using poets, and the miniature 
trumpet Small Talk crossed with Mite gave 25 seed. 

Among my own seedlings this spring were many blooms from four closely- 
related crosses: N. triandrus concolor X N. femandesii and the reverse; N, 
triandrus albus X V. femandesii and the reverse. The crosses were made in 
1964 and 1965 and a few blooms appeared in 1968. The freely produced 
florets combined the form of the triandrus parents and the substance and 
fragrance of N. femandesii. One was awarded the Rose Ribbon at the 
Washington Daffodil Society show. 

— Roberta C Watrous 

THE RHS DAFFODIL 
AND TULIP YEAR BOOK - 1969 

This sprightly book tells what is right with daffodils around the world, 
it contains articles on daffodil history and experiments and on growing and 
showing in 1968 in England, Ireland, the United States, New Zealand, 
Australia, and Australia’s island state, Tasmania. 

The 1968 British season is described by no less than seven persons in a 
daffodil tour of the British Isles. In this tour Mr. W. J. Dunlop tells of 
seeing in Northern Ireland “. . . a small cupped flower with a pure white 
perianth of nice form and proportion and a most beautiful solid emerald 
green cup.” Both the RHS Daffodil Competition and Daffodil Show are 
reported in detail, and excellent reports are given of other shows, worldwide. 
Special articles of interest are Narcissus Maximus by Cyril F. Coleman; 
Miniature Diary by John Blanchard which deals largely with the woes put 
upon us by Prof. Fernandes; and The Windmill and the Daffodil by (who 
else?) Matthew Zandbergen. Other articles and notes concern themselves 
with pink daffodils. Fortune, N. canariensis, N. X bernardii, daffodil pests, 
and growing bulbs in nets. A particularly interesting article tells how Mr. 
John Lea and Mr. David Lloyd undertook to stage a living exhibit showing 
the ancestry of the pink daffodil, Romance. They turned to ADS President 
Dr. Tom Throckmorton for pedigree information from the Daffodil Data 
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Bank and then collected bulbs from around the world, including some from 
Mrs. W. E. Thompson of Birmingham, Alabama, and Mr. Edmund C. 
Kauzmann of White Plains, New York. Mr. Lea grew the bulbs on and 
orchestrated their blooms, forcing some and retarding others, so that a fine 
display was made at the London DalTodil Show. Mr. J. M. de Navarro and 
Mr. C. F. Coleman wrote an illuminating article about this exhibit. Mr. 
Coleman took issue with some of the Daffodil Data Bank information, 
which was brave indeed, as this information derived from Guy L. Wilson 
himself. 

Frequently the notes in the Yearbooks are as interesting as the articles. 
Mr. A. P. Hamilton tells of N. nevadensis, a wild trumpet dafTodil that 
normally has two flowers to a stem and sometimes three or four. In addition, 
jV. nevadensis has a strong, pleasing perfume and grows best in continually 
damp or wet soil. 

There are two or three nice articles on tulips and one on galanthus. 
Various awards are cited, and newly registered daffodil names arc listed. 
Illustrations include five color and 37 black and white. The book is bound 
to please anyone who enjoys daffodils. It may be purchased from our Ex¬ 
ecutive Director, as noted on the inside back cover of this Journal. 

W. O. T, 


HERE AND THERE 

Tidbits from the Regions and Local Societies 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION (Mrs. Richard N. Darden, Jr., Regional 
Vice President ) 

The March Newsletter contains a most helpful article by Dr. Freeman 
A. Weiss on the use of weed killers in daffodil plantings and an interesting 
account by Mrs. William A. Bridges of the first 50 years of the Maryland 
Daffodil Society, the oldest daffodil society in the country. Symposium 
ballots from the region were tabulated by Mrs. R. L. Armstrong, and the 
26 leading varieties listed. More than half (14) were over 25 years old. 
Mrs. Darden continues her series on “What’s In A Name” with excerpts 
from letters of Mr. Matthew Zandbergen, Mr. Grant Mitsch, and Mr. C. 
F. Coleman. 

Mrs John Bozievich shares her knowledge of successful daffodil raising 
in an article “Daffodils for Every Garden,” which she also illustrates, in the 
March-April Bulletin of the National Capital Area Federation of Garden 
Clubs, Inc. 

Mrs. John M. Durbin, in The New York l imes for April 6, gives sug¬ 
gestions for stretching the daffodil season from February through May. 
Her article “A Review of Showy Varieties” recommends varieties and advo¬ 
cates making or rearranging plantings while the bulbs arc in bloom. 

NEW ENGLAND REGION (Mrs. William R. Taylor, Regional Vice 
President ) 

Mrs. Taylor, in the same issue of The New York Times, writes on how to 
“Groom Daffodils to Please the Judges” and gives hints on entering daffodils 
in shows. 
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WASHINGTON DAFFODIL SOCIETY (W. O. Ticknor, Editor) 

Mr. Ticknor discusses plans for the Washington Daffodil Show at the 
National Arboretum on April 12 and 13 and names the 12 varieties that 
won best in show in the years 1956 through 1968 (Festivity won twice). 
They were all cups or trumpets and, except for Rockal! and Arbar, white 
or white with pale cups. 

CENTRAL REGION {Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Regional Vice President) 

Mrs. Murphy quotes from a letter from Dr. Freeman A. Weiss on his 
experiences in the ADS Test Garden in Minnesota. She also lists and com¬ 
ments on varieties suitable for exhibition in her area. Mrs. Louis A. Mylius 
writes on how to select and prepare daffodils for exhibition. 

SOUTHEAST REGION (Mrs. John IL Veach, Regional Vice President) 
The Newsletter discusses the results of the symposium in the Southeast 
Region and lists the Top 25. Binkie and Silver Chimes tied for first place. 
Mrs. Veach reports on the ADS Board Meeting and the Middle Atlantic 
Regional Meeting in Williamsburg last October. She also adds some amus¬ 
ing footnotes to the 1968 Convention in Portland. 

SOUTHWEST REGION (Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, Jr., Regional Vice President) 
Mrs. Ferris reviews the blooming season in Dallas from Paper Whites 
in December through the poeticus varieties in late March. She names varie¬ 
ties that are suitable for the garden and for naturalizing in her area. 

MIDWEST REGION (Mrs. Leon Killigrcw, Regional Vice President) 

Mrs. Killigrcw reports on plans for the Midwest Region Show in Cleve¬ 
land on April 26 and a daffodil clinic to be staged by the Central Ohio 
Daffodil Society on April IL Mrs. Goethe Link contributes an article on 
“Preparation of Daffodil Blooms for the Show.” 


Especially For Iris Lovers! 

AIS membership brings you . . . * . 

* What livery Iris Grower Should Knout: beautiful hand¬ 
book on all kinds of irises, their culture, color, awards 
and details of many AIS activities you can enjoy, 

■ The Bulletin: each quarterly issue packed with interest¬ 
ing, helpful articles, variety reports, iris information. 

* Invitations to join letter robins: choose from over 20 
iris subjects; get to know iriserians in your own area, 
across the country, around the world. 

* All this plus local, regional, national meetings, garden 
tours, shows and much more, 

TOR ONLY $5 A YEAR 

* GARDEN IRISES — the complete, authoritative refer¬ 
ence on every iris subject . $7.95 

JOIN US NOW! 

The AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY, 2237 Tower Grove Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
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DAFFODIL NEWS FROM ABROAD 


The American Daffodil Society has publication and news exchange agree¬ 
ments with daffodil societies around the world. Preliminary exchange dis¬ 
cussions are in progress with Major F. A. L. Harrison, who is representing 
the about-to-be formed Northern Ireland Daffodil Society. Major Harrison 
is the proprietor of the Ballydorn Bulb Farm and is a notable breeder of fine 
daffodils. 

Secretary D. J. Pearce of The Daffodil Society of England tells of the 
considerable activity of his group. Last fall they planted 125 varieties of 
daffodils in a Woodland Walk at “Springfields,” the show ground for British 
Bulbs, Ltd. at Spaulding, England. The Society produced for wide distribu¬ 
tion a “Mini Guide,” a shirt-pocket-sized pamphlet jampacked with informa¬ 
tion such as the RHS Classification, recommended cultivars, and “Ten Points 
to Prowess” in growing daffodils. 

Prior to their daffodil shows in September, the National Daffodil Society 
of New Zealand published a yearbook that announced forthcoming show 
schedules and gave full reports on the shows of the previous season. Their 
shows have many large classes and many New Zealand varieties and seed¬ 
lings are exhibited. The book presented a ballot by 20 voters, presumably 
judges, as to the best exhibition varieties seen at the recent shows. There 
was no price limit and the varieties are listed below with the number of 


votes they received. 



1 a 

Kingscourt (7) 

2b pink 

Royal Arch (5) 

lb 

David Bell (6) 


Fintona (3) 

lb 

Preamble (9) 


Passionale (3) 

1c 

Empress of Ireland (15) 

2c 

Glendermott (7) 

2a 

Galway (8) 


Easter Moon (7) 


Camelot (4) 


Ave (4) 

2a red 

Border Chief (9) 

3 a 

Chungking (8) 


Checkmate (4) 

3 b 

Rockall (9) 

2b 

Tudor Minstrel (7) 


Hempstead (9) 


My Love (6) 

3c 

Verona 

2b red 

Masquerade (7) 

4 

Gay Challenger (11) 


Arbar (5) 

Avenger (4) 


Acropolis (8) 


Hard-working Secretary and Editor, gifted hybridizer, and able daffodil 
showman, Lt. Col. Lindsay Dettman published in November an enormous 
Australian Daffodil Society newsletter. It is in two parts, one part being 
the results of the 22 1968 daffodil shows, listing winning entries and exhibi¬ 
tors for every class. The second part includes a discussion of the season by 
Mr. Michael Spry; an excellent article by visiting New Zealander P. Phil¬ 
lips; judging and show regulations; and an intriguing article and list by Mr, 
W. H. Blandin titled “My Ideal 36 Distinct Varieties for Exhibition.” The 
places of origination of his 36 ideal varieties are: Ireland 13, Tasmania 8, 
Victoria 6, South Australia 5, New Zealand 4. We will have to introduce 
him to Grant Mitsch and Murray Evans. 

W. O. T. 
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ADS DAFFODIL CATALOG COLLECTION 

One of the sections of the growing ADS library is a collection of the 
catalogs of daffodil dealers, past and present. A number of members have 
already contributed important personal catalog files, so that we start with 
more than just a nucleus of a large collection. However, there are still many 
gaps in the files and the collection as it now stands is published below in the 
hope that members who have copies which are lacking will turn them over 
to the Society so that they may be available to all members. 

Active dealers are urged to place the name of the Society on their mailing 
list for current catalogs and to fill any gaps they can in what is now on hand. 

Barr & Sons (now Wallace & Barr) — 1886, 1924, 1927, 1939, 1948, 1950, 
1952. 

Mary McD. Beirne— 1938. 

David Bell — 1955/56, 1964/65. 

Berkeley Nurseries—1938, 1939, 1941. 

Walter Blom & Son Ltd. — 1965. 

S. S. Berry — 1938, 1939. 

Broadleigh Gardens— 1966, 1967/68, 1968/69. 

R. F. Calvert— 1930, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939. 

Cartwright & Goodwin— 1914, 1925, 1926. 

E. W. Cotter — 1964/65. 

Daffodil Mart—1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1958, 1960, 
1962, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968, 1969. 

Davenport Nurseries—1966/67, 1968/69. 

W. J. Dunlop—1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 

1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 
1968. 

Floravista— 1939. 

Florence Edna Foote— 1939. 

A. Frylink & Sons — 1929, 1932. 

J. Gerritscn & Son — 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968. 

Gibson’s Nursery—- 1955/56. 

de Graaff Bros.—1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1936, 1939, 1940, 
1946, 1947, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1956, 1958. 

Alec Gray— 1952, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, I960, 1961. 

P. de Jager & Sons—1946, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1954, 1955, 

1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968. 

John Harrington Hall— 1954. 

J. Hancock— 1965. 

J. Heemskerk—1958, 1959, 1960, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968. 

W. Jackson— 1964. 

Michael Jefferson-Brown — 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 
1966, 1968, 1969. 

A. Ladson—1956, 1965, 

Clinton Lewis— 1950. 

Little England — 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958. 

Grant E. Mitsch— 1956, 1957, 1958, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 
1966, 1967, 1968. 

Travers Morrison — 1956, 1958, 1961. 
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Charles H. Mueller — 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967. 

Henry J. Ohms — 1939. 

Oregon Bulb Farms—Complete. 

Parr’s Nurseries— 1955/56. 

P. Phillips — 1964/65, 1966/67, 1967/68. 

Edwin C. Powell—1934, 1935, 1936, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1946. 

J. Lionel Richardson — 1931, 1933, 1934, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 

1942, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1951, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 

1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1967, 1968. 

Spalding Bulb Co.—- 1939, 1952, 1953. 

W. M. & A. P. Spry — 1965. 

John Swain, Ltd.— 1953, 1956/57. 

Swayne’s Gardens— 1955. 

Van Tubergen— 1940. 

Sven Vanzonneveld— 1958, 1964, 1965, 1966. 

Gerald Waltz— 1939, 1943, 1955, 1958, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1967. 
Warnaar & Co. — 1931, 1937, 1939, 1947, 1948, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 

1958, 1967. 

Guy L. Wilson and Guy L. Wilson, Ltd. — 1930, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1939, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 
1963, 1964, 1965, 1966. 

Zandbergen-Terwegen — 1950, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1966, 1967, 1968. 

— G.S.L., Jr. 


CHARLES H. MUELLER 
Bulb Specialist 

River Road, New Hope, Pa. 18938 

WORLD’S FINEST BULBS 

VISIT OUR SPRING DISPLAY —a living catalogue, 
open to the public from April 1 to May 25. It contains 
more than 1,200 varieties of spring-flowering bulbs from 
which to select and order your bulbs for fall planting. 
Blooming times range from the earliest Snowdrops, 
through Hyacinths, Daffodils and Tulips, to the last 
Wood Hyacinths. 

TULIPS include newest Dutch hybrids, some of which 
can be seen only here. 

DAFFODILS include best Dutch, English, Irish and 
West Coast varieties. 

Write for Special Daffodil Offer or Fall Folder . 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Gardening has many values. Jack Romine of Walnut Grove, Calif., 
states that the tensions of the day are lessened by this wholesome, relaxing 
hobby. Daffodils fit well into his gardening plans. He buys quite a few 
Early Sunrise which gives large rough blooms. He plants some of these 
bulbs in one-gallon coffee cans and others in three-gallon containers. In 
these, he plants six or seven double nosed bulbs for a mass display. Such 
containers of daffodils make wonderful gifts for people residing in rest 
homes. 

His daffodil activity is considerable. He plants his seed in July, and they 
germinate and grow during the remainder of the summer. He fertilizes with 
seaweed in late summer so that the tiny seedlings are frost protected. They 
usually grow all winter. 

Carl Amason of El Dorado, Ark., is the envy of many of us. His daffodil 
season usually begins in late January when several bulbocodiums are in 
bloom. He informs us that tazettas and N. pseudo-narcissus are found grow¬ 
ing in many yards at the old ante-bellum settlement of Vienna, La. 

Daffodil information of all types flows through the Robins. Wells Knierim 
writes of the activities at an ADS Board of Directors’ meeting. The average 
ADS member may not realize and appreciate all the work necessary to keep 
our organization in operation. He informs us that much time is taken for 
ADS business and that all of the Board members are quite busy. There is 
also time for dinner, showing of slides, and some visiting but not as much 
visiting as they would like. 

Betty Hobson of Cincinnati, Ohio, reports on the building of a display 
garden in her city. This garden will encompass two acres with separate 
beds for each of the daffodil divisions. Display gardens are wonderful pro¬ 
jects for any community. 


HEMEROCALLIS 

(Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil sea¬ 
son is finished. Its long bloom season will greatly 
expand your garden enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits 
insure rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Three quarterly journals and a large yearbook filled 
with informative data on varieties, culture, performance 
and progress. Many Round Robins open to participation. 

ONLY $5.00 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 
Mrs. Lewis B. Wheeler, Secretary 
3220 Whitney Ave. 

Memphis, Tenn. 38128 
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George S. Lee, Jr., has an interesting idea. He is lining his paths with 
numerous plants. Among the daffodils he is using arc N. asturiensis, N. 
rupicola , N. scaberulus, and N. calcicola. This latter variety grows quite 
well and increases rapidly for him. 

There has been previous discussion of daffodil culture in areas with severe 
winters. It seems to this writer that daffodils grow quite well in areas with 
bountiful snow coverings. Pierce Timmis of West Wardsboro, Vt., believes 
the daffodil is a remarkable flower in its ability to adapt to climate and soil 
types. His daffodils are planted on the north slope of a big hill, and they 
grow quite well. His beds have been covered with snow from November II 
until spring. No other protection is needed. One bit of caution should be 
given, however. Initially, the bulbs must be planted in early autumn so 
that they arc well rooted by the time winter comes. 

Dr. William Hamilton of Ithaca, N. Y., successfully grows daffodils in 
another cold area. Since his weather is unpredictable, he grows some daffo¬ 
dils on his sun porch for early bloom. At digging time, he gives his surplus 
bulbs to the Cornell Plantations. He also reports that there is an excellent 
library at Cornell University and that he would he happy to assist anyone 
interested in obtaining valuable information on the history of the daffodil. 

‘The good old days” bring nostalgia to many. Murray Evans of Corbett, 
Ore., describes daffodil growing back in the thirties when he grew in quantity 
such varieties as Pheasant’s Eye, King Alfred, Emperor, Empress, Spring 
Glory, and Golden Spur; At one time, he grew one-half acre of Beersheba, 
and he handled tons of bulbs. The daffodil industry has undergone some 
severe changes. Many fanciers arc still interested in the older varieties and 
would like to see those vast acres of daffodils growing again. 


don’t sriKH vn: voi d garden 

ESE II I'll SHIV ESTATES 

O® MULCH 

ft Lets Your Garden "Breathe” 

HONEYCOMB STRUCTURE ALLOWS 
FREE PASSAGE OF AIR, WATER, C0 2 

All-organic Ko-K-O Mulch is made from cocoa 
bean shells which, imfike other mulches, knit 
into a honeycomb that allows soil to retain 
its moisture without blocking passage of vital 
air, carbon dioxide and water. And Ko-K-O 
does not draw moisture from the soil by 
capillary action. 

Ko-K-O discourages weeds, won't rob nitro¬ 
gen from the soil, produces humus, stimulates 
soil bacteria. Won't pack or heat during 
breakdown. Ko-K-O is delightfully fragrant 
and dark brown color beautifies. Will not 
burn, contains no lime, is weed-free and clean. 
Easy to pour from 25-lb, bag. And because If 
is dry, Ko-K-O Mulch is economical you 
don't pay for water! 

AvotVab/e through your /oca/ /awn & garden dea/er. Or wrife: 

IIURSULA ESTATES Hep i. O IIURSULA, 1 B A. 

Deafer Inquiries invited 

Ko-K-O ® is a registered trademark in the U. S, Patent Office 
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Guy L. Wilson’s New And 
Choice Daffodils And Narcissus 


We are pleased to offer the following varieties from the 
famous hybridizer, the late Mr, Guy L. Wilson and from 
other welUknown hybridizers. 


Acropolis (4) 

$5.00 each 

Frost and Flame (3b) $4.00 each 

Air Marshal (2a) 

1.00 per 4 

Gath-a-Hawn (2c) 

1.50 each 

Alicanle (2b) 

1.50 per 3 

Cay Time (4) 

1,00 per 3 

Andalusia (6b) 

15.00 each 

Gentility (2c) 

1.00 each 

Andrea (4) 

3.00 each 

Gold Collar (11) 

1.00 per 3 

Avenger (2b) 

2.50 each 

Golden Cockerel (la) 

1.00 per 3 

Arctic Gold (la) 

2.00 per 3 

(.olden Rapture (la) 

2.50 per 3 

Avclla (2c) 

15.00 each 

Gold Medal (la) 

1.00 per 3 

Baby Doll (6a) 

1.00 each 

Grape Fruit (la) 

1.00 each 

Bally knock (lb) 

6.00 each 

Greeting (2b) 

1,25 per 3 

Bantam (2a) 

1.50 per 3 

Grey Lady (3li) 

1.50 each 

Bartley (6a) 

1.25 per 3 

Ilamzali (3b) 

1.00 per 3 

Bayard (la) 

1.00 per 3 

Hesla (7b) 

1.00 per 3 

Border Legend (2a) 

15.00 each 

Highland Castle (lb) 15.00 each 

Camellia (4) 

1.00 per 3 

High Life (2b) 

1.00 per 3 

Cape Horn (lb) 

2.50 per 3 

Himalaya (lc) 

1.50 per 3 

Carcysville (2b) 

2.00 each 

Infatuation (2b) 

1.50 each 

Carnmoon (3b) 

1.00 per 3 

Inver ( lu) 

1.00 per 3 

Chelsea China (2b) 

1.00 per 3 

Jaguar(2a) 

1.00 per 3 

Colleen Bawn (1c) 

1.00 per 3 

Jaypin (2b) 

1.50 per 3 

Cion more (la) 

1.00 per 4 

K idling (7b) 

1.50 per 3 

Coppersmith (2a) 

1.00 per 4 

Killynure (lb) 

1.00 per 4 

Corncrake (3b) 

1,25 per 3 

Kilimanjaro (2b) 

1.50 per 3 

Corofiti (3b) 

2.00 per 3 

Kings Ransom (la) 

2.25 per 3 

Court Martini (2a) 

1.00 per 3 

Krukaton (2a) 

1.00 per 4 

Craigywarren (2a) 

1.00 per 4 

Lapford (lb) 

1.00 per 3 

Dallas (3c ) 

1.25 each 

Lurkclly (6u) 

1.50 per 12 

Desdemona (2c.) 

3.00 each 

Lc Beau (6a) 

1,00 per 3 

Easter Dawn (2b) 

10.00 each 

Lemnos (2a) 

1.00 per 3 

Elf (2d) 

1.50 each 

Likovan (la) 

1.50 per 3 

Ellery (2a) 

15.00 each 

Limerick (3b) 

1.00 per 4 

Enniskillen (3b) 

1.00 per 4 

Loch Mnree (2b) 

1.50 caeli 

Fair Colleen (3b) 

1.00 per 4 

Mancliu (2b) 

1.00 per 3 

Finglas (3b) 

1.00 each 

Marianne ( 3b) 

3.50 each 

Flaneur (11) 

1.00 per 3 

Nanus minor (10) 

3.00 per 12 

Fleurimont (2a) 

1.00 per 3 

Misty Moon (3b) 

1.00 per 3 

Foaming Seas (1c) 

12.00 each 

Moongold (la) 

1.00 per 3 
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Guy L. Wilson’s New And 
Choice Daffodils And Narcissus 


Murmansk (2c) 

$1.00 each 

Schapiro ( 2a ) 

$15.00 each 

My Love (2b) 

1.00 each 

Sea Urchin (2b) 

1.00 each 

Nantucket (2b) 

1.50 per 3 

Shagreen (3c) 

1.25 per 3 

Ninth Lancer (2a) 

1.00 per 3 

Shceroe (2a) 

1.00 each 

Niveth (5a) 

1.00 each 

Signal Light (2b) 

1,00 per 3 

Oklahoma (lb) 

1.00 per 3 

Silver Wedding (lc) 

1.25 per 3 

Orincau (2a) 

1.25 per 3 

Sirclla (3b) 

10.00 each 

Pensive (2b) 

1.50 per 3 

Spitzhergen (lb) 

1.00 per 3 

Peridot (3b) 

1.00 per 3 

Spry (2a) 

1.50 per 3 

Playboy (2a) 

1.00 per 3 

St. Kcverne (2a) 

1.00 per 3 

Ponderosa (la) 

15.00 each 

Stoke (5a) 

1.50 per 3 

Pontresina (2b) 

1.50 per 3 

Straight (lb) 

1.00 per 3 

Pontsiana (2b) 

2.00 each 

Suzy(7b) 

1.50 per 3 

Portrush (3c) 

1.00 per 3 

Team Spirit 

1.50 each 

Prestige (lc) 

1.25 per 3 

Tibet (2c) 

1.50 per 3 

Pros per o (2b) 

1.00 per 3 

Tinsel (3b) 

1.25 per 3 

Queensland 

1.00 each 

Tryst (2b) 

1.00 per 3 

Runioan (3b) 

1.50 per 3 

Tudor Star 

2.00 each 

llathroe (2b) 

1.50 each 

Tullyroc (2b) 

1.00 per 3 

Red April (2b) 

1.50 per 3 

Verona (3c) 

5.00 each 

Red Devon (2a) 

1.00 per 3 

Winnipeg (2a) 

1.00 per 3 

Revelry (2a) 

1.00 per 4 

Woodcock (6a) 

2.50 per 3 

Roimond (2b) 

1.00 per 3 

Woodvalc (2c) 

1,50 per 3 

Rosario (2b) 

1.00 per 3 

Yankee Clipper (2a) 

1.00 per 3 

Rosedale (2b) 

1.25 per 3 

Zero (2c) 

1,00 per 3 

Rowallarie (la) 

10,00 each 




Terms: Remittance with order, please. Minimum order $10.00. 
Please include 750 on orders less than $15.00, on artlers totaling 
over $15.00, add 5% to cover in part the postage and handling 
charges to your destination. There are no other charges and we 
will take care of all import documents. Orders should he sub- 
milted separately front any other order and sent in as early as 
possible to: 


P. DE JAGER & SONS, INC. 

188 ASBURY STREET 
SO. HAMILTON, MASS. 01982 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC, 

BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1968 
Assets 

Cash in Bank — Fairfield County Trust Co...... $ 2,565.09 

Cash in Savings — Community Federal Savings and Loan Association of St. Louis .... 2,539,46 

— New Canaan Savings Bank ..... 200.79 

5 % Savings Certificates — Fairfield County Trust Co..... 9,000.00 

Inventory of Publications: 

Royal Horticultural Society Year Books ...... $120.75 

AHS Daffodil Handbooks. 400.00 

Binders for ADS Journals ......... 259.00 

Other Books .—...-....— —......—..... 15.60 795.35 


Inventory of ADS Medals: 

Medal Dies . $104.00 

Gold and Silver Medals .... 196.10 300.10 


Inventory of Color Slides .. 130.00 


Total Assets . $15,530.79 

Liabilities and Net Worth 

Dues paid in advance (in whole or in part) ..—._.......... $ 5,283.99 

Life Memberships (42) .......... 4,200.00 

Net Worth ..... . 6,046.80 

Total Liabilities and Net Worth .. $15,530.79 

INCOME AND EXPENSES, YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31. 1968 

INCOME 

Dues paid in 1968 .......—..*....... $ 6,756.25 

Life Memberships paid in 1968 .-........... 300.00 

Sale of Publications: 

RHS Year Books ........ $429.00 

Classified Lists .............. 75.35 

AHS Daffodil Handbooks....... 173.75 

ADS publications ................ 126.85 

Out-of-print Books ............ 256.64 

Miscellaneous ....... 17,75 1,079.34 

Advertising in Journal ...... 440.45 

Binders for ADS Journals ......... 216.00 

Registration Fees . 39.(0 

Judge's certificates fees ......... 14.00 

Slide rentals .......—... 80.00 

Portland convention profit ............. 262.13 

Interest on savings . 612.84 

Miscellaneous . 99.35 


Total Income ...... $ 9,899.36 

EXPENSES 

Daffodil Journal — Printing, envelopes and mailing ...... $ 4,475.71 

Barr Booklet ... 922.02 

Binders for ADS Journals ............... 385.80 

Office Expenses: 

Printing and supplies .. $ 405.42 

Postage ........ 241.84 

Computer work ....... 182.25 

Addresser rental and plates .......... 108.01 

Miscellaneous ... 32.09 

Executive Director ..... 1,200.00 2,169.61 

Regional Vice Presidents ....... 412.96 

Secretary ........ 156.85 

Committees ........... 686.81 

Publications purchased ..... 118.58 

Out-of-print books purchased for resale ........ 156.79 

Dues to American Horticultural Society ........... 25.00 

Total Expenses ...__________...........____ $ 9,510.13 

AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above balance sheet and income and expense statement for the Year 1968 were prepared 
using the cash receipts and disbursements records maintained by the Executive Director. The cash 
balances shown on the balance sheet were verified with the bank statements and the savings cer¬ 
tificates of the Fairfield County Trust Co. (Conn.) and with the pass books of the Community 
Federal Savings and Loan Association of St. Louis and the New Canaan Savings Bank. The inven¬ 
tory of publications is shown at cost except that no value is included for surplus ADS publica¬ 
tions. Dues received in the current year covering periods beyond the end of the year were prorated, 
and the amounts covering such future periods arc shown as a liability. Payments for life member¬ 
ships are also shown as a liability. 

The receipts for dues and other income were verified with the deposit slips and bank state¬ 
ments. and the disbursements were verified with suppliers’ invoices and with the cancelled checks 
signed by the Treasurer and the Executive Director. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that the above balance sheet and income statement 
present an accurate report of the financial condition of the Society and that the records are being 
maintained in a sound and orderly manner. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WELLS KNIERIM 


April 21, 1969 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide sets: 1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club Special) 

Slide rental: $5.00 per set. Confirm dales well in advance. Address all 
correspondence concerning slides to: 

Larry P. Mains, 17 Lantern Lane, Media, Pa. 19063 


Set of address labels for mailing newsletters, programs, or show schedules 
to members in region. No charge. 

Educational kit for shows. No charge. 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

Colored prints of daffodil varieties for lectures. Set of 55 prints, 6 by 814 
inches. For Joan, no charge. 

Leaflet on holding small daffodil show. No charge for single copies; extra 
copies each. 


Publications in the ADS library may be borrowed by members. Incom¬ 
plete list will be found in Daffodil Journal for September, 1965. p. 21. 
Correspondence invited on items not listed. 

PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


The Daffodil Handbook . Paper cover $3.00 - Cloth $4.50 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank ... 7.50 

Binder for 12 numbers of Daffodil Journal ..... 3.00 

Set of back numbers of Daffodil Journal except Vol. 2, No. 3 

(March 1966) ...... 3.00 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal ..... 1.00 

ADS Yearbooks for 1957/58, 1959, 1962, 1963, 1964 . 1.50 ea. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures . 25 ea, 

Peter Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Baffodyt Flowre (Reprint) .. 1.00 

Classified List and International Register of Daffodil 

Names, 1969 ..... 2.50 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (new copies): 

1962, 1965, 1966 ..... 2.50 ea. 

1967, 1968 ....... 3.50 ea. 

1969 ..... 4.25 

RHS Daffodil and Tulip Year Book (used copies, as available): 

1946 through 1949 .. 3.50 ea. 

1950 through 1959 .... 3.00 ea. 

1960 through 1967 .. 2.50 ea. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include 
postage. Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on 
daffodils. Copies of these are sometimes available or names will be placed 
on want list. 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, Inc, 

89 Chichester Road New Canaan. Conn. 06840 
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“Daffodil Haven” 


Should your garden be fair 
With fine Daffodils rare 
That will win as the best in the show; 

Then good color and form 
Must be part of the norm, 

Though you pick the choice blooms from a row. 

They must have substance and poise, 

With no fault that annoys 
The judges who decide on their fate; 

There must be balance and style 
Though you’d seek to beguile 
With some blooms that are just second rate. 

Should you trophies aspire? 

Then good bulbs you’ll desire, 

Bulbs that thrive in the cold and the showers: 

Both the newest and best 
And those that long stood the test 
For producing magnificent flowers. 

Ask for our catalogue, free to ADS members. We think 
there are some varieties that qualify. Our thanks go to you 
for your past patronage. 

Grant E. Mitsch 

"Daffodil Haven" 

Canby, Oregon 97013 



